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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Felicity, pure and unalloyed Felicity, is not a plant of earthly growth; her 
gardens are the Skies,’ 


HAT first difference of opinion—it can hardly be called a quarrel 
—ends as such disputes usually do between newly-wedded 
lovers. Each surrenders a little. Herman promises only to invite 
people on Sunday when hard pushed by circumstances. Editha 
promises to find a better cook, but stands like a rock to attendance 
at Sunday-evening service at the grave old parish church. Jane Tubbs 
departs, tearful and reproachful to the last, casting the burden of 
her sins on the kitchener; and Ann Files comes in her stead, after 
a charwoman, suggested by the housemaid, has come in to clean 
the numerous corners, cupboards, and secret places in which Miss 
Tubbs has accumulated all the dirt and broken crockery that has 
accrued during her reign. Three out of six of the Etruscan beer- 
jugs are carried off in the dustcart with other fragmentary delf; and 
on the first morning of her service the new cook informs Editha 
that there isn’t a pie-dish or a pudding-basin in the place. 

Cook number two is stout and middle-aged, a matron of eminently 
respectable appearance. She is a considerable improvement upon 
the last functionary in culinary skill, and contrives to send up savoury 
little dinners which do not offend Herman’s educated senses. This 
is an unspeakable relief to Editha, who has grown to regard dinner- 
time as the baneful hour of every day. She has yet to discover 
that this treasure of culinary art has a hungry family circle resid- 
ing in an adjacent lane, and deriving their chief sustenance from 
Mr. Westray’s kitchen. Jane Tubbs contented herself with whole- 
sale wastefulness and the liberal entertainment of an extensive 
circle of acquaintance; Ann Files robs more systematically, intro- 
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duces a more orderly system of expenditure, and therefore appears 
more honest. Those differences in the weekly bills which have per- 
plexed Editha no longer occur; but the bills are uniformly heavy. 

‘We seem to eat a great deal of bread, Files,’ Editha remarks, 
blushing. 

‘Yes, mum; both the young women are hearty eaters, and I 
know you wouldn’t like me to stint them in bread,’ replies Files. 

‘Of course not. I should be sorry for them to be stinted in 
anything.’ 

‘To be sure, mum. Any lady would,’ rejoins the cook, with 
dignity, as one who has a nice perception of what a lady’s feelings 
ought to be. ‘As for me, ifthe baker never came it wouldn’t make 
much difference ; half a slice at breakfast is all I trouble the loaf for.’ 

This is not unveracious, Mrs. Files preferring malt to wheat, 
and taking her nourishment from the beer-barrel rather than the 
bread-pan. 

That housekeeping is a very expensive business, Editha has not 
been slow to discover. She pays her bills weekly, and is precise 
and careful in the inspection of the tradesmen’s books, yet somehow 
everything seems to cost a great deal more than it ought. There 
is never anything left from the late dinner that can be made avail- 
able for the kitchen next day. Joints resolve themselves into 
‘ pickings’ for those voracious housemaids’ supper; a hash is not to 
be thought of; curry the housemaids cannot eat. A beefsteak- 
pudding for the early dinner swallows four pounds of steak. The 
loins of pork that Editha has paid for under the régime of Jane Tubbs 
would have kept an eating-house going. Ann Files affects nice 
little bits of corned beef, which never appear as less than nine shil- 
lings in the butcher’s book, and are never to be heard of next day. 
Groceries of all kinds disappear in the same proportions, and there 
is a heavy demand for eggs, butter, cheese, and bacon. LEditha, 
without exactly supposing that she is being robbed, has an uneasy 
sense that the housekeeping expenses are much heavier than they 
ought to be. She has to ask Herman so often for money; and the 
sums he gives her—always liberal—seem to melt through her fingers. 
She wonders how her father can have contrived to support that great 
household at Lochwithian. 

Herman is unconsciously a cause of expense. He has a habit 
of saying, when his dinner does not particularly please him, ‘ My 
love, couldn’t you give me a wild duck now and then?’ or, ‘ My dear, 
I saw quails at the Roscius yesterday. Let us have some quails ;’ 
and Editha will give any price the poulterer likes to charge for the 
birds Herman fancies. He likes an omelet for breakfast, and on 
the strength of these omelets, Ann Files takes in two-shillings-worth 
of eggs daily. 

Herman is now able to invite his friends to dinner without en- 
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during tortures as each dish is placed on the table; but the cost of 
these little dinners is awful. Ann Files is a disciple of that French 
artist who could reduce half a dozen hams into an essence to be con- 
tained in an ounce bottle. A shin of beef, two knuckles of ham, 
and one of veal barely suffice for the small tureen of clear soup 
which begins the banquet. True the clear soup is good, but still 
better is the noble mess of beef a@ la mode which Ann Files’s sister- 
in-law carries home with her that night, under cover of the darkness; 
and savoury are those nice little shanks of ham which Ann Files’s 
brother discusses at breakfast next morning. The Fulham confec- 
tioner’s entrées at seven and sixpence and half a guinea are dirt 
cheap as compared with Ann Files’s veal olives—a small. dish 
whereof necessitates the sacrifice of half a fillet of veal—or those 
mutton cutlets which can only be put on the table at the cost of a 
whole neck of mutton. 

‘IT uses the scrag and all the orkard bits for my gravies, you see, 
mum,’ explains Files; notwithstanding which the article gravy- 
beef figures like a running accompaniment to the joints in the 
butcher’s book. 

Nothing ever remains over at these banquets, however small the 
party. It would seem as if Mrs. Westray’s guests reversed the 
order of things, and adapted their consumption to the supply. But 
this phenomenon of total evanishment Mrs. Files is able to explain 
in a simple and rational manner, when interrogated timidly by 
Editha. 

‘That young man as comes to wait, mum, and a very respect- 
able well-conducted young man he is; but as for appetites, I never 
see anything like it. The supper that young man eats, after he’s 
taken in the tea and coffee, would astonish you. And it’s customary 
to give them their suppers off the dishes as leave the table, which 
I’m sure you wouldn’t like me to do less than is usual; besides 
which, if you balked him that way, he’d be putting his fingers into 
my dishes, and nibbling of ’em outside the dining-room door.’ 

‘O, the man must have his supper, of course,’ says Editha. 

‘I’m very glad we’ve no footman, Herman,’ she remarks that 
evening, when she and her husband happened to speak of domestic 
matters ; ‘the way that young man Moiser eats is reaily dreadful.’ 

‘You mean the fellow that waits. He’s a very decent waiter, 
that fellow. Let him eat as much as he likes, dear, and don’t you 
worry yourself about it. By the bye, what a charming little dinner 
you gave us last night! We are improving in our housekeeping.’ 

‘I’m so glad you think so, Herman,’ Editha says, brightening ; 
‘but I’m afraid these little dinners are very expensive.’ 

‘ Of course, dear; everything that’s worth anything costs money ; 
but they must be much cheaper at home than anywhere else. In 
the matter of wines, for instance; that moselle we were drinking 
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last night would be fifteen shillings a bottle at Richmond or Green- 
wich, and it only stands me in seven and sixpence.’ 

‘O Herman, will you send in a little more moselle, please? I 
put out the last half-dozen bottles yesterday.’ 

‘What, the six cases gone already ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; your friends drink so much at dinner. I used to 
put out three bottles for a small party, but Moiser told me he was 
obliged quite to stint people, and pretend not to see when they looked 
at him to have their glasses filled; so now I put out five or six, and 
there is never any left.’ 

‘I daresay Moiser has a liking for moselle,’ answers Herman 
carelessly. Sitting drowsily by the fire in that snug little study of 
his, he has just hit upon a happy idea for the third volume of his 
novel, and a man who has a happy idea cannot be expected to throw 
his thoughts out of gear for the sake of an odd bottle of wine. 

And thus domestic life glides on, pleasantiy if ruinously. Are 
not most of the roads to ruin pleasant? Editha is so happy 
in seeing Herman pleased with his dinner and satisfied with his 
breakfast, that she commits herself almost unquestioningly to Ann 
Files the cook, whereby the family in that adjacent lane rejoice 
greatly, and sundry visiting acquaintance of Mrs. Files, and of 
Mary Ann the parlourmaid, and Selina the housemaid, have a good 
time in Mr. Westray’s kitchen. 

‘If one can’t have one’s young man to supper once in a way, 
one might as well live in the Black Hole at Jamaica,’ remarks 
Selina to Mrs. Files. 

‘I’ve always been one to stand by my fambly,’ says Mrs. Files, 
after despatching half a sirloin to her kindred in the lane, ‘ and when 
I’m out of place I’ve always a home to go to, and no call to hurry 
myself about getting a sitiwation till I can suit myself to my own 
satisfaction.’ 

The victoria is chosen, and the prettiest pair of horses the 
Westminster-road can produce. Herman thinks he has done rather 
a clever thing in going to the Westminster-road for his cattle, in- 
stead of giving the West-end prices for the same. A victoria will 
not serve to convey Mrs. Westray to dinner parties or theatres, so 
a miniature brougham has to be added. Horses, carriages, harness, 
livery, and those etceteras in the way of dandy brushes, carriage 
ladder, boot-top paste, leathers, and sponges, which are more alarm- 
ing to the minds of the uninitiated than the larger items, make a 
hole in one of Herman’s loose thousands; so large a hole, in fact, 
that very little of that particular thousand remains after all is 
paid. 

As a set-off for this vanished thousand he has the satisfaction 
of seeing his wife in a properly-appointed carriage, as befits the wife 
of a popular writer; and Editha has the delight of calling for her 
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husband at his club three or four times a week, and driving round 
the Park with him on their way home. Hyde Park has a flattish 
dullish look to this daughter of mountain and flood, but to drive 
with Herman is not the less Elysium. The heart creates its own 
landscape, and true love can be happy in a garret, or within the 
gray walls of a debtors’ prison. 

So the days go on—drear November—chill December—Christ- 
mas at Lochwithian, where there is gladness and love inexhaustible 
for the young wife—frosty January—biting February—blusterous 
March—sweet vernal April; and Herman and Editha have been 
wedded more than six months, and feel quite old married people. 
Indeed, to judge by the amount of crockery that has been broken, 
and the way the edges of the table-knives are notched and turned, 
they might have been married six years. 

Not yet has Ruth come to visit her married sister, anxious as 
Editha is for that happiness. The winter has been somewhat severe, 
and has tried Miss Morcombe sorely. She is notso strong this year 
as she was last, and Dr. Price advises against any extra exertion 
just at present. In the summer, perhaps, she may be equal to so 
long a journey as from Lochwithian to London. 

The Squire runs up to town in April, and spends a week with 
his daughter and son-in-law, and highly approves of their snug little 
establishment. 

‘ Hope you’re not going too fast, Westray,’ he remarks sagely. 
‘Mustn’t look upon your literary earnings as certain income, you 
know. Fashions change—new lights appear. That’s how Gold- 
smith and Sheridan and Scott, and such fellows, always contrived to 
outrun the constable.’ 

‘If Sheridan’s wife had been as prudent as Editha, he would 
never have come to grief,’ replies Herman. ‘She won’t even order 
a gown from a French dressmaker, for fear she should ruin me.’ 

More than once Editha has suggested that Herman’s sisters 
ought to be invited to the villa. 

‘It would be a pleasant change for them, dear, I should think,’ 
she says. 

‘Perhaps it might, love; but it wouldn’t be a pleasant change 
for me,’ returns Herman frankly. ‘The fact is, I’ve outgrown my 
sisters. They were always older than I, and the progress of years 
has aged them more than it has aged me; so that the gulf between 
us widens. In plain words, they have grown a trifle priggish ; take 
me to task about my books; tell me what Mr. Symcoks, the curate, 
thinks upon the subject of my latest fiction; regret that I should 
waste my mental powers upon the composition of worthless evanescent 
plays; and make themselves altogether disagreeable. No, love, we 
are too happy in our union to admit any jarring element. We'll 
send the poor old girls as many presents as you like—music, books, 
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hair-pads, ribbons, silk gowns—but we'll maintain an equable two 
hundred miles between them and ourselves.’ 

‘Isn’t that unkind, Herman ?’ 

‘I daresay it is, dear, but it’s wise. Minerva never was remark- 
able for her amiability ; but she knew a thing or two. Devonshire 
is the place for my aged sisters.’ 

The cheerful and congratulatory period of the new year has 
brought in Messrs. Molding and Korness’s account for the furnishing 
of the domestic nest; an account which in bulk and neatness of 
caligraphy looks like a lawyer’s brief, and the sum-total of which 
takes Herman’s breath for a moment or so, like a header into a De- 
cember flood. He had no idea that taste was so expensive an item 
in upholstery. That artistic simplicity, that classic chastity which 
distinguish Bridge-end House are as costly as any splendour of gild- 
ing and crimson brocade which a retired citizen could have chosen for 
the adornment of his brand-new mansion. Every one of those small 
devices, which seemed so clever and inexpensive, figures in Messrs. 
M. and K.’s account as an important item. Not an inch of ebonised 
beading, not a bracket or a curtain-loop, but is separately entered. 

Herman puzzles over the pages of that account as if it were an 
essay of Herder’s, but he cannot question the precision and honesty 
of a bill which so rigidly sets out its smallest item, so carefully de- 
scribes and identifies every object charged for. 

He folds up the document with a sigh. The payment of Messrs. 
Molding and Korness will make a clean sweep of that little capital of 
which the successful author boasted to Squire Morcombe when he 
asked for Editha’s hand. It will leave Herman shoulder to shoulder 
with Fortune once again, instead of being a few thousands in advance 
of necessity. He has been prospering since his marriage. Kismet 
has brought him a great deal of money in a very short time ; his 
novel has been eminently successful, and he is well on with another 
comedy and another fiction. Henceforth he will be able to afford 
himself briefest repose from his labours, for he has given hostages 
to Fortune. Before summer has faded from the land he hopes to 
be a father ; tender, sacred name, which thrills him with a strange 
swect pride and gladness; holiest of all names given to man, since 
it is the name man gives his God. 

Happy beyond all measure is that spring-time of their wedded 
life, despite the dissipation of Herman’s little capital and the ne- 
cessity for unremitting work. The young husband devotes all his 
leisure to his wife. He buys a boat, and keeps it up the river at 
Teddington, whither they can drive on balmy April afternoons, dine 
at a little waterside inn, and row up to Hampton or Halliford after 
dinner, driving home late in the moonlight. Editha is never so 
happy as when they are quite alone together; and as the spring 
ripens to summer, the little dinners, at which Mr. Tollemy and other 
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literary lights are entertained, cease for the most part, and Herman 
and his wife spend their evenings in the garden, he smoking and 
dreaming, with an occasional lapse into conversation, she reading to 
him sometimes—she reads beautifully, and it is one of her delights 
to administer to his pleasure in this way—or working with dextrous 
fingers at miniature garments of cambric or lawn, which look as if 
they were intended for that fairy page about whose small person 
Titania and Oberon quarrelled. 

The young wife, worshipping her husband as only a single- 
minded unselfish woman can worship the imperfect clay to which 
destiny has mated her, has yet contrived to hold firmly by certain 
simple rules of her maiden life. She attends all those services of 
her church which she has been wont to attend, and not even Her- 
man’s convenience or inclination, paramount over all lesser things, 
is allowed to interfere with her performance of this duty. She con- 
trives to do some good in her immediate neighbourhood—visits the 
dirty cottages in the dirty lanes; sends small gifts of broths and 
groceries to the sick and aged; strengthens the feeble knees with 
help material and spiritual ; and earns the gratitude of the clergyman 
of her district, whose highest pride it is to call himself a parish 
priest, and who is never weary of labouring for the welfare of his 
flock. And these suburban parishes are not easy to manage. They 
have all the vices of town, and all the ignorance of the country. 
There are old men and women in those lanes who have never been 
to London—marvellous as the fact may appear that people could 
remain supine and incurious with the mightiest metropolis in the 
world at their elbow—yet the vices of London have come down to 
them: the artifice, the shiftiness, the plausibleness, the intemperance 
and greed of the metropolitan pauper, are to be found among these 
incurious Fulhamites, who, having ‘ never had no call to go to Lon- 
don,’ have never troubled themselves to make the journey. 

Dewrance dines now and then with Mr. and Mrs. Westray, and 
is surprised and honestly glad to see them so happy. 

Summer comes, and in the late summer the fruition of Herman’s 
hopes. A baby son is put into his inexperienced arms in the dim 
dawn of an August morning, after a night of watchfulness and 
anxiety; and he feels that he is verily pledged to the inscrutable 
goddess Fortune, and that his hand had need be busy and his brain 
prolific, for the sake of wife and child. 

In reality, the wife and child would be but a light burden upon 
his industry, if he hed not cook and housemaids, nursemaid, coach- 
man and horses, wear and tear of stable utensils, breakage of pud- 
ding-basins and oiher kitchen sundries, srease-pot, servants’ relations 
and followers, to provide for as well. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘Side by side thus we whisper : ‘ Who loves, loves for ever,” 
As wave upon wave to the sea runs the river, 
And the oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and steady, 
Till we start with a sigh, 
Was it she—was it I— 
Who first turn’d to look back on the way we had made? 
Who first saw the soft tints of the garden-land fade ? 
Who first sigh’d, “‘ See, the rose-hue is fading already” ?’ 


Eieut months more of Herman Westray’s wedded life have 
come and gone since that August morning. The London season is 
at its height; the Frivolity crowded nightly ; Mrs. Brandreth more 
popular than ever, delighting the town in a comedy which is not 
Herman’s. His last effort, produced in the late autumn, has been 
that gentle failure which kindly critics call a succes d’estime. One 
of his rivals has followed with a clever adaptation from the German 
—domestic, tender, simple, almost arcadian—and the pretty fancy 
has taken the town, much to Herman’s disgust. 

Piqued and disappointed at this humiliating turn in affairs, he 
is working savagely at a new play, in the progress of which Myra 
is warmly interested ; so much so, that he spends most of his leisure 
afternoons just now in the elegant little drawing-room of one of the 
small old houses in Kensington Gore, to which Mrs. Brandreth has 
removed from sober Bloomsbury. The success of the Frivolity, 
now firmly established as one of the most popular theatres in Lon- 
don, amply justifies some expansion in the lessee’s surroundings ; 
and Mrs. Brandreth’s victoria is one of the prettiest to be seen 
in the Park; and Mrs. Brandreth’s small Sunday dinners are as 
perfect in their simple unpretentious fashion as dinners can be. She 
does not astonish her guests with peaches before strawberries have 
fairly come in; but her wines are exquisite, her menu has always 
some touch of novelty, and she never fatigues her friends by too 
elaborate a banquet. 

Her house is altogether one of the pleasantest in London. She 
knows only clever people, and eschews the Philistine element. The 
mercantile and ponderous classes are unrepresented at that cosey 
round table, where art and literature meet in the freedom of a friendly 
Bohemianism, which never degenerates into vulgarity or recklessness 
of speech. Mrs. Brandreth is about the last woman whom any man 
possessed of the least savoir faire would be likely to offend by lack 
of due reverence for her sex. The very fact that she stands quite 
alcne in the world, and is known to have been superior to any 
temptations which*Lord Earlswood’s wealth could offer, gives her 
an additional claim upon the respect of her circle. 

She has altered her mode of life considerably since Herman’s 
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marriage ; it may be her steadily-increasing success, or it may be 
some change in her own nature. She is fonder of society than of 
old, reads less, is less alone. She takes more pains to cultivate 
acquaintance likely to assist her professional advancement; goes more 
into the world; seizes and occupies a more important position in 
society ; works her hardest to be grande dame as well as popular 
actress. 

Herman sees the difference, and wonders at it, almost with envy. 
He has spent his small fortune, and has not found it possible yet 
awhile to replace those few thousands which melted so easily in his 
first year of wedded bliss. Myra is growing rich. She has invested 
her profits judiciously, under the direction of Hamilton Lyndhurst, 
who guarantees a safe six per cent upon all such investments. It 
seems to Herman that in the race of life his old playfellowis getting 
ahead of him. Her fame is perhaps greater than his, although a 
trifle less enduring ; for however worthless the next generation may 
account his books, the books will exist in some form, if only to be 
despised, and afford some record of himself, while the actress’s 
renown can be no more than a tradition. 

For Editha this second year of wedded life is not quite so happy 
as the first. True that she has her boy for the tender care and de- 
light of her days—a dawning intelligence which expresses itself as 
yet only in half-articulate babblings or monosyllabic utterances, 
which the young mother puzzles out as earnestly as if they were 
fragments of an inscription on the crumbling wall of a temple dug 
out of the banks of the Euphrates. To amuse him in his waking 
hours, to watch him when he sleeps, to nurse him in his small ail- 
ments, to take him for airings in the victoria, form the new joys of 
her existence ; but even this happiness cannot make up for the loss 
of Herman’s society, and of him she sees much less this year than 
last. 

The spring is well advanced, and they have had but one boating 
excursion, and even that one was not unalloyed bliss, for Herman 
was self-absorbed. 

He works harder than last year, and with less pleasure in his 
labour. He is apt to be irritable, and there are times when Editha’s 
quiet presence in his study seems to worry and disturb him. Her 
watchfulness has discovered that he writes less fluently of late ; that 
he throws himself oftener back in his chair to meditate; bites the 
end of his pen moodily for ten minutes at a time; runs his pen 
across a page of copy with a vexed impatient air; in a word, finds 
it difficult to please that most indulgent of all critics, himself. 

The flying pen which has been wont to travel over the paper 
with electric swiftness, driven by thoughts too rapid for mortal hand 
to keep pace with, now drags along heavily, with only spasmodic 
spurts now and then to relieve its sluggishness. Editha makes up 
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her mind that Herman is over-worked, and tells him so, earnestly 
imploring him to give himself rest, to pause in the composition of 
his novel, to postpone the production of his play. The suggestion 
is to the last degree unwelcome to him. His vanity is quick to take 
offence. ; 

‘ You think I have written myself out ?’ he says irritably. ‘ Then 
I suppose that last chapter I read you seemed flat and dull; had a 
faded air, eh ?’ 

‘Not in the least, Herman; it was lovely; but I am sure you 
want rest, for all that. You write so much more slowly than you 
used.’ 

‘ Perhaps I write a good deal more carefully.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure; I never thought of that. To my mind you 
have always written so well that I cannot imagine more care being 
needed. But I daresay your next novel will be better than anything 
you have written yet.’ 

‘I hope it may,’ says Herman moodily, thinking of his empty 
coffers, and that some of the Christmas accounts—wine-merchant, 
corn-merchant, Fortnum and Mason—are still outstanding. 

That play which progresses so slowly—some alteration or amend- 
ment being suggested by Mrs. Brandreth at each reading—is a thorn 
in Editha’s side. Herman is now rarely at home on Sunday even- 
ing. Editha ventures a faint remonstrance one day. 

‘Our Sunday evenings used to be so happy last year,’ she says. 
‘You went to church with me very often, and we used to have such 
pleasant walks afterwards up the hill to Wimbledon Common in the 
starlight.’ 

‘ Arcadian and delicious, dear. We'll have just such walks again 
when my play is finished ; but for the moment business is paramount 
with me. I must make a success at the Frivolity before the season 
is over. But if you don’t like my leaving you, why don’t you come 
to Kensington Gore with me on a Sunday ?’ 

‘You know how much I dislike Sunday visiting, Herman.’ 

‘In that case you must not object if we sometimes spend Sunday 
evening apart.’ 

‘ Sometimes, Herman!’ 

‘ Sunday is Mrs. Brandreth’s only disengaged evening, you know,’ 
adds Herman, ignoring the somewhat reproachful exclamation. 

‘Herman, don’t you think it is a sin to devote Sunday evening 
to secular business? It seems to me that no blessing can attend 
any work which involves the desecration of the Sabbath.’ 

‘ My dearest, we don’t look at things from quite the same point 
of view.’ 





‘Indeed, Herman! I fancied we both thought alike in great 


things, even if we have different ways of acting in matters of 
detail.’ 
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Long as they have been married, all-confiding as they have been 
to each other, Herman has contrived to keep his religious opinions 
very much to himself. Editha has thought him lax, but she has 
never supposed him an unbeliever in that creed which is to her the 
very foundation of her life. He knows this, and feels that they are 
treading upon dangerous ground. 

‘ My dear, the amount of business that I get through at one of 
Mrs. Brandreth’s Sunday evenings is so small that it need scarcely 
trouble you.’ 

‘ And yet you cannot spare me one of those evenings ?” 

‘Well, you see, there is always something. I talk over what I 
have written with Mrs. Brandreth, and hear her opinion. She has 
a happy knack of hitting upon good ideas as to situation and stage 
effect. And then I meet useful people in her house—critics, news- 
paper-men, fellows who can give me a lift now and then. You see, 
as you don’t like me to invite them here on a Sunday, it’s an ad- 
vantage for me to meet them at Myra’s.’ 

Editha looks up suddenly, startled by that familiar mention of 
the actress, and Herman reddens. 

‘I beg Mrs. Brandreth’s pardon for speaking of her by her Chris- 
tian name,’ he says. ‘I hear her old friends call her Myra. Curious 
name, isn’t it?’ he adds carelessly; ‘ Myra—not by any means a 
pretty one.’ 

‘ Yes, it is curious,’ Editha murmurs thoughtfully. 

That utterance of another woman’s Christian name has given her 
quite a shock. Ridiculous, of course, that she should be so weak- 
minded. She is ashamed of her own folly. 

‘I hope I have not a jealous nature,’ she says to herself, won- 
dering at that sudden pang which shot through her heart for so slight 
& cause. 

But after this she takes a dislike to the Frivolity Theatre and 
all its associations. She is troubled by Herman’s attendance at Mrs. 
Brandreth’s Sunday receptions; he dines in Kensington Gore on 
many Sundays, and she eats her dinner alone, or countermands the 
dinner altogether, and takes a cup of tea and an egg before going to 
church. Lenten Sundays these, in every sense. The preacher 
moralises upon the vanity of human wishes, the brevity of earthly 
happiness, and she feels that of all the congregation his words come 
home to her heart most keenly. After church she goes up into her 
baby’s nursery, and sits with him while the nursemaid has her even- 
ing out; sits beside the dainty little brazen cot, chintz-curtained and 
befringed, which Messrs. Molding and Korness have supplied for the 
heir of all the ages, and nothing particular besides ; sits reading the 
Imitation of Christ or Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living—that wondrous 
mixture of spiritual truth and shrewdest worldly wisdom ; sits read- 
ing her good books by the little one’s pillow, and only pauses once 
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- a way to wonder how Herman is amusing himself at Kensington 
ore. 

Could she take a bird’s-eye view of Mrs. Brandreth’s drawing- 
rooms, how that gentle heart would be wounded! The front room— 
by no means large, and a little overcrowded with those various 
elegant trifles, Sevres flower-stands, brass-mounted stereoscopes, 
majolica card-trays supported by chubby Cupids, which enthusiastic 
admirers have offered as respectful tribute to the charming actress— 
contains as many people as can find standing room. There is a buzz 
of conversation, which effectually drowns the classic performance of a 
German composer at the small marqueterie cottage-piano. The 
' eritics are assembled in full force, revelling in the discussion of 
various late fiascos in literature and art, or according loud and 
enthusiastic praise to the last delight of the critical mind, some 
literary weakling whom the critics adore as a Hercules. 

The inner drawing-room is too small for anything but an oratory 
or a shrine, and here, in the lowest and most graceful of Louis-Quinze 
chairs, in a half-reclining attitude, languid, reposeful, picturesque, 
sits Myra Brandreth, dressed in her favourite black velvet and old 
point—the one costume which becomes her to perfection, and which 
she is too wise to set aside for the arbitrary varieties of fashion. The 
square-cut bodice reveals the graceful throat; the century-old lace 
veils the fair neck, and gives a Madonna-like purity to the dress. 
Small diamond eardrops and a yellow rosebud fastened in the bosom 
of her dress are Myra’s only ornaments. Her large black fan is 
painted with pale yellow roses, and dangles from her wrist by a pale 
yellow ribbon. 

‘ How fond you are of yellow!’ says Herman, who alone with the 
priestess occupies this luxurious sanctuary, half hidden from the 
occupants of the adjoining room by the deeply-drooping amber cur- 
tains, and just large enough to contain a jardiniére, a coffee-table, and 
three easy-chairs. 

‘Yes, I like the colour; perhaps because it is not a general fa- 
vourite.’ 

‘The colour of jealousy, of amaranth and asphodel, the chosen 
flowers of death.’ 

He is leaning over her chair playing with her fan, furling and 
unfurling it perpetually for his own amusement. If gentlemen never 
so amused themselves, fans would be everlasting wear. 

‘Death and I are very good friends,’ replies Myra, with a sigh. 
‘I have so little to live for.’ 

‘Why, I thought you had everything in the world that can 
make life worth living—fame, success, money, a profession you 
adore.’ 

‘Yes, I am very fond of acting. That and music are the only 
arts which take one out of oneself.’ 
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‘In your case I should have fancied self so agreeable a subject 
that you would hardly care to be carried away from it. I should 
have supposed you had not a care or a sorrow.’ 

‘Herman!’ she exclaims, turning her dark hazel eyes upon him 
slowly; they are at their softest to-night, with a veiled look which 
is almost like tears. ‘ You ought to know me better than that.’ 

He remembers another Sunday evening long ago, and a certain 
question of Myra’s, together with the reply he made thereto; re- 
members with a faint sigh. Would it not have been better, would 
it not have been wiser, to accept what was then offered him? In- 
finitely wiser than to be hankering after it now, assuredly ; but this 
reply an unobtrusive couscience does not suggest to Mr. Westray. 

Would it not have been wiser to have returned to his old love 
two years ago, to have accepted the gem that was offered to him— 
not quite a flawless gem, it is true, but with a wonderful sparkle 
about it? These Sunday evenings at Kensington Gore are so plea- 
sant; Myra’s little dinners so much more recherchés and various than 
the little dinners at home, which are apt to repeat themselves. And 
life is made up of small pleasures; it is an infinite series of nothings. 
High principles and noble thoughts are like Alpine peaks, very grand 
and very beautiful to contemplate from a distance ; but easy manners 
and exquisite tuste in details are the castors on which the armchair 
of life runs easily over the carpet of the world. 

Myra and Herman talk of old times now and then—talk of the 
dead-and-gone fathers whom they both loved; and are drawn very 
near to each other by these tender memories. 

‘Have you been to Colehaven within the last few years ?’? Myra 
asks. 

‘Not since my mother’s death. Iused to run down pretty often 
in her time.’ 

‘I have not been there since my father died and Mrs. Pompion 
came to fetch me away,’ says Myra. ‘It is not for want of love, 
but for want of courage, that I have never been to see my father’s 
grave.’ 

And then somehow Myra tells the story of her marriage, in her 
own highly-picturesque representation of which event she appears 
as the victim of Mrs. Pompion’s worldliness—not to say cruelty. 

‘She made me understand that I was homeless and penniless, 
and that I should be doing her a wrong by prolonging my dependence 
upon her an hour longer than I was obliged.’ 

‘You might have found independence with me, Myra,’ is the 
reproachful suggestion. 

‘ Yes, and blighted your career at the very outset,’ replies Myra, 
who remembers perfectly well that at this stage of Herman’s life 
his sole means were represented by a scholarship and 501. a year 
from his father. 
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‘ Poor Charley!’ she sighs; ‘I never loved him, but he was very 
good to me.’ 

Lord Earlswood cuts short these somewhat sentimental conver- 
sations now and then, and having very little to say for himself seems 
slightly in the way. He is painfully jealous of Herman, yet has no 
ground for complaint, having, in fact, no status. Society in general 
in the Kensington Gore drawing-rooms is aware of his lordship’s 
jealousy, and of Mrs. Brandreth’s sentimental affection for the 
author; and ‘poor Lady Earlswood’ and ‘ poor Mrs. Westray’ re- 
ceive a due amount of somewhat scornful pity. 


CuHaprerR XXI. 


‘Aussi se permit-elle alors de protéger de petits jeunes gens ravissants, des 
artistes, des gens de lettres nouveau-nés 4 la gloire, qui niaient les anciens et les 
modernes, et tdichaient de se faire une grande reputation en faisant peu de chose,’ 


Herman’s novel brings him some hundreds, and enables him to 
pay wine-merchant and corn-merchant and reéstablish his balance 
at his banker’s; but not tosave a sixpence. He has acquired ex- 
travagant habits, lives among extravagant people, and has that noble 
recklessness ‘about trifling expenditure which seems the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a superior mind, and which brings so many 
superior minds to the workhouse. The unheeded pence run away 


with their big brothers the pounds, and Herman’s menus plaisirs 
are almost as costly as Ann Files’s hungry relatives. His cigars 
are the choicest that money can buy, and he has always a liberal 
supply at the service of his friends. He never touches cards, and 
boasts of that negative virtue as an example of the prudence which 
befits a family man; but he spends a good deal of money upon 
hansom cabs, and a good deal more upon bric-a-brac, indulgirg his 
artistic taste to the uttermost when he sees anything worth carrying 
home to the nest at Fulham. Sometimes he takes Myra a Vienna 
cup and saucer, rich in costliest gilding, or a Carl Theodore déjeuner; 
for is he not under considerable obligation to that lady for his dra- 
matic successes ? 

These small gifts are the pabulum of friendship. 

The balance at his banker’s diminishes with alarming rapidity, 
and he is just beginning to contemplate a serious reformation in his 
habits ; indeed, on one of those happy evenings when he seems to 
return to his old self, he goes so far as to announce his intention to 
his wife. Never before has he spoken to her of money matters, but 
has allowed her to suppose that his resources are in a manner in- 
exhaustible. 

‘I'll tell you what it is, Editha; I mean to turn over a new leaf,’ 
he says, as she sits opposite to him in the little study by the cheer- 
ful evening fire. The April sunset reddens the sky above the flat 
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fields of Fulham, the gray twilight creeps over asparagus- beds 
and cabbage-gardens, the baby lies in his mother’s lap chuckling 
and crowing at the fire, and lifting up his small mufflered feet to be 
played with by his admiring parents. Quite a domestic picture, 
and curiously contrastive to last Sunday evening in Kensington 
Gore. 

‘In what way, dearest ?’ asks the fond wife. ‘Not to work so 
hard, I hope.’ 

‘Quite the contrary, dear. To work harder than ever, and to 
turn miser. I can’t be too careful or too anxious about the future 
now I’ve this little one to think about, to say nothing of the pro- 
cession of brothers and sisters who will naturally follow his footsteps. 
I shall leave off cigars henceforth.’ 

‘O Herman, you are so fond of your cigar !’ 

‘A pipe is ever so much better.’ 

‘ You can’t smoke a pipe at your club, dear.’ 

‘Then I shall spend so much the less time at my club.’ 

‘And so much more at home! Ah, Herman, I shall be grateful 
to your pipe if it brings about that result !’ 

‘ And then there’s the money I waste in hansom cabs; quite a 
little fortune for Master Squaretoes here, if it were to accumulate at 
compound interest. Ishall give up cabs and take to walking. No- 
thing so bad for a man’s heart as the perpetual friction of locomotion, 
in which he is only a passive agent.’ 

Virtuous resolves, so pleasant a subject for conversation by the 
evening fire, inspired by the companionship of wife and child; but 
the next time Herman is in a hurry to get to Kensington Gore he 
hails the smartest hansom on the stand, and gives the man double 
fare for driving him at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

Early in May the new piece is produced to a brilliant audience, 
and is a positive success. With this stroke of fortune all Herman’s 
good resolutions melt away. He has but to write to be rich. There 
is a bottomless gold mine in his ink-pot. He thinks of Sir Walter 
Scott, who, at nearly sixty years of age, in a brief span of herculean 
labour, earned by his pen the almost incredible sum of 100,000. ; 
and he believes that for him, too, literature will be an ever-flourish- 
ing pagoda-tree, whose golden fruit he can pluck to the end of his 
days. 

' He is intoxicated by the enthusiastic reception of his new play, 
coming after that odious succés d’estime, and his gratitude to Myra 
for her suggestions is boundless. He buys a sapphire locket out of 
the first proceeds of the drama—antique, classical, expensive—and 
with his own hands hangs it upon Mrs. Brandreth’s fair throat. He 
takes home a snowy-plumed hat for baby the day after, and Editha’s 
eyes fill with tears at the thought that he should have considered 
the little one. 
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‘ And now that the play is produced, dearest, we shall have our 
old Sunday evenings again, I hope,’ Editha says gently. 

‘Yes, love, I can give you some of my Sundays now. But I 
am going to put a new comedy on the stocks directly, and I shall 
want to consult Mrs. Brandreth now and then. She has such a 
masterly knowledge of dramatic effect.’ 

‘How I envy her the delight of assisting you! It seems as if 
she were almost a partner in your work.’ 

‘Not quite, dear,’ answers Herman, with a supercilious smile ; 
‘but her advice is useful upon all technical points. And then her 
house is one of the pleasantest I know. One meets such nice 
people there.’ 

‘If you could only bring the same people here, Herman!’ says 
Editha, with a sigh. She would do anything except sacrifice prin- 
ciple to have her full share in her husband’s life, and she feels with 
a pang that it is slipping away from her somehow. Jealous of Mrs. 
Brandreth in the vulgar sense of the word she is not, for her mind 
is too pure to imagine evil. But she envies Myra those gifts which 
render her society valuable and her house charming to Herman. 

‘Not so easy, my love. We are farther from town—objection 
number one. The people who go to Mrs. Brandreth’s will drive a 
mile and a half, but don’t care about driving three miles. Then 
you set your face against Sunday receptions—objection number two. 
The people I meet at Mrs. Brandreth’s like Sunday visiting.’ 

‘Could we not have an evening once a week, on which your 
friends could come to you in an unceremonious way, Herman ?’ sug- 
gests Editha timidly. ‘ Dinner-parties are so expensive, and we 
have quite enough of them already. But perhaps if these people 
you like $0 much knew that you were at home on a particular even- 
ing, they would come to us.’ 

‘I thought you were too much wrapped up in baby for that kind 
of thing; we’ve been degenerating into domesticity since that young 
gentleman’s arrival. However, perhaps it’s not a bad idea. I’ll 
get you some cards printed, and we’ll have our weekly reception— 
say Tuesday evening; music and conversation, tea and coffee, light 
wines, sandwiches. Dr. Johnson says that no man, however intel- 
lectual, likes to leave a house exactly in the same condition he 
entered it. Human nature requires some sustaining element, if only 
sherry and sandwiches.’ 

Editha is delighted, for this will give her at least one evening 
in the week on which she will be sure of her husband’s society. 

The Tuesday evenings, in a certain unpretentious way, are a 
success. Kensington and Chelsea are rich in artists and literary 
men, and these are Herman’s favourite companions. The distance 
is easy between Fulham and these abodes of art and letters ; painters, 
playwrights, poets, and their natural enemies and boon companions 
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the critics, rattle down to Bridge-end House in hansoms, and walk 
home in a merry band by moonlight or starlight, sometimes ever 
so long after midnight has struck from the two grave old churches 
whose towers stand dark and square against the sky, like twin 
warders of the river. 

Very merry are these evenings, very full of mirth and wit, nights 
to be remembered—verily ‘society ;’ curiously different from the 
stately interchange of civilities among the little-great of suburb or 
country town, who disseminate dulness at measured intervals, and 
call it ‘ visiting.’ 

The buffet in the little Pompeian dining-room is always 
liberally furnished. Herman’s den serves as smoking-room, and is 
sometimes crowded to suffocation with noisy disputants, who can 
talk louder here than in Mrs. Westray’s drawing-room, where the 
wives are comparing notes about babies with Editha, and repeating 
the last mot from the nursery. Some of the wives and sisters are 
musical, and there are songs and sonatas to diversify the evening’s 
entertainment. Curious-looking foreigners, whom Herman picks up 
at his club, come down occasionally, and draw strange and subtle 
harmonies from the Broadwood miniature grand. But conversation 
is the great feature of the assembly. That never flags. Samuel 
Johnson and his chosen circle never discussed a wider range of 
topics, never soared to the immensities or descended to the triviali- 
ties, with bolder wing than Mr. Westray and his friends. Barkly 
Tollemy often exhibits his tall figure and wise gray head among the 
younger guests, and discusses the various problems of a phenomenal 
universe with Herman. Editha has left off listening to these meta- 
physical arguments. She is happy in having Herman near her, in 
seeing him pleased and amused, and in knowing that at least for this 
one night in the week his own house is as attractive to him as Mrs. 
Brandreth’s. True there are people who go to the popular actress 
who never come here—distinguished members of the patrician order, 
who think it a favour to be presented to the popular manageress of 
the Frivolity ; famous doctors, famous lawyers, who like to relax the 
tension of the bow in Myra’s pretty drawing-room, and to have their 
last pet anecdote laughed at by the favourite actress ; while Herman, 
being only an author, is but little sought by the great. But he has 
the society he likes best, and is satisfied. 

The Bordeaux and light German wines, the chicken and anchovy 
sandwiches, the effervescing waters and old cognac, the tea and 
coffee and pound cakes and Presburg biscuits, consumed at these 
weekly réunions cost something; but Editha is too pleased with 
Herman’s pleasure to count the cost, and so life glides on calmly, 
almost happily, for the young wife, despite those melancholy Sunday 
evenings when her husband is planning a new play at Kensington 
Gore. 

Turep Series, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XXVI. x 
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‘ And now that the play is produced, dearest, we shall have our 
old Sunday evenings again, I hope,’ Editha says gently. 

‘Yes, love, I can give you some of my Sundays now. But I 
am going to put a new comedy on the stocks directly, and I shall 
want to consult Mrs. Brandreth now and then. She has such a 
masterly knowledge of dramatic effect.’ 

‘How I envy her the delight of assisting you! It seems as if 
she were almost a partner in your work.’ 

‘Not quite, dear,’ answers Herman, with a supercilious smile ; 
‘but her advice is useful upon all technical points. And then her 
house is one of the pleasantest I know. One meets such nice 
people there.’ 

‘If you could only bring the same people here, Herman!’ says 
Editha, with a sigh. She would do anything except sacrifice prin- 
ciple to have her full share in her husband’s life, and she feels with 
a pang that it is slipping away from her somehow. Jealous of Mrs. 
Brandreth in the vulgar sense of the word she is not, for her mind 
is too pure to imagine evil. But she envies Myra those gifts which 
render her society valuable and her house charming to Herman. 

‘Not so easy, my love. We are farther from town—objection 
number one. ‘The people who go to Mrs. Brandreth’s will drive a 
mile and a half, but don’t care about driving three miles. Then 
you set your face against Sunday receptions—objection number two. 
The people I meet at Mrs. Brandreth’s like Sunday visiting.’ 

‘Could we not have an evening once a week, on which your 
friends could come to you in an unceremonious way, Herman ?’ sug- 
gests Editha timidly. ‘ Dinner-parties are so expensive, and we 
have quite enough of them already. But perhaps if these people 
you like $0 much knew that you were at home on a particular even- 
ing, they would come to us.’ 

‘I thought you were too much wrapped up in baby for that kind 
of thing; we’ve been degenerating into domesticity since that young 
gentleman’s arrival. However, perhaps it’s not a bad idea. I'll 
get you some cards printed, and we’ll have our weekly reception— 
say Tuesday evening; music and conversation, tea and coffee, light 
wines, sandwiches. Dr. Johnson says that no man, however intel- 
lectual, likes to leave a house exactly in the same condition he 
entered it. Human nature requires some sustaining element, if only 
sherry and sandwiches.’ 

Editha is delighted, for this will give her at least one evening 
in the week on which she will be sure of her husband’s society. 

The Tuesday evenings, in a certain unpretentious way, are a 
suecess. Kensington and Chelsea are rich in artists and literary 
men, and these are Herman’s favourite companions. The distance 
is easy between Fulham and these abodes of art and letters ; painters, 
playwrights, poets, and their natural enemies and boon companions 
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the critics, rattle down to Bridge-end House in hansoms, and walk 
home in a merry band by moonlight or starlight, sometimes ever 
so long after midnight has struck from the two grave old churches 
whose towers stand dark and square against the sky, like twin 
warders of the river. 

Very merry are these evenings, very full of mirth and wit, nights 
to be remembered—verily ‘society ;’ curiously different from the 
stately interchange of civilities among the little-great of suburb or 
country town, who disseminate dulness at measured intervals, and 
call it ‘ visiting.’ 

The buffet in the little Pompeian dining-room is always 
liberally furnished. Herman’s den serves as smoking-room, and is 
sometimes crowded to suffocation with noisy disputants, who can 
talk louder here than in Mrs. Westray’s drawing-room, where the 
wives are comparing notes about babies with Editha, and repeating 
the last mot from the nursery. Some of the wives and sisters are 
musical, and there are songs and sonatas to diversify the evening’s 
entertainment. Curious-looking foreigners, whom Herman picks up 
at his club, come down occasionally, and draw strange and subtle 
harmonies from the Broadwood miniature grand. But conversation 
is the great feature of the assembly. That never flags. Samuel 
Johnson and his chosen circle never discussed a wider range of 
topics, never soared to the immensities or descended to the triviali- 
ties, with bolder wing than Mr. Westray and his friends. Barkly 
Tollemy often exhibits his tall figure and wise gray head among the 
younger guests, and discusses the various problems of a phenomenal 
universe with Herman. Editha has left off listening to these meta- 
physical arguments. She is happy in having Herman near her, in 
seeing him pleased and amused, and in knowing that at least for this 
one night in the week his own house is as attractive to him as Mrs. 
Brandreth’s. True there are people who go to the popular actress 
who never come here—distinguished members of the patrician order, 
who think it a favour to be presented to the popular manageress of 
the Frivolity ; famous doctors, famous lawyers, who like to relax the 
tension of the bow in Myra’s pretty drawing-room, and to have their 
last pet anecdote laughed at by the favourite actress ; while Herman, 
being only an author, is but little sought by the great. But he has 
the society he likes best, and is satisfied. 

The Bordeaux and light German wines, the chicken and anchovy 
sandwiches, the effervescing waters and old cognac, the tea and 
coffee and pound cakes and Presburg biscuits, consumed at these 
weekly réunions cost something; but Editha is too pleased with 
Herman’s pleasure to count the cost, and so life glides on calmly, 
almost happily, for the young wife, despite those melancholy Sunday 
evenings when her husband is planning a new play at Kensington 
Gore. 
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Among the most constant guests at Mrs. Westray’s Tuesdays 
is Hamilton Lyndhurst. He is such a near neighbour, as he tells 
Editha, and it is easy for him to drop in. Indeed, he has not 
waited for the institution of these weekly receptions to become a 
frequent dropper-in. He has spent many an evening in the little 
Dutch drawing-room—with its green-damask walls and old delft jars 
and quaint tulipwood cabinets—furnished after a Dutch picture. 

He has contrived somehow to make himself a friend of the 
family, to subordinate all those characteristics which Herman ob- 
served in him at the beginning of their acquaintance, and to get 
himself, in a manner, rehabilitated in his friend’s mind. Before his 
marriage Herman had made up his mind that Lyndhurst was one 
of those desirable bachelor acquaintances who ought to be buried in 
the grave of a man’s bachelorhood ; but since his marriage he has 
come to think that Lyndhurst is a very good fellow after all, with 
rather too much audacity in expressing his opinions among men, 
perhaps, but a man of kindly feeling and genuine good-nature, and 
with a perfect appreciation of good and pure-minded women. 

To Editha Mr. Lyndhurst has succeeded in making himself 
eminently agreeable. He has dropped-in when husband and wife 
have been alone together in Herman’s study, and has contrived to 
fall into that small domestic circle without causing a break in its 
unity. He can talk well when he likes, he sings and plays exqui- 


sitely, and seems never so well pleased as when Mrs. Westray asks 
him to go to the piano. That musical genius gives him an elevated 
air in Editha’s mind; she cannot imagine evil in a man who can. 
interpret the great classic composers with such divine expression, 
and whose deep pathetic voice rises in power and grandeur with the 
grandeur of his theme. 


CuHaPpterR XXII. 


‘ Aus dieser Erde quillen meine Freuden, 
Und diese Sonne scheinet meinen Leiden ; 

Kann ich mich erst von ihnen scheiden, 
Dann mag, was will und kann, geschehn.’ 


Tue Tuesdays have been established for nearly two months—the 
London season is over. It is Sunday, late in July, and Editha is 
thinking rather sadly of an approaching visit to Lochwithian with 
her boy ; sadly because Herman pleads his literary work as a reason 
for staying in London, while she goes alone to exhibit her firstborn 
to the fond and admiring eyes of his aunt and grandfather. 

‘ But surely, dear Herman, you could write better at Loch- 
withian,’ she pleads, when first this bitter fact of his preferring to 
remain in town is made known to her ; ‘ the pure air, the quiet—’ 

‘ My dearest, pray sink that absurd notion about rustic tran- 
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quillity. Dogs barking, cocks crowing, guns firing—your father 
coming in to propose a ride—Mr. Petherick bursting in upon us 
with the news of some startling event in the village—Betsy Jones 
has had a letter from her brother in America—or Polly Evans’s 
little boy has set fire to his pinafore. And then there is the tempta- 
tion which the smiling green hills, and the busy babbling water-falls, 
and the glad wide blue sky, are always offering a man to go out of 
doors and be idle and happy. I never could stay long within four 
walls in the country.’ 

‘But think what good rest and mountain-air would do your 
health, Herman,’ replies Editha anxiously. 

‘ My love, it is not a question of health, but of getting my book 
finished within a given time,’ he answers, somewhat impatiently. 
‘I can work nowhere so well as in this little room. Molding and 
Korness may have charged rather dear for their notions of comfort, 
but they have certainly succeeded in making me comfortable. This 
den is the dearest place in the world, and when you and the little 
one are here, a domestic Eden.’ 

The tender speech, coming upon her in the midst of her dis- 
appointment, moves Editha almost to tears. She takes up her 
husband’s hand and kisses it. 

‘ Dear hand, which works so hard for baby and me!’ she exclaims. 

Herman draws her to him with a sigh. 

‘ Dear love, I have worked hard enough, but perhaps I have not 
been quite so prudent as I ought to be. Iam not saving money, 
and a man who has given hostages to Fortune should have his 
modest share of the Three per Cents.’ 

‘But you are not in difficulties, Herman?’ Editha inquires 
anxiously. 

‘No, dear, not in difficulties,’ he answers, with a faint gulp, as 
if conscience were swallowing a pill. ‘Iam only a little anxious 
about your future and the little one’s if—if anything were to happen 
to me; like poor Mandeville for instance.’ 

Mandeville is a writer of promise who has perished untimely, 
leaving a wife and children, and not so much as a scuttle of coals 
or a bundle of firewood in his house. 

‘ Herman, don’t talk of such a thing!’ cries Editha, pale with 
agony, at the suggestion that her beloved is mortal. 

‘No, dear, it is not a thing to talk about; but it is a thing that 
aman can’t help thinking about now and then, when he looks in the 
faces of his children and remembers how’brief a journey it must be 
for them from his deathbed to the workhouse.’ 

‘Then we are living beyond our means, Herman!’ exclaims 
Editha. ‘ Why did you not tell me this sooner? I will do anything 
dear—economise in any way you like—send away one of the ser- 
vants, or two even—remove to a smaller house.’ 
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‘ My dearest, I don’t want to tell the world just yet that I am a 
failure. ‘his house suits us to a nicety. Your present cook seems 
a very decent person. All I have to do is to stick close to my,work, 
and to go on being successful. I shall be afraid even to speak 
seriously to you, darling, if you take fright so quickly.’ 

‘I am only distressed to think that you should have worked so 
hard, and that we should have squandered all your earnings upon 
servants and dinner-parties, carriages and horses. We can get rid 
of that last expense at any rate, Herman. You bought the carriages 
and horses to please me. I can do without them very well indeed, 
dear—so you can sell them as soon as you like.’ 

‘You don’t know what you are talking about, love. A man 
may buy horses and carriages—some people even go so far as to 
consider that an improvident proceeding—but he can’t sell them. 
That means throwing his money into the gutter.’ 

‘ But to get rid of the expense of keeping them, Herman ; that 
would be an advantage, even if you lost ever so much by selling 
them.’ 

‘When ruin is staring us in the face we'll think of it, dear,’ 
answers Herman carelessly, but with a touch of weariness in tone 
and manner, like a man who feels himself overweighted in the uni- 
versal handicap. 

It is not from lack of love for wife and child that Herman 
shrinks from accompanying them to Lochwithian. He has a sense of 
anxiety which makes him recoil! from the idea of rural tranquillity and 
calm autumn days. He is overworked, and knows it ; yet is anxious 
to write faster than ever—to achieve some striking success, dra- 
matic or literary, in order to be once more in advance of Fortune. 
He is glad to avoid the risk of friendly and confidential converse 
with the Squire, who might ask him searching questions about his 
affairs. A certain irritability, which has been growing upon him of 
late, seems to find its best solace in the intellectual atmosphere of 
his club, or Myra’s drawing-room, which is only an elegant reduction 
of club society ; the same men, the same subjects of conversation, 
the same tone of being ever so far in advance of the foremost rank 
of commonplace humanity. 

The thing which he feels most keenly—perhaps the lurking 
cause of his fretfulness and discontent—is that invention begins to 
flag, or even to fail. The crowd of images, the wealth of incident, 
the variety of subject, which used to throng the chambers of his 
mind, inhabit there no longer. He is obliged to resort to other 
men’s invention for suggestions that may assist his wearied fancy, 
and with this view reads innumerable French and German novels, 
in most of which he finds agreeable varieties of stories that have 
been told a hundred times before, and in the residue no stories at all. 
Seldom now can he give himself up to the study of those great 
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masters of style whose imperishable works used to be the delight 
of his leisure. Actual leisure he has none, and his days of absolute 
weariness and exhaustion he employs in groping for some available 
notion in the kennels of continental fiction—a novel which he can 
condense and crystallise into a drama, or a drama which he can de- 
velop and widen into anovel. This sense of the absolute need of 
incessant work is his excuse to himself for letting Editha pay her 
home visit alone. That pained and disappointed look of hers haunts 
him long after his announcement of this intention, but it does not 
induce him to alter his plans. 

So Editha leaves the gray old church on this late summer 
evening more out of spirits than she has felt for a long time. All 
through the bright busy London season, when her husband has 
spent so much of his time away from her, she has looked forward to 
the autumn visit to Lochwithian, consoling herself with that sweet 
home picture of the idle days they are to spend together in the fair 
harvest month. She has spanned the gulf between the dreary pre- 
sent and the happy future with hope’s golden bridge, as the sea-king 
in the old German ballad bridged over the waters that severed him 
from his earth-born love. Thus the disappointment is more bitter 
even than disappointment is wont to be, and all through this evening’s 
sermon, in the fading summer light, she has been taking a despond- 
ent view of life, and agreeing heartily with the preacher, who quotes 
the wise saying of Sir Thomas Brown’s to the effect that this world 
is not an inn, but a hospital. 

Alone in the declining light she leaves the old church and returns 
to the home which seems so empty without Herman. He is dining 
at Mrs. Brandreth’s, where he is to meet some new star in the 
literary heaven—an American poet, whose wild strong verse has 
caught the English ear with its rough music. She might have 
gone with him, she knows, had she so chosen, and can therefore 
hardly consider his absence an unkindness. Yet she feels that the 
early sweetness of their wedded life is gone, and that she can 
scarcely be first in her husband’s thoughts when he holds it too 
great a sacrifice to give up a Sunday dinner-party for her sake. 
She makes her sacrifice uncomplainingly for the sake of principle, for 
the faith in which she has been brought up, whose simple rules and 
ordinances seem puritanical to Herman’s easy way of thinking. 
How easy that way is Editha has yet to discover. 

A gentleman is waiting at the little gate of Bridge-end House 
as she approaches—a tall and large gentleman, with dark eyes, and 
a face which, although not so young as it has been, is stilleminently 
handsome. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Lyndhurst? Have you been ringing ?’ 
Editha asks, as she shakes hands with this evening visitor. 

‘ Two or three times,’ replies Lyndhurst carelessly ; ‘ but your 
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people seem afflicted with temporary deafness. I daresay they are 
watching the steamers. There’s generally one aground for two or: 
three hours on a Sunday evening hereabouts—amusing, rather, for 
the spectators. The grounded ones usually sing hymns or dance 
the varsoviana, I believe, to beguile the time. You never heard of 
the varsoviana, perhaps, Mrs. Westray. It is a dance known in the 
dark ages, before the Indian Mutiny, and still affected by the lower 
classes.’ And so talking, Mr. Lyndhurst follows Editha into the 
house, the parlour-maid having been recalled to a consciousness of 
her duties by this time. 

The house has a deserted look on this summer Sabbath evening. 
The light is dying in the saffron west, and the corners of the room 
are shadowy. 

‘Don’t ring for lamps on my account, Mrs. Westray,’ says 
Lyndhurst, as Editha lays her hand on the bell. ‘This July 
twilight is delicious.’ 

‘ Yes, there is a lovely calmness in this faint gray light,’ she 
answers, seating herself in a low chair in the balcony, which at this 
season is like a part of the room. ‘ But it is rather melancholy, at 
least when one is—’ 

‘ Already disposed to sadness ?’ hazards Lyndhurst. 

‘I did not quite mean that. When one is alone.’ 

‘ True,’ he answers gravely. ‘ Solitude is only tolerable to the 
man who has nothing to regret. Nay, for the man who does regret 
there is no such thing as solitude. His loneliness is peopled with 
phantoms.’ 

Editha sighs. Her lonely hours have their ghost. They are 
haunted by the memory of happier days. 

‘ You are thinking of leaving town soon, I suppose ?’ 

‘Almost immediately. Baby and I are going to Wales next 
week, to stay with my father.’ 

‘Baby and you, and baby’s papa, of course,’ remarks Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, with supreme innocence, having distinctly heard Herman say 
yesterday at his club that he was too hard at work to take his wife 
into the country. 

‘No, Iam sorry to say Herman is not able to go with us. He 
is so anxious about his literary engagements. He has a commission 
for a new comedy, to be produced early in the winter.’ 

‘ For the Frivolity ?’ 

‘No. His last piece is likely to run for a year, I believe.’ 

‘He is lucky in having such an actress as Mrs. Brandreth. 
Wonderful woman ; gifted in every way.’ 

‘ Yes, she is very clever, and very fascinating.’ 

‘ Charming, isn’t she ? Artificial, of course. She would never 
have taken such a brilliant position if she were not artificial. And 
when art is so delightful, why should one languish for nature ?’ 
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‘She struck me as spontaneous in her acting.’ 

‘ Yes, she has her sudden flashes of passion, like Edmund Kean. 
But underlying all that seems spontaneous there is a mathematical 
knowledge of effect. She can calculate the force and pressure of her 
art to a hair. Curious that a simple girl, brought up, not amongst 
the lamps and sawdust, but in a quiet Devonshire village, should 
develop into such an artist.’ 

‘ Devonshire !’ repeats Editha curiously. ‘ Does Mrs. Brandreth 
come from Devonshire ?’ 

‘ Didn’t you know that ?’ 

‘No, indeed. I had no idea that she was a countrywoman of 
Herman’s.’ 

Lyndhurst looks at her for a few moments thoughtfully, as if he 
were weighing some question in his mind, and then replies in his 
most careless tone. He might tell her something about her husband’s 
past which would sting her to the quick ; but it strikes him that the 
time is not yet ripe for him to impart that piece ofinformation. He 
has his fuse ready, whenever he cares to use it, but is in no hurry to 
spring the mine. 

‘Well, I am not sure that she is a native, but I know she was 
brought up in the West of England. Are you fond of the drama, 
Mrs. Westray ? Do you like your husband to write for the stage ?’ 

‘I like him to be successful in his art,’ she answers, ‘and to 
follow the natural bent of his genius. But I sometimes think that 
he would be happier if he wrote only books. He is too anxious for 
the success of his plays, too much elated by triumph, too much de- 
pressed by failure. A book can afford to wait for praise and recog- 
nition, but a play—’ 

‘ Assails Fortune like a highwayman, demanding your money or 
your life,’ says Lyndhurst, laughing. ‘I always pity the unhappy 
author on those brilliant first nights, when all intellectual London 
is on the alert, quite as ready to hiss a defeat as to applaud a suc- 
cess. Your husband must be working rather too hard when he can- 
not afford himself an autumnal holiday, were it ever so brief.’ 

‘Yes,’ answers Editha with a sigh, ‘ it has been a great disap- 
pointment to all of us. I think even baby understands, and is sorry 
papa is not going into the country with him.’ 

‘Intelligent baby ! I suppose the little one is not on view so late 
in the evening? I should have liked to see what progress he has 
made since he and I made friends in the early summer.’ 

Mr. Lyndhurst on one of his friendly visits has been introduced 
to baby, and has contrived to fascinate that young member of the 
household. There are men whom children, horses, and dogs are at- 
tracted to; not always the best men, perhaps. Is it not rather a 
question of animal magnetisni than superlative virtue, this influence 
which man exercises over the lesser brutes ? 
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‘ Baby has been fast asleep for ever so long, I hope. Herman 
is dining with Mrs. Brandreth, to meet Mr. Molony, the American 
poet. I wonder you are not there.’ 

‘Mrs. Brandreth was kind enough to ask me, and her Sunday 
evenings are charming. But there are times when one is not quite 
in tune with that kind of thing; times when a quiet ramble in the 
lanes about Wimbledon Common is better than brilliant society and 
a file-firing of epigrams. I enjoy half-an-hour’s quiet chat like this 
more than the loudest roaring of Mrs. Brandreth’s literary lions.’ 

‘It is good of you to enliven my solitude for a little while,’ re- 
plies Editha, who is really cheered by this friendly talk in the twilit 
balcony, and whose innocence has no knowledge of Mr. Lyndhurst’s 
evil repute. She knows he is her husband’s friend, and accepts 
that fact as a certificate of character. ‘I wonder you do not go 
to Mrs. Brandreth’s for the sake of the music,’ she adds. ‘ Herman 
tells me there is often first-rate music.’ 

‘Some ofthe best, doubtless; but do not think me egotistical 
if I confess that I would rather play one of Beethoven’s sonatas to 
myself, in a half-dark room like this, than hear it performed a great 
deal better amidst the half-whispered chit-chat of a parcel of people 
of whom about one in ten knows what is being played, while one 
in twenty cares about it.’ 

‘ You play so well that you can afford to say that.’ 

‘I think I should feel it if I could not play at all. I would hire 
some half-starved professor—an unappreciated genius—to play Beet- 
hoven and Mozart for me between the lights, while I smoked my 
pipe. Music to the man or woman who cares for it is better than 
opium-eating. Your true musician sees as many visions as were ever 
beheld by Coleridge or De Quincey.’ 

‘If he starts with as rich an imagination as Coleridge or De 
Quincey. A man’s own mind must create his dream pictures. Opium 
or music can only set the machinery in motion.’ 

‘True, Mrs. Westray. In that case IJ am not without imagin- 
ation. I know there are times when my fancy is a daring one.’ 

Something in his tone, which sinks to deeper earnestness with 
this last sentence, might give the alarm to a woman of the world; 
but to Editha it conveys nothing beyond the idea that Mr. Lyndhurst 
has more sentiment, or even romance, in his composition than she has 
given him credit for. 

‘It is curious that you should be going to Wales,’ he says pre- 
sently, after a pause, in which they have both looked dreamily at the 
river. 

‘ Curious that I am going to my father’s house!’ she exclaims 
wonderingly. 

‘ Ah, to be sure; I forgot that. I meant that it was curious 
you should be going to Wales just now. My doctor has ordered me 
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to drink the sulphur water at a place with an odd name—let me 
see—Llandrysak, I think it is called.’ 

‘That is within ten miles of Lochwithian, my father’s place. 
How curious !’ 

* Odd, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Very; but I believe the doctors are beginning to think a good 
deal of the Llandrysak springs. Herman was sent there for his 
health three years ago.’ 

‘And it was by that hazard he met you? Happy man to find 
a treasure even greater than health! If every sick Numa could dis- 
cover such an Egeria at the spring he is sent to, water cure would 
be your only fashion.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you are ill enough to be sent to Llandry- 
sak,’ says Editha. 

‘Til!’ he repeats rather vacantly. ‘0, it is not absolute illness ! 
Want of tone, the doctors call it ; or in other words, a fatal tendency 
towards old age. However, I expect the Welsh waters to make me 
young again. May I do myself the pleasure of calling on Mr. Mor- 
combe, since I am to be so near? I have already made his acquaint- 
ance, you know, here at a very agreeable dinner-party.’ 

‘Ah, I remember you met papa here. I have no doubt he’ll be 
pleased to see you again,’ says Editha, with galling indifference ; 
and then remembering Mr. Lyndhurst’s one sublime power, she adds, 
with more interest, ‘I should like to introduce you to my sister, and 
for her to hear you play, if possible. She is an invalid, and rarely 
has the pleasure of hearing good music.’ 

‘ Except when you play to her.’ 

‘I! O, my powers are very small in that way. I can play just 
well enough to please and soothe poor Ruth, when there is no better 
music to be had.’ 

Evening has deepened into night by this time—summer stars 
peeping out of the shadowy summer sky; the lights of Putney shining 
through the river mists; one lazy boat moving gently with the stream, 
the oars resting in the rullocks, the oarsmen singing softly as they 
drift. Mr. Lyndhurst feels that to prolong his visit would be an 
impertinence. 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Westray ; I’ll go and smoke my cigar in the 
Wimbledon lanes. At least I won’t say good-bye, but au revoir, 
in the hope of seeing you at Lochwithian.’ And thus they shake 
hands and part, and it seems to Hamilton Lyndhurst that he is 
voluntarily departing out of paradise. Perhaps in the worst men’s 
minds there is some latent capacity for pure feeling, and in the 
worst men’s lives one love which is not all unholy. Or say rather 
that through these evil natures there flashes an occasional ray of 
purer light. They are capable of feeling as tender a reverence for 
virtue as Faust felt beside Gretchen’s pillow, and they are capable of 
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sinning as Faust sinned against the woman whose purity can move 
them to tears. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst reviews his career that night as he sli 
the pipe of contemplation in the Wimbledon lanes, and he tells 
himself that his life and his character might have been different 
had he met such a woman as Editha ten years earlier. 

‘Iam the kind of man who must be happy at any price,’ he 
says to himself; ‘but happiness would have been none the less 
sweet to me if I had found it in the paths of virtue. Vice in the 
abstract has no attraction for me. I have admired and pursued 
worthless women, knowing them worthless ; but I never loved such 
an one. With me vice has been another name for convenience. 
Till I saw Westray’s wife I never met with a woman worth the 
sacrifice of matrimony.’ 

Despite his sentimental talk with Editha of quiet evenings and 
the pleasures of solitude, there is nothing rarer in Mr. Lyndhurst’s 
life than loneliness and self-inspection. He lives like a wealthy 
profligate in imperial Rome, surrounded with his little circle of para- 
sites, flatterers, and flute-players. If he is weary or out of spirits, 
his mountebanks and jesters bring forth their treasures of wit and 
buffoonery for his diversion, his flute-players pipe their sweetest and 
smile their brightest to beguile him from thought orsadness. Thus 
he has hardly time to discover that his life is as foolish as it is worth- 
less; that his evil influence upon others whom his wealth corrupts 
or his selfishness destroys is even less than his evil influence upon 
himself. 

Of late the flute-players, parasites, and flatterers have found 
their lord and patron less amusable than of old. He has changed 
his bosom friend once in six months, instead of once in two years. 
He has given fewer dinners, has not driven his chosen set to Vir- 
ginia Water once in the season that is just over, and has displayed 
unmitigated weariness at those banquets at Greenwich and Richmond 
which have been eaten at his cost. His team of bays and their at- 
tendant grooms have had an easy time of it this year ; for, except to 
put in an appearance at Hyde-Park Corner on field days, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst has made little use of his drag. The mail phaeton, with the 
tall chestnuts, has been altogether idle, Mr. Lyndhurst spending his 
leisure for the most part in lounging about his Walham-Green garden, 
where there is a spacious shrubbery-surrounded lawn, enriched with 
three of those fine old cedars which are still to be found in this 
south-western suburb. It is a garden as completely hidden from the 
outer world as if it were a clearing in the Australian Bush ; and here 
Mr. Lyndhurst, stretched at ease upon the velvet sward, in smoking- 
jacket and slippers, reads the newspapers, or dozes over a French 
novel on sultry summer mornings, till it is time to dress and repair 
to the clubs or the City, where he disposes of his afternoon either in 
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gossip er business, winding up with a little dinner at club or restau- 
rant, and finishing his evening in haunts known to his species, and 
to no other section of humanity. 

The flute-players and parasites, perceiving this change in their 
city Sardanapalus, lay their heads together and hold counsel as to 
the cause. The parasites opine that their patron has been losing 
money; has been hard hit, has come to grief in one of those com- 
mercial steeplechases in which the riders make a short cut to wealth 
through other people’s fortunes. The flute-players sigh, and suggest 
that Mr. Lyndhurst may have fallen in love. The chief parasite 
laughs, or in his own vernacular screams, at the notion. 

‘He has been falling in love once in six months or so for the 
last fifteen years,’ says this gentleman; ‘ and did you ever know his 
last infatuation put him out of sorts? He is like Bussy Rabutin, 
he takes the fever lightly. Depend upon it, the source of his gloom 
is in Lombard-street.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is tired of us,’ speculates one of the flute-players. 
‘He is sometimes barely civil, and he forgot to send me the gloves 
I won at Goodwood.’ 

‘A bad sign, no doubt; but if we bored him he would give us our 
congé. Noman has a more placid way of letting his dear friends 
know they’re out of fashion.’ 

‘ True,’ sighs the damsel; ‘ poor Florence Montmorency almost 
broke her heart at his treatment.’ 

‘ She did more,’ replies the parasite; ‘she put down her brougham.’ 

Thus argue Mr. Lyndhurst’s friends, while the subject of their 
discourse goes his way, unhappy, yet not altogether hopeless. A man 
who for fifteen years has commanded all prizes that Fortune can 
give is hardly to be persuaded, save by the experience of absolute 
failure, that life holds anything quite out of his reach. Hamilton 
Lyndhurst is the outcome of a money-making age ; an age in which 
the power of wealth overrides every other potentiality; an age of 
gold, in which rank and ancient race have dwindled from their place, 
or have voluntarily cast themselves down before the chariot of a 
gilded Juggernaut. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst is one of those men for whom good luck 
seems to be an inheritance. Manhood brought him no estate save 
his brains, but he has been what his intimates call ‘in the swim’ 
from the very beginning of his career. He is a man who turns all 
he touches to gold; or who, touching anything not so convertible, lets 
it go again so quickly as to escape impoverishment from the contact. 
He is in and out ofa hazardous speculation before the general public 
have quite made up their minds about it; but to whatever dismal 
depth of discount the shares in that speculation eventually descend, 
they are sure to be above par just in that haleyon week when Mr. 
Lyndhurst sells out. Touch and go has been the ruling principle of 
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all his operations. He is the Proteus of the Stock Exchange, and 
those who know him best, and regulate their own ventures by his 
genius, may have some idea of his operations to-day, but cannot 
venture a guess as to his transactions to-morrow. And thus, having 
ridden on the shoulders of Fortune as on a horse ; having been lucky 
himself, and the source of luck in others ; having been flattered, fol- 
lowed, and caressed from youth to middle age, never having en- 
countered the mind which his wealth could not influence, or the 
rectitude which it could not corrupt, the idea of failure in any enter- 
prise he may undertake, however wicked or however perilous, finds 
no place in Hamilton Lyndhurst’s thoughts. He sees Editha Wes- 
tray the devoted wife of another man, and, undaunted, unabashed by 
her purity, tells himself that she is just the one woman who could 
redeem his own existence from vapid profligacy and stale pleasures, 
and open for him the gates of that unknown world of placid domes- 
ticity which, seen from afar, seems to him the wearied profligate’s 
natural haven of rest. He tells himself furthermore that there is 
no legal process in the land more common than the loosening of mar- 
riage bonds, and sets himself to consider by what concatenation of 
events Editha might be divorced from the husband who so poorly 
appreciates her peerless worth, and be rendered free to bless the 
man who knows her value. 

Mr. Lyndhurst has seen Herman at Mrs. Brandreth’s very often 
oflate, has observed their confidential cohverse, which may or may 
not be flirtation, but which assuredly has a sentimental air. Those 
evenings spent in Myra’s drawing-room appear to Mr. Lyndhurst an 
evidence of Herman’s weariness at home. The golden days are over ; 
the husband finds another woman more amusing than his wife, and 
that other the woman he once loved. Lyndhurst has had the secret 
of that early attachment from Myra’s own lips, in one of those fits of 
despair in which a woman must have a confidant, however dangerous. 

Unhappily, no sin of Herman’s—were he to exuberate from fool- 
ishness into sin—would loosen the legal tie. He is not likely to as- 
sail his wife to the endangerment of life or limb in the presence of 
witnesses, and only by absolute cruelty can he forfeit the right to be, by 
law, her husband. On this side Mr. Lyndhurst sees no hope. But 
the wife, by one rash act, by one fatal unpremeditated step, by folly 
that should look like sin—nay, with perfect innocence of act and in- 
tention, betrayed into some false position by the treachery of others, 
netted and trapped like a snared bird—might snap the chain which 
a masculine legislature has contrived to make so brittle for woman, 
so strong for man. 

Dark and cloudy are Hamilton Lyndhurst’s ideas at present ; 
vague and shadowy the visions of his head upon his bed. But 
Editha’s is the one image that occupies his reveries and haunts his 
dreams, and all his thoughts tend one way. 
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It is just possible that he might have ceased to think of one 
whose purity and fidelity would seem to place her in a region beyond 
the hopes of the most audacious dreamer if his thoughts had been 
allowed to follow their own bent, uninfluenced by subtle suggestions 
from another. True that he is a bold bad man; a man who has said 
to himself with Satan, ‘ Evil, be thou my good ;’ a man who believes 
in nothing, hopes for nothing, fears nothing, beyond this impercep- 
tible spot upon the face of nature which we call the world. Yet even 
the most unscrupulous sinner recoils before the beauty of absolute 
purity, and Hamilton Lyndhurst might have reconciled himself to the 
fact that here was one woman utterly beyond reach of temptation, 
had he not been stimulated to hopefulness by the voice of the 
tempter. 

The tempter speaks in the accents of Myra Brandreth, who 
takes care to inform Mr. Lyndhurst from time to time of Herman’s 
moral deterioration ; how he has grown weary of domesticity already, 
and is never so happy as when away from home; how Mrs. Westray 
is evidently—a useful word, and of widest significance, that evidently 
—unappreciated and neglected. A pity; so young and lovely a 
creature; but rather dull, Mrs. Brandreth opines, and hardly a 
fitting companion for Herman. 

‘You ought to have married him,’ says Mr. Lyndhurst. 

Myra sighs. 

‘I think we should have suited each other,’ she answers, with 
placid melancholy. 

As one confidence deserves another, Mr. Lyndhurst lets her into 
the secret of his intense admiration for Mrs. Westray. He describes 
that feeling as a sentiment of exquisite purity, the worship of some 
bright particular star, rather than admiration of another man’s wife. 
Myra sympathises abundantly, and is all the more sorry for Mr. 
Lyndhurst’s hopeless passion because the lady who inspires it is so 
unhappy in her union with Herman Westray. 

‘ A literary man should never marry at all,’ says Mrs. Brandreth 
conclusively. ‘He is too self-absorbed, too dependent on the sun- 
shine of the hour, to make a goodhusband. Or if he must marry, 
he should at least choose a wife who can help him in his art.’ 

‘As you help Westray,’ suggests Lyndhurst, with his subtle 
smile. ‘ However dear his wife may be to him as the sharer of his 
home, you are the partner of his dramatic successes, and have exer- 
cised the greater influence on his career.’ 

Myra sighs again, a deprecating sigh this time, as if she would 
fain dispute the statement were it not so obviously true. And thus, 
the subject of conversation between two utterly unscrupulous people, 
who have never acknowledged any higher law than their own in- 
clinations, Editha may be said to walk blindfold in paths of danger. 
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No. III. 


Some one or other—it does not signify who—remarked that the child 
is father of the man. He may have meant by this solemn platitude 
that the instincts of childhood are those of mature years, only in 
embryo ; and perchance, as our lively neighbours across the silver 
streak of sea-sickness put it, he had reason. I confess, however, that 
I should prefer slightly to invert the above wiseacre’s maxim, and 
hazard the assertion that men are after all but grown-up children ; 
largely infantine; nothing more. For this reason. Just as lovely 
woman worships but one ideal—her dress, and owns but one hagio- 
logy—her wardrobe, and one reliquary—her jewel-case, so man, 
the matured child, exhibits an almost babyish devotion to toys. 

‘ Toys ! !? you echo. ‘ What can the fellow be thinking about ?’ I 
reply in the language of the Scotch rhymer : 

‘ Boots, quo’ he ; ay, dvots, quo’ she ! 

Ye auld blind blinking body,’ &c. 
—which, by the way, is rather hot for my objector, not to say vitu- 
perative. Strong convictions, however, sometimes evoke muscularity 
of diction. Mankind, I repeat at the risk of flat contradiction, are 
quite as spoony on their toys as ever was little girl in the nursery on 
a wax doll, whose azure eyes, if you pulled a trigger somewhere in 
the abdominal region, would turn up like the typical duck in the 
thunderstorm, or indeed, by violent exercitation of the said trigger, 
totally collapse. 

The question arises, what do I mean by toys? Suffer me to 
reply with Oriental circumlocution. We will take the case of Jones— 
Gell Jones, or Gelatinous Jones he used to be called at Eton, by 
reason of certain carnal peculiarities. Well, Jones, with ten thou. 
per annum, spends at least nine-ninths of his entire rent-roll on 
quadrupeds. Smith, again, with double that income, and a mighty 
magnificent position in society to boot, lives, moves, breathes—one 
might almost say perspires—only in his yacht. That eminent craft, 
yclept the Cretian, won a cup, or a pot, or a purse, on some occa- 
sion or other, and ever since then her illustrious skipper, Smith, bas 
dreamt of naught else. Brown, on the other hand, who never in his 
life crossed a quadruped’s back, and would shiver at the bare thought 
of a voyage from Cowes to Ryde, being of a practical and philan- 
thropic turn, gives his whole soul to sewage. If you dine with him, 
he insists on yuur tasting his water, which certainly looks crystalline. 
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Whereupon, after you have gulped down a quarter of a pint out of 
compliment, he gives you his word of honour that every drop of it 
was extracted from a cesspool by his patent process. The thought 
that he is a man of scrupulous truthfulness is not reassuring. At 
such a moment you are disposed to value mendacity as the chiefest 
of virtues. You may indeed try to hug a paradoxical belief that 
some patentees hesitate not to perpetrate sham miracles in order to 
prove the accuracy of their inventions. But, no. Later on in the 
evening, when Brown has become emboldened owing to the absorp- 
tion of claret and champagne, you overhear a strange pedal-pipe 
obbligato accompaniment to ‘ I would that my Love,’ which is being 
trolled forth by the female Browns. It is the voice of their father 
painfully explaining his patent process to deaf old Lady Stickington, 
who doesn’t quite know whether the polite thing under these trying 
circumstances is to be charmed or horrified. 

Now, not to be prolix, I maintain stoutly that these three citi- 
zens of credit and renown are nothing better than three small boys. 
Jones, at the tender age of six, used to ride his hobby-horse ; Smith 
was addicted to sailing small craft in a pond; whilst Brown dearly 
loved the manvfacture on the sly of little dirt-pies. Each still pur- 
sues his favourite toy as the one swmmum bonum worth living for ; 
with this difference—that whereas in childhood the excessive affec- 
tion for a plaything would evoke a rebuke from some superior prag- 
matical female in temporary nursery authority, any amount of blind 
fatuity in regard of horses, yachts, and sewage will insure in after 
life the encomiums of Mrs. Grundy, and may end in the proprietor 
of the infatuation being seriously testimonialed. 

Of all places where toys for the adult are most plentiful, com- 
mend me to old Oxford. For instance, the Rev. Dr. Silenus, whose 
cuticle can only be compared to a vat, is by his college supplied liber- 
ally with two favourite playthings—poor innocent babe !—to wit, 
brown sherry and vintage port. I won’t mention Oxford fives-balls, 
racket-bats, cricket paraphernalia, oars, and punt-poles ; since these, 
together with billiard-cues and illustrated pasteboard, are veritable 
adjuncts of the playground. But I may enumerate, among other 
toys much in vogue, books collected, to be sold after the demise of 
the buyer by auction, for the benefit of rapacious heirs-at-law ; cho- 
rister boys petted like princes of the blood until incipient manhood, 
and then too often, just as old Derby favourites are now and again 
consigned to the cab-rank, discarded by their admirers to flounder 
helplessly through the mud of real life; and last, not least, ecclesi- 
astical millinery and antiquities, which simply entrance and engross 
the amateur who makes them his study and delight. 

Such a being was Mr. Orphrey of St. Swithin’s. Vulgar people 
would dub him ruthlessly a Ritualist. I have no desire, however, to 
overstep the decent line which separates commonplace narrative from 
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dogmatic theology ; still less to join in the blatant hoot raised by 
uncharitable voices against a party which is only unpopular because 
it is supposed to be identified with refinement. You remember pro- 
bably the query of the old madrigal, ‘ What, then, is love, sings Cory- 
don, since Phyllida is grown so coy?’ The response whereunto in- 
cludes, among other definitions of love, that of ‘ a serious toy.’ No 
doubt much of the pomp and circumstance of glorious ritual, which 
the sceptical and scoffing would designate by the ipsissima verba of 
Elizabethan Corydon, may be charitably set down to the account of 
a pure sentiment. In any case, why grudge certain hard-working 
priests the small luxury of their serious toys by way of relaxation after 
long hours of labour in the slums and in the hot and fetid rooms of 
the sick and dirty ? 

But we are digressing from Mr. Orphrey to Mr. Orphrey’s ’doxy. 
As for that gentleman, his dabbling with priestly toys could only be 
regarded as erratic, having no raison d’étre, since he happened to be 
a mere undergrad.; not by any means a presbyter, not even so much 
as a deacon. To explain. Bitten with the ecclesiastical mania, 
Mr. Orphrey in his impatience could not wait for the ceremony of 
ordination, but lashed out into tremendous expenditure and wild 
‘functions’ whilst yet in statu pupillari. The enthusiastic young 
man’s bedroom became transmogrified into an oratory, with all the 
correct accessories in accordance with the use of Sarum. As for his 
sitting-room, it was simply levitical. After opening the door you 
had to grope your way through a curtain of Utrecht velvet, con- 
structed to represent arras. Crucifixes, prie-dieus, Glastonbury chairs, 
pyxes, Overbeckian prints, Puginesque hangings, Hardmanian brass 
and Skidmorian iron work, Munich statuary, and Oxford wood-carv- 
ing—the chefs-d’cuvre, by the bye, of those really brilliant artists, 
Margetts and Chapman ; a Scudamorian organ or so, whereon reposed 
symphonically a tractate in black letter on Helmorian Gregorians; a 
casual fald-stool ; and some rush-bottomed chairs warranted to creak 
excruciatingly—these, and other items of a similar sort, made up the 
appointments of Mr. Orphrey’s rooms, which were medieval enough 
in all conscience to make a monk dance a breakdown for very joy. 

The above ‘ properties,’ however, were but little potatoes com- 
pared with the wonderful garments concealed in a cupboard in the 
bed—I beg pardon, oratory. On grand occasions, when, surrounded 
by a few sympathising spirits and abetted by an odd chorister boy 
from a parish choir, Mr. Orphrey performed some special function, 
gorgeous indeed was his apparel, as also that of his assistant and 
deputy-assistant collaborateurs. The cupboard above alluded to con- 
tained chasubles of divers colours supernally embroidered, albs, amices, 
birettas, and a host of other delicacies, the titles whereof are to be 
found by diligent search in the Directorium Anglicanum. In such 
get-up Mr. Orphrey was wont secretively to disport himself, although 
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I must add that a report spread abroad to the effect that the amiable 
enthusiast, in all the blind fervour of ingenuous youth, was known to 
have put on his polychromatic clothing hind before. That, however, 
was no doubt mere pitiful scandal borrowed from ‘ Ye Rhime of Saynte 
Bryanne O’Lynne,’ a party who, as the world believes, inverted a 
sheepskin illogically during the prevalence of extreme cold. 

Now it is a truth, and a sad truth, worthy perhaps the digestion 
of some who attach greater importance to man millinery than to human 
suffering, that ecclesiastical art is by far too beautiful to be cheap. I 
confess to a slight scepticism as to the moral worth of chasubles et 
id genus omne; but to their genuine loveliness I will testify heart- 
wholly, whilst, experto crede, I am fully cognisant of their costliness. 
It came to pass therefore that our friend Mr. Orphrey, when bills 
showered in like hailstones, found to his abject horror that he had 
overrun the constable to the tune of five hundred pounds. 

This arithmetical truism was indeed appalling; chiefly because 
his relatives, being a set of charitable souls who respected Foxe’s 
Martyrology and despised the Fathers, who in one word were rabid 
Puritans and frantic fanatics, would have rushed péle-méle to the 
nearest lunatic asylum and resigned themselves cheerfully to a strait- 
waistcoat, did they but suspect the little game their young hopeful had 
been playing. He could not appeal to them for funds to discharge 
his various liabilities; not he. It would have been worse than use- 
less, positively mischievous. He had indeed already received a ter- 
rible fright, owing to the skittishness of his bosom friend, Mr. Reredos, 
which made him, by the way, doubly cautious. It happened on this 
wise: Mr. Reredos entertained a sardonic feeling of chronic exasper- 
ation against the editor of the London Discord, a reputable print of 
an ultra-puritanical cast. It occurred one fine day to the inventive 
genius of this young hopeful that it would not be bad fun to hoax his 
pet detestation. Accordingly, after carefully composing some doggrel 
verses breathing a spirit of Mariolatry so violent that they certainly 
would have been placed upon the Index if ever they had journeyed as 
far as Rome, he indited a verbose epistle to the editor of the Discord 
describing with cruel exactitude one of Mr. Orphrey’s functions, and 
in an assumed vein of Protestant indignation calling especial atten- 
tion to his own jangling words, which he affirmed formed a sort of © 
canto fermo to the whole business. Need it be added that the 
Discord jumped at so paying a sensation, and not only inserted 
every line of Mr. Reredos’ highly-spiced account, but farther com- 
mented upon Oxford as a cento of abomination, and implored its 
readers to send their sons to Dublin University, or else keep them 
bottled up at home? Mr. Reredos had prudently—shall I say jesu- 
itically ?—addressed the editor of the Discord under a false name, and 
had also located his horrible scene of amateur Popery in another col- 
lege than St. Swithin’s; nevertheless it made Mr. Orphrey shiver, 
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lest the wild excitement which prevailed in consequence of the rage 
and fury of the Discord should turn popular suspicion against him- 
self as a delinquent ; so much so that he was much too terrified to 
join in the peals of laughter which issued from the sides of Mr. Rere- 
dos as he recited, with intense satisfaction, specimens of passion in 
tatters aired alike by the entire staff of the Discord newspaper and 
its numerous correspondents. 

‘ What is to be done, my dyarrest Dens ?? murmured the afflicted 
undergrad. in his usual monotone, addressing, I must add, his friend 
Mr. Reredos by his Christian name. 

‘I cannot by any stretch of the faculty of imagination elucidate 
your problem, my dyarrest Orphrey,’ was the glib reply. 

‘I—I don’t like to part with the various items I cannot pay for,’ 
faltered Mr. Orphrey, ‘ because, you see, they might be consigned to 
secular uses.’ 

‘ The sacrilege of Belshazzar !’ echoed his friend sympathetically. 

‘And yet—and yet, my dyarrest Dens,’ muttered Mr. Orphrey, 
with a very elongated visage, ‘ I don’t see my way out of the wood. 
The matter has progressed to its penultimate stage. In fact—to 
volunteer a plenary confession—I have learnt an important lesson 
in the philosophy of credit. Your tradesman begins by forwarding 
his little account of a yard long, terminated by a total in two or 
three figures. This infernal thumbscrew he designates ‘‘ Your es- 
teemed favour.” That is the grovelling phase; and like most other 
things of beauty it is evanescent. A reminder soon follows in the 
shape of ‘‘ To bill delivered,” whereof the real harshness is veiled 
by a bland supplication for ‘‘ farther orders.”” The next step is a 
very humble request for a payment on account of your terrifying total, 
which by some inexplicable multiplying process has already waxed a 
few pounds and shillings. This application you may consider the 
crisis, inasmuch as all subsequent communications are couched in 
language more or less impudent. Your creditor is primarily sur- 
prised, secondly minatory, thirdly vindictive. You are then handed 
over to the tender mercies of Messrs. Gryppe and Skynne, whose 
minion takes up his abode outside your door; and, lastly, you are 
served with a writ in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. That, I regret 
to add, my dyarrest Dens, is the hard fate at this very moment of 
one Ambrose Orphrey of St. Swithin’s.’ 

My dyarrest Dens Reredos looked very much like Eliphaz the 
Temanite after he had swallowed a cruet of vinegar—in a word, a 
sorry Job’s comforter. 

‘You are not suggestive,’ growled Mr. Orphrey testily. 

‘Ex nihilo nihil fit,’ observed his friend, with a miserable at- 
tempt at a saccharine smile. ‘If I were in your position at the pre- 
sent moment, I’d—’ 

‘Well, Reredos, out with it.’ 
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‘I'd cut the knot of my difficulties by raffling the whole blessed 
lot.’ 

‘Reredos!’ exclaimed Mr. Orphrey loftily; ‘I’m surprised at 
your levity!’ 

‘ Pooh!’ retorted my dyarrest almost contemptuously ; ‘ you’ll be 
a deal more surprised if Gryppe and Skynne get a judgment against 
you in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court.’ 

No logic could have proved more unanswerable. The terrible 
tribunal presided over by the Vice-Chancellor possesses powers almost 
unlimited. It can not only imprison, fine, and distrain, but, worse 
still, rusticate and expel. To avoid the jaws of such a monster any 
sacrifice appeared tolerable, even an iconoclasm of the most cherished 
of sentimentalities. 

Accordingly the columns of the Church Times and Church Re- 
view announced that a raffle would take place, in Smug’s Auction- 
rooms, Oxford, of certain articles of millinery, furniture, and art, duly 
specified. Tickets, to the number of five hundred, one guinea each. 
The prizes, all told, amounted to fifty only. But then, were they 
not prizes indeed ! 

Now, as we are already aware, St. Swithin’s College contained 
within its walls not only such amiable medivalists as Messrs. Or- 
phrey and Reredos, but also the magnificent Pompone and the light- 
hearted Temperly, the absorbent Rapax and the festive Bumpus. 
To these gentlemen, one and all, the prospect of a medieval raffle 
seemed fraught with possible amusement. ; 

About this time Mr. Pompone, having paid a considerable fee, 
had been initiated into some surprisingly tall degree in freemasonry, 
and thereby had acquired the prescriptive right of dressing up in the 
costume of King Richard I. The stage properties requisite to con- 
vert a modern English gentleman into a Crusader having been ordered 
and duly delivered, Mr. Pompone invited a select few of his friends 
to inspect his handsome person in its new and, to do him justice, 
highly-picturesque guise. 

The verdict was unanimous—superb ! 

Mr. Pompone, taking up a position on the hearth-rug, surveyed 
himself in the glass with sublime satisfaction. In the judgment of 
his peers he entirely concurred. 

‘ D’haw,’ he remarked, stroking his decidedly crusading mous- 
tache, ‘ what do you think of my diamonds ?’ 

‘ Diamonds!’ cried Mr. Bumpus, surveying scornfully certain soi- 
disant jewels which were let into these vestments of knighthood. 

‘Exaactly,’ replied Mr. Pompone, as he perceived a cloud of doubt 
arise on his friends’ admiring countenances. ‘ They’re f’hamily 
diamonds.’ 

‘They may be family diamonds,’ retorted waspish Mr. Bumpus, 
‘but they’re not diamonds !’ 
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‘ D’haw, exaactly,’ replied the imperturbable Mr. Pompone, light- 
ing a cigar. ‘ Have some champagne.’ 

As he spoke his finger pointed majestically to a glass barrel 
placed on a bracket in the corner of his room, under the tap whereof 
was stationed ready, ay ready, a tumbler. The barrel in question, 
at a guess, might hold a maximum of six magnums. It was full. 
The eyes of Mr. Rapax gleamed. 

‘Don’t be shy, Temperly,’ he exclaimed, in a charmingly re- 
assuring tone, promptly tossing off his good half-pint of that seductive 
fluid. 

‘I call this machine the ne plus ultra of fizzical science,’ ob- 
served that gentleman in response, as he took to the gift of the gods 
quite lovingly. 

‘D’haw, Temperly, bestial!’ ejaculated Mr. Pompone, who ob- 
jected to any one punning in his presence except himself. ‘TI bor- 
rowed the idea from long Skittleton of the Guards.’ 

‘ Borrowed or not borrowed,’ rejoined Mr. Bumpus, ‘ it assuredly 
pays.’ 

‘ Exaactly,’ continued Mr. Pompone, with a passing glance of 
contempt at Mr. Bumpus. ‘ Skittleton is about the l’hatitude of an 
average worm. I mean, of course, in proportion to his l’hongitude. 
That, I suppose, is the reason why his constitution is so excessively 
thirsty; because his l’hiquors have to travel a considerable distance 
before they get c’homfortably settled. However independent of n’ha- 
tural causes, he invented that barrel in order to insure a constant 
supply to an ever-recurring demand.’ 

‘I give it up,’ observed Mr. Bumpus, looking mystified. 

‘In this way,’ proceeded Mr. Pompone, disregarding the inter- 
ruption. ‘ Skittleton lies flat on his back on the sofa with the tap 
inserted in his mouth. Then he issues the strictest orders to his 
fi’hunkey to turn it on, and on no account to stop until he hears a 
gurgling noise in his throat.’ 

‘In that case,’ remarked Mr. Rapax, ‘I think, with your kind 
permission, Pompone, I will take just one more sip.’ 

‘ By all means,’ responded the hospitable Mr. Pompone. ‘Pray 
lap, gentlemen. To revert, however, to s’hubject of the costume in 
which I have the honour to appear, it has raised a se’herious ques- 
tion in my mind.’ 

‘ Give it a name,’ burst from the lips of all present. 

‘Exaactly. I'll come at once to the point ; a ch’oice of profes- 
sions is offered me. I can either go into the Ch’urch or the Guards.’ 

‘Hardly a choice,’ suggested Mr. Bumpus; ‘ the Church hasn’t 
even a club of its own.’ 

*O que j'aime les militaires,’ smirked Mr. Temperly. 

‘If it’s a mere matter of grub—’ commenced Mr. Rapax. 

‘ D’haw,’ interrupted Mr. Pompone, ‘ you’ve none of you hit the 
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right n’hail on the head. It’s a simple que’hestion of which uniform 
suits me best.’ 

‘Hah, just so!’ hazarded Mr. Bumpus, not precisely catching 
his drift. 

‘No doubt about it,’ observed Mr. Temperly sagely, determined 
to be on the right side. 

‘An embarras de richesses,’ volunteered judicious Mr. Rapax, 
exhibiting farther playfulness in the direction of the champagne tap 
—furtively, however. 

‘You see,’ added Mr. Pompone, with solemn earnestness, ‘ the 
doose of the Guards is that the privates are so uncommonly well 
groomed, not to speak of their g’horgeous array, as almost —ahum 
—to eclipse the officers. Now, in the Ch’urch, assuming as a 
matter of course that one is a rihitualist, a chahasuble is—ahum 
—both impressive and becoming.’ 

‘ That’s all very fine,’ interposed Mr. Temperly, ‘ but you don’t 
go and enlist in the army for everlasting ; whereas in the Church—’ 

‘There’s the alternative of Monsignor Capel,’ suggested Mr. 
Bumpus knowingly. 

‘Or the Shakers,’ added Mr. Temperly. ‘ You can always get 
rid of parsonic disabilities by devoting your toes to Terpsichore.’ 

‘ Exaactly,’ gurgled forth Mr. Pompone, with that ponderous so- 
lemnity with which he ever approached a paradox. ‘But we are 
digressing from the quehestion of uniform (don’t laugh, Temperly ; 
a fellow’s future cannot be regarded as quite ridihiculous). How- 
ever, as I was about to remark, Orphrey is going to raffle a lot of 
rihitualistic vestments. I’ve put in, and I suppose you fellows have 
done the same. Now what I wish is to strike a b’hargain to this 
effect: If you, gentlemen, will agree, in the event of either of you 
pulling off a chahasuble, to hand it over to me, I'll guarantee, in the 
event of my winning a prize which is not a chahasuble, to surrender 
it to be raffied between yourselves. Is that a b’hargain ?’ 

‘ Right you are,’ responded Mr. Temperly ; ‘ but I say, Pom, old 
boy, what the dickens do you want with a chasuble ?’ 

‘ That’s my affair,’ was the mysterious answer to this intrusive 
question. 
* * * * * * 

For Mr. Orphrey’s raffle, in spite of advertising, canvassing, and 
the almost superhuman efforts of Mr. Dens Reredos, but one hundred 
and forty-nine tickets out of five hundred were subscribed. Never- 
theless, inasmuch as something would have to be paid in order to 
stay the wolfish appetite of importunate creditors, it was deemed 
advisable not to return the moneys in hand, but to run the risk of 
losing something like a thousand pounds worth of ritualistic effects in 
preference to the certainty of a judgment in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. Mr. Orphrey, it is true, groaned in spirit. Nevertheless he 
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consoled himself with the reflection that after all he was holder of 
no less than three hundred and fifty-one chances against the one 
hundred and forty-nine purchased by the public; and therefore, by 
every maxim of probability, he ought to win at least half the prizes, 
if not more. This thought nerved him to see the matter through to 
the bitter end. 

He met with average luck. To his own tickets fell about two- 
thirds of the numerous nicknackeries; one reverse, however, cut 
him to the quick. He failed to win one single chasuble ; and these 
embroidered vestments were indeed the deities nearest his heart. 
Above all, as a sort of climax of impropriety, a real beauty which 
had been especially imported for him from a Belgian convent became 
the property of Erastian Mr. Rapax, a circumstance which caused 
Orphrey’s outraged ecclesiastical sensibilities to ooze forth lachry- 
mosely. Cinqbars of Christ Church could not have moaned more 
plaintively the loss of his favourite Badger, which in its brief exist- 
ence had earned a hundred pounds in honest wagers, had mortally 
wounded several dogs, and, over and above covering its proprietor 
with glory, had removed a fraction of his right arm. 

‘Hallo, R’hapax,’ exclaimed the basso expressivo of Mr. Pom- 
pone, ‘I congrahatulate you. That chahasuble you have la’handed 
is, I believe, mine.’ 

Mr. Rapax, whose bump of acquisitiveness was largely developed, 
looked just a little blue. You see that Mr. Pompone had not won 
a prize; consequently, in accordance with the agreement previously 
entered into, the winner had won but to lose. 

‘I imagined you were going to let me off,’ he observed, the wish 
being father to the thought. 

‘A bhargain is a b’hargain,’ oracularly responded Mr. Pompone. 
‘However, Rapax, not to press too hard upon you, I’ll recoup you 
the expense of your raffle ticket.’ 

Mr. Rapax tried to smile. 

‘ And what’s more,’ continued Mr. Pompone, ‘ I'll stand a regular 
stiff feed at the Mitre. None of your chops and omelettes, but the 
entire gourmandise—treal turtle, a cut of the neck of venison, an 
ortolan, an ice-pudding, and a marrow-bone to top up with; drinks 
to fit, and a free billiard-table afterwards.’ 

Mr. Rapax did smile. 

From henceforth the question in everybody’s mouth was, ‘ What 
will he do with it?’ If you met twenty men in the brief space of 
half an hour, after the usual British growl anent the barometer that 
it was beatifically hot, cold, wet, or dry, the stereotyped exclamation 
would be, ‘I say, can you tell me what Pompone’s little game with 
that chasuble is?’ Whereunto you could only respond that, in the 
absence of material whereon to build a bet, your mind was an idiotic 


blank. 
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- This riddle Mr. Pompone at length condescended to solve in the 
following form : 

‘Mr. Pompone requests the honour of your company on Wed- 
nesday next, at half-past eight p.m., in the Holywell Music-room. 
Charades—dancing.’ 

In plain English, this very gallant young gentleman had organised 
for the delectation of the Oxford young ladies of his acquaintance— 
and, in consideration of his length of limb and purse, they were le- 
gionary—an evening’s jollification. I use the word advisedly, for 
whatever Mr. Pompone did was thorough. He never asked any 
Christian of either sex to sit down to the deleterious vintages of 
Rottguttesheimer. He would have reckoned it mere barefaced ef- 
frontery to invite any reputable people to a stand-up supper of saw- 
dusty sandwiches and sour negus. In short, he desired his guests, 
after the fashion of the month of March, to come in like lambs and 
go out like lions; to grow by pleasant stages from dwarfs into giants, 
from giants into giants refreshed with wine. 

Yet—to be truthful—this sudden gush of colossal hospitality 
was not altogether on account of the bright eyes, fair epidermis, and 
golden hair of Oxford maidenhood. There existed a strong motive 
power in the background—to wit, a buxom mamma and two sera- 
phic daughters thereof, Miss Dody and Miss Lulu, who were about 
to descend upon Oxford for the especial purpose of lending grace to 
Mr. Pompone’s party, and for whom the aforesaid congregation was 
to be collected. . There was generally a method in Mr. Pompone’s 
madness, and a very large-hearted, beneficent, and agreeable style of 
method it was; one, too, which, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I should like to see universal in whatever corner of the globe I may 
happen to be located. 

No doubt about it. For instance, if de rigueur there were tea 
and coffee for the female contingent as soon as they entered, in a 
side room, where the band were rosining their bows and lips most 
fluently, you might find all sorts of cheering liquids for the thirsty 
male. A clever scout—mayhap the ever-faithful Jommas—button- 
holed every trousered being, detached him from his parasitical petti- 
coats, and despatched him happy to that glory-hole of Bacchus, 
from whence he issued shortly, or longly, according to his taste, 
radiant indeed. As for the musicianers, they got so very pleasant 
before ever a chord was struck as to exhibit signs of leap-frog and 
bear-fighting, until they were checked by a single ‘exaactly’ from the 
deep pedal-pipes of a too liberal host, which reduced the lot at once 
to their ordinary level of catgut and brass. 

The company having assembled, and imbibed their preliminary 
refreshment, charades were announced, and Mr. Pompone, leaving 
the duties of hospitality to be temporarily discharged by his active 
lieutenant, Mr. Temperly, disappeared; and within a few minutes 
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the band struck up the overture to Masaniello, whilst all eyes were 
directed towards the stage. 

The dressing part of the business did not occupy a long time; 
at the conclusion of the overture the curtain drew up, disclosing Mr. 
Pompone in the resplendent uniform of a private in the Life Guards, 
and pacing up and down sentry-wise, as one to the manner born. 

To him enters a little ragged street urchin—one of the choir- 
boys of St. Swithin’s College chapel—whereupon the band strike up 
the accompaniment to Bishop’s immortal ‘ Bid me discourse,’ which 
the youngster trolls forth splendidly, receiving in return that ovation 
a fine boy singer can always extract from women, who would give 
their eyes for his quantity and quality of voice, his time and tune, his 
perfect aplomb, and capability of reading at sight. The applause 
having subsided, the ragged songster, assuming an air of perfect 
impudence, turns to Mr. Pompone, and inquires ‘how it feels a-top 
of all that padding ;’ upon which saucy utterance the curtain falls, 
and the orchestra, to insure prolixity, strike up a set of quadrilles. 

Theregis a good bit of pushing and shoving behind the curtain, 
from which circumstance the audience are able to infer that some- 
thing out of the common is in prospectu. The music also, weari- 
some as it is in its washy quadrillishness, comes to an end too soon. 
Whereupon a tip is given to the leader, who strikes up Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Wedding March,’ in the middle whereof the curtain rises upon a 
tableau truly striking. 

By levying a contribution on Mr. Orphrey’s ecelesiastical para- 
phernalia, which had been scattered throughout St. Swithin’s College 
and the University, Mr. Pompone had contrived to fit up quite a 
gorgeous and eminently correct ritualistic altar with flowers, candles, 
and all the etceteras. In front of this imposing piece of furniture, 
still more imposing himself he appeared clad in alb, chasuble, stole, 
biretta, and all the other properties. In front of him knelt a gen- 
tleman, in fact Mr. Bumpus, and a lady attired to perfection as a 
bride, and attended by a bevy of bridesmaids. To the right and left 
were stationed the choir-boys of St. Swithin’s quite romanesqued in 
scarlet cassocks, whilst a thurifer appeared swinging incense with 
frantic vigour. Mr. Pompone, having with magnificent dignity 
placed the hand of the aforesaid Mr. Bumpus in that of the young 
lady, causing that gentleman rather thrilling sensations, raised 
solemnly a brace of fingers in the air, suggestive rather of hailing a 
distant cab, but intended to represent the donation of his benedic- 
tion. After which, the choir bursting into a delicious chorale, the 
curtain fell for the second time. 

‘ What can the word be?’ cried Miss Dody and Miss Lulu’s 
mamma, much interested. 

‘I should guess “‘ guardsman,’’’ remarked Miss Dody. 

‘I can understand ‘‘ guard,”’’ retorted Miss Lulu; ‘but why 
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‘man’? Surely at a wedding the man is a very secondary con- 
sideration.’ 

‘Hush, my dear,’ frowned mamma. ‘Such a sentiment may be 
true, but it is hardly good breeding.’ 

‘Why,’ cried Miss Dody as the band, which had been fiddling 
vehemently a medley of popular airs, suddenly pulled up sharp in the 
middle of ‘ It’s a way we have in the ’Varsity—’ ‘ why—if—no— 
why—what !’ 

Well might her little tongue ejaculate; well might her little 
brain whirl with surprise. Alone upon the stage stood the great 
and magnificent Pompone himself, quite serious, attired in his ordi- 
nary evening dress, only that in him the principle of desinit in 
piscem mulier formosa superne was inverted. It was not his un- 
derstandings which were piscose, but his upper story. 

He had tired his head with a gigantesque chevelwre; and in 
this guise, signalling to his faithful orchestra for music, commenced 
a dignified and solemn breakdown. The company could not help 
laughing. The performance was eminently silly, but so for the mat- 
ter of that is all burlesque. Moralising apart, suffice it that our Cory- 
pheus, charmed at having opened the mouths of his numerous 
friends from ear to ear, set to work in good earnest, regardless of 
perspiration and the waste of tissue, and had quite succeeded, not 
only in kicking much dust out of the boards, but also in convincing 
every one of his agility, when, in the midst of his frantic efforts to 
convert his right leg into a pivot whereupon to rotate his whole 
trunk, the hair-pins which attached the chevelure to his short- 
cropped poll without warning loosened, and the inert mass of Russian 
hair shot off at right angles, and deposited itself at the feet of the 
mamma of Miss Dody and Miss Lulu. This was the climax. Amidst 
a complete storm of applause the curtain fell with a flop. 

‘It can’t be ‘‘ guardsman,”’ remarked Miss Dody. 

‘ Shall I tell you what I think it is?’ said her sister, glancing 
mischievously at the young lady’s coiffure, which, entre nous, might 
have been a trifle less demonstrative without violating any known 
canon of good taste. 

‘ Whisper it, Lulu,’ was the cat-like reply. 

‘It’s ‘“‘ Topknot,”’’ hissed forth the young lady. ‘ Rather a 
broad hint, don’t you think so, all surrounding circumstances con- 
sidered ?” 

‘Nonsense, Lulu,’ was the muttered response. 

Miss Lulu, however, was right ; and I really think that if Mr. 
Pompone had not judgmatically turned on at that crisis a smart tap 
of sparkling fluids, more than one female in the room would have 
been quite prepared to hatch up an offence, where assuredly none 
was designed, or indeed dreamt of, by the unconscious offender. 

The tap, however, set matters quite smooth. Soon a posse of 
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muscular undergrads. cleared the decks for action.. Dowagers were 
promptly reduced to sedent whistiness, whilst those among them 
who believed in the peccability of pasteboard devices improved the 
shining hour by picking holes in their neighbours’ characters, and 
edified each other’s souls with good strong pungent scandal. 

With the exhilarating music of the Genevieve de Brabant waltzes 
fantastic toes were easily brought into accord. The old damp room 
where Handel’s rhythmical ponderosities used to be performed, under 
the style of ‘ancient concerts,’ became mazier and mazier. The 
girls’ spirits rose, and all declared that a more wildly jolly evening 
was not likely to be spent in proper ecclesiastical Oxford for many 
aterm. There was one wallflower, and one only. Mr. Rapax could 
eat, drink, smoke, chaff, and construe Thucydides, but he never yet 
had tried to gyrate either on a partner’s toes or on ice. Skating and 
dancing were not in the list of his accomplishments. 

To him, winded after a delicious whirl with Miss Lulu, advanced 
Mr. Temperly, beaming beautifully. 

‘Well, old boy,’ said that gentleman, ‘now we know why that mys- 
terious animal Pompone made such desperate running on chasubles.’ 

‘No doubt about it,’ yawned Mr. Rapax, who was devoutly anti- 
cipating supper. ‘Old Pom didn’t, however, behave exactly shab- 
bily. He stood a supernacular feed at the Mitre—turtle, whitebait, 
matrow-patties—everything. Thank the pigs, for once in my life I 
ate too much.’ This with a long-drawn sigh of infinite satisfaction. 

These wiseacres, I must add, were not quite right in their con- 
jecture, as will appear from the following dialogue. 

Mr. Pompone and Miss Dody had been dancing to the verge of 
fatigue, and were now in that delightful condition which can only be 
described as the acme of mutual satisfaction. Their eyes were 
riveted on each other with something approaching odic force. They 
looked like a brace of principals in the farce of Love’s Young Dream. 

‘D’haw,’ murmured Mr. Pompone, in a dulcet tone pregnant 
with amorous meaning, ‘which uhuniform, do you consider, Miss 
Dody, the more becoming—the Guardsman’s or the chahasuble ?’ 

Miss Dody cast down her big eyes artlessly. 

‘ The Guardsman’s,’ she faltered, ‘is very, very sweet ; but the 
ecclesiastical vestment is—well, simply lovely !’ 

‘ Exaactly,’ replied Mr. Pompone, with decided emphasis. ‘That 
settles the matter. I shall go into the Church.’ 

Now you know howit came to pass that this magnificent gentle- 
man coveted a chasuble. He wished to test and be guided by Miss 
Dody’s infallibility on a question more or less sartorial. You may 
smile at him, but he was in his way a fine fellow, and typical withal 
of a large class, few of whose numbers are blessed with his out- 
spoken honesty in matters of pure vanity. 


COMPTON READE, M.A. 
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SECOND CLASS 


TimE was when your third-class passenger was the béte noire of the 
railway company. He was the obnoxious person in the fustian 
jacket, whom the company were driven by Act of Parliament to 
provide for, but of whom they desired to see as little as possible. 
Ingenious devices were resorted to, to drive him off the line. His 
trains started at unearthly hours in the morning, and came in at 
dismal hours of the night. They were contrived so as to pass the 
longest time possible in dreary shunts at wretched roadside stations. 
Every humiliation in the way of bad accommodation and incivility 
had the unfortunate passenger to endure. He felt himself a worm, 
and no man, as long as he held one of those wretched little billets 
that entitled him to conveyance in a parliamentary train. It is 
said that on some lines the companies have been known to grant 
free passes to persons whose presence was likely to be offensive to 
the rest of the passengers—sweeps, and others of cognate dirty 
callings—and we can well believe it. Did we not see, not very long 
ago, the following inscription over one of the portals of a well- 
known terminus on the Surrey side of the water: ‘ Booking-office 
for Horses, Dogs, and Third-class Passengers’ ? 

But now your third-class passenger is king. Railway despots 
are reluctantly opening their eyes to the fact, that if they would 
retain their power they must govern on democratic principles. The 
great formula, that it is more advantageous to provide at low fares 
for the public mass rather than purvey for special wants at high 
fares, is beginning to be recognised as a truth. One of the most 
prosperous and best managed of railway companies, the Midland, 
has already adopted this principle. Mr. Gladstone has pronounced 
in its favour in reference to the metropolitan traffic. Its adoption 
all over England is now only a matter of time, despite the prejudices 
of directors. 

And the unfortunate second class is doomed to extinction, to 
disappear from the world unhonoured and regretted, unless, perhaps, 
by Jeames and the ladies’-maids, whu may be horrified at the pro- 
spect of having to associate with ‘the populace,’ or by Barnacles of 
the Lucubrator, who regards its existence as a barrier between 
himself in the first class and a howling mob of roughs in the third 
class. And yet in a certain sense the existence of this moribund 
second class is sempiternal. The cremation of Phenix II. is the 
prelude to the installation of Phoenix I1I.; the king being dead, we 
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proclaim the new king. From the moment of its disappearance 
from Bradshaw, of its effacement from the last time-table of the 
most sluggish line in the kingdom, the second class will spring again 
into existence, gifted with renewed vitality. If three men are riding 
a horse, and you knock off the middle one, the one behind becomes 
number two to all intents and purposes. If there remain only two 
classes, one of them must be the second. The fact is, we are all 
to be promoted—all we poor third-class wretches, who have more 
children than cash, and who come in for more kicks than halfpence. 
We shall no longer be the third estate; we shall all be raised to 
the peerage, and own no superiors but the princes who go first class. 

How did it come into existence, this triple division of classes, 
and who is responsible for its application to travelling? Was it 
modelled after the British constitution of Kings, Lords, and Commons, 
or did we take a leaf from the castes of India, the Bramans repre- 
sented in the first class, the Kshatryas or warriors in the second, 
and the common rush of people in the third? Perhaps we borrowed 
the idea from the foreign diligences, where the coupé, the banquette, 
and the interior may represent in some fashion the three classes. 
Certainly there was no corresponding division on our own stage and 
mail coaches, and the distinction between outside and inside did not 
involve any social separation. The nobleman perhaps went outside, 
whilst the bourgeois was snugly boxed inside. No one would think 
of exacting a first-class seat in an omnibus, and we are thankful to 
say that hitherto no attempt has been made to create such a dis- 
tinction in tramway-cars in London, although you find the futile 
division in France—in the Havre tramways, for instance—otherwise 
excellent. 

Probably, in the minds ofthe early organisers ofrailway travelling, 
there existed an idea that it was necessary to provide for those 
exclusive individuals who usually travelled post or in their own car- 
riages a similar dignified conveyance, in which they might be fenced 
off from vulgar contact. The second class, then, was meant for the 
ordinary travelling public; whilst in answer to the demand for 
cheaper conveyance for the late outside passengers, open cars were 
attached to the trains. In these the occupants suffered all the pangs 
of cold and heat, and wind and rain, as in the old-fashioned coaching- 
days, with the added delights of showers of burning ashes and clouds 
of sulphurous smoke, and the choking vaporous air of the dungeon- 
like tunnels. To these open cars public opinion in time com- 
pelled the railway companies to affix roofs, which protected the 
passengers partly from the rain, but intensified the cold and draughts. 
To these in slow progression succeeded a carriage entirely closed in, 
with movable shutters and louvre boards, but unglazed, dark and 
miserable extremely, and yet a great advance. The seats of these 
cars were longitudinal; they were narrow and high, mere shelves, 
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in fact ; and the two rows of seats in the middle of the carriage were 
provided with a low back that effectually prevented any.ease of 
posture. These penitential vans are still in use on some lines, 
notably the South-Western. Another construction followed, in which 
the seats were transverse, and which was divided into compartments, 
but open from end to end. Little glazed peep-holes were provided 
here and there, but the main openings for light and air were closed 
by wooden shutters simply. Miserable vehicles were these to travel 
in; a moody darkness reigned within ; in summer choking dust, in 
winter chilling fog, were your constant companions de voyage. True 
hotbeds were they of rheum and influenza—were, nay are; for 
these constructions still survive, and are common on most of our 
lines. 

Of late years really comfortable carriages have been provided 
by the great companies running northwards, by the North-Western, 
Midland, and Great Northern; but on the lines running southwards, 
and on many of the local northern lines, the third-class accommo- 
dation is disgraceful exceedingly. 

It is not very long since no lights were exhibited in third-class 
carriages, and there is still a good deal of room for improvement in 
that respect. In the early days of parliamentary trains the writer 
was travelling by one of these humble conveyances, when at a road- 
side station two ladies entered the carriage in a hesitating nervous 
manner, as if half afraid of the enterprise they had undertaken. 
The elder was a decidedly ancient’ virgin, with a face that retained 
some of its freshness, but that was covered over with a network 
of little wrinkles like the cracks in an old oil-painting. The 
younger was also passée, but had not yet abandoned all claims 
to youth, and was evidently petted and protected by her elder sister 
as if she were yet a little girlk They looked round timorously at 
the motley assemblage of labourers, farmers, publicans, tramps, 
and so on, but seated themselves resignedly at last, tucking up their 
dresses in all directions to avoid contaminations. Presently the 
train whisked into a tunnel. ‘ O, this is dreadful, sister!’ whispered 
the younger, clutching the elder by the arm; ‘in the dark with 
all these men!’ ‘My dear, I am prepared,’ said the other, with 
solemn triumph. And drew from her pocket a box of wax matches, 
one of which she lighted, and then devoted herself during the rest 
of her passage through the tunnel to the task of nourishing and 
preserving the vestal flame. The fair faded faces illumined by the 
feeble taper, the dark cavernous carriage with its half-defined occu- 
pants looking on with varied expressions of fun, sarcasm, or sup- 
pressed indignation, somehow remain fixed in one’s memory. 

But as far as lights go, if there be a light at all, its brilliance 
is not a matter of great importance. When there is not sufficient 
daylight to read or watch the country through which yow pass, it is 
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best to go to sleep, and not lay the seeds of future blindness by 
trying to read by lamplight. So we will not insist on any very 
brilliant illumination, but confine our demands on behalf of the 
third-class public to a good, popular, comfortable railway-carriage. 
Wooden seats and backs, if they are shaped with due reference to 
the anatomy of the human frame, are preferable to any other; cer- 
tainly better, take them all the year round, than seats upholstered 
with sticky leather or musty cloth. If one is a sybarite or an 
invalid, one can carry one’s own cushions. But perhaps for through 
traffic it would be desirable to have a little more luxury in the way 
of padded seats, and so on. 

As time goes on, and the bulk of the population get into the 
habit of travelling in comfortable carriages at cheap fares, it is pro- 
bable that the use of the first class will decline, and that the 
saving in ‘ haulage’ and the simplifying of accounts involved in run- 
ning only one class of carriages will bring about its ultimate abo- 
lition. 

‘What,’ cries my Lord Fitzdoodle—‘ what, travel with my own 
servants!’ Why, not necessarily; for your lordship could hire a 
special carriage for the conveyance of your whole establishment. And 
even if you did accompany your servants, it would be better for you 
than for me or the rest of the British public out oflivery. You are 
accustomed to them. The smell of stale flour and pomatum that 
is nauseous to us must be grateful to your lordship’s nose as so much 
incense to your self-importance. Their airs and graces would pro- 
bably be checked by your presence ; they would be less offensive to 
their fellow-passengers of-every degree. 

And, by the way, this flunkey question is the only point on which 
one will regret the abolition of second class. You could always 
avoid these gentry in the third class, and they are the only sec- 
tion of humanity that one need avoid. Soldiers, if not too much 
intoxicated, are rather pleasant companions. Policemen and pri- 
soners one can frequently gain ideas from. Agricultural labourers 
often have a tranquillity and politeness about them that is refresh- 
ing to come in contact with. Artisans of all kinds are the most 
instructive fellow-voyagers one can have. Even your navvy or your 
collier a little tact and good temper will enable you to get on 
with. But to travel with a carriage-load of flunkeys is one of the 
most humiliating of earthly trials. We would have a new law en- 
acted and added compulsorily to the companies’ bylaws: ‘ Flun- 
keys, unless accompanied by their owners, will not be allowed to 
travel in the company’s carriages.’ 

‘ But,’ says Gogmagog, a friend from the City, anent the aboli- 
tion of classes, ‘ these democratic notions are all very well, but they 
won’t go down here. Do you think I would suffer my wife or my 
daughter to travel in a carriage where they might have to listen to 
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bad language, and be exposed to insult and annoyance ?’ Well, not 
to say that other people’s wives and daughters have perforce to put 
up with this, and that a preponderance of decent people in a carriage 
generally secures decent behaviour, it is quite evident that, in the 
present state of morals and manners of our loose floating population, 
high and low, no woman at all travelling alone ought to be exposed 
to the risk of insult unless she chooses to incur it. But the way to 
secure this is to provide a compartment, as is done in French rail- 
ways in all classes, for ladies alone. Such a provision is desirable 
enough, and by lessening the number of classes you facilitate its 
adoption. 

Class prejudices and prepossessions must eventually give way 
before the plain logic of facts and the irresistible arguments of profit 
and loss. Railway companies, like everybody else, must march with 
the times, and the public will indeed be ungrateful if it fails to sup- 
port those who have initiated this movement, which in its result 
will bring within the reach of every one the maximum of accomme- 
dation at the minimum of cost. 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 





AT BILLIARDS 


THE hand that she plays with is whiter 
Than ivory sprinkled with snow ; 
And I’m but a faint-hearted fighter 
With such a redoubtable foe. 
The balls that for me are unruly 
Roll in as if sped by a charm, 
Preneste’s divinity duly 
Has aided that exquisite arm! 


With cool disregard of the angles, 
She plays for impossible ‘ breaks ;’ 
My heart more completely entangles 
By making seductive mistakes. 
The balls fly in every direction, 


My mind mathematical mourns, 
The angle that’s call’d ‘ of reflection’ 
The ‘ angle of incidence’ scorns ! 


I smile on their motions erratic, 
I’m bland about ‘ fluking’ to-night, 
I call up a look quite ecstatic 
When calmly she pockets the white. 
I win when a loser! Ah, sweetest, 
You play with the daintiest art ; 
That’s game! My defeat’s the completest, 
And here is the stake, dear,—my heart! 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 



























































Arthur Lumley, del. C. M. Jenkin, sc. 
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THESPIS AND THEMIS 


In one of the most amusing of the many amusing passages in Lo- 
thair Mr. Disraeli has drain attention to the conspicuous place 
occupied by the drama in the thoughts and affections of the well- 
bred and opulent idlers of London. To keep or subsidise a theatre 
is as fashionable and expensive a pastime as to have a training-stable 
at Newmarket, a yacht at Cowes, a pack of harriers in Bedfordshire, 
or a moor in Sutherlandshire, on which every grouse shot represents 
a sum of not less than one pound ten. A certain novel written by an 
authoress—whose works and whose identity will be sufficiently indi- 
cated when it is said that her heroes are hybrid compositions of the 
‘Homeric warrior and the modern prize-fighter, and that her heroines 
suggest the image of the classic Messalina daubed with the pig- 
ments and inspired with the venal appetites of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Phryne—has given us in the most extravagant yet the most 
clever of her fictions a very magnificent description indeed of the 
interior of one of these Thespian temples, resting upon a basis of 
amateur enterprise, and a highly-glorified and edifying exposition of 
the principles on which it was conducted. Eventually, if I remem- 
ber correctly, the gorgeous edifice, with all its decorations, as splen- 
did and as costly even as the dressing-gowns of Guy-Livingstonian 
guardsmen, is stripped from floor to ceiling by an infuriated mob, and 
the sculpture and carving which adorn balconies and boxes is pulled 
down, till, like the baseless fabric of a vision, there is left not a 
wrack behind. ‘I wonder,’ remarks Hugo Bohun in the romance 
of the Premier whose title is mentioned above, ‘ when he marries, 
whether Brecon will keep on his theatre.’ ‘ His theatre!’ exclaims 
Lothair, who during the period of his Italian escapade has ceased 
to be au courant with the doings of the great world. ‘ Yes,’ re- 
sponds his friend; ‘the high mode now for a real swell is to have 
a theatre. Brecon has the Frolic; Kate Simmons is his manager, 
who calls herself Athalie de Montfort. You ought to have a theatre, 
Lothair; and if there is not one to have, you should build one; it 
would show that you were alive again, and had the spirit of an Eng- 
lish noble, and atone for some of your eccentricities.’ When the 
youthful patrician, thus addressed, intimates that he may succeed his 
Grace the Duke of Brecon in his proprietorship of the Frolic, as he, 
Lothair, in his innocence, hardly supposes he will maintain such an 
establishment when he is married, he is informed by his Mentor that 
‘It is the thing.“ Several of our greatest swells have theatres and 
Tarp Series, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XXVI. Z 
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are married. In fact, a first-rate man should have everything, and 
therefore he ought to have both a theatre and a wife.’ 

This phenomenon, then new to him in English society, sends 
Lothair off into one of his customary brown studies; but our bril- 
liant author does not hint at the solution of the problem. There is 
no doubt about the fact that we are becoming every day more and 
more of a playgoing people. That is the inevitable recoil from the 
incessantly increasing demands made by the conditions of modern 
life upon our industry and our energies. We have more work, and 
we demand more amusement. There are many hundreds of well- 
dressed young gentlemen in London, and, for the matter of that, of 
gentlemen not very young, whose only form of recreation is the 
drama. The club, as an institution, has conspired to help the the- 
atre as an institution. That company of four, every member of 
whom now, as always at this hour—6.30 p.m.—is in full evening 
dress, dining at yonder table in the coffee-room of the Mushroom 
Club, is exclusively composed of habitués of the dramatic shrines of 
the metropolis. You might hunt the drawing-rooms of town from 
Tyburnia to Pimlico, from Bloomsbury to Brompton, without seeing 
either this particular Brown, Jones, Robinson, or Smith mixing in 
the throng. They are bachelors, and to frequent the playhouse is 
their way .of seeing society. It is true that sometimes even these 
stanch patrons of the stage are half-ashamed of the frequency of 
their attendances, and at such moments of compunction, if you are 
impertinent enough to question them as to their evening destina- 
tion, you will probably be met with an evasive answer, or else a 
fabricated statement, which is, under the circumstances, I think, 
permissible. For instance, when, one evening in the height of last 
season, Robinson was issuing from the portal of his club about 
eight p.m., he replied to some inquisitive friend who assumed that 
he was ‘ going to the play,’ ‘No; an engagement for dinner. Bel- 
grave-square, cabman!’ he shouted in audible tones. Now either 
Robinson, when he arrived at the mansion to which he directed his 
charioteer to drive, must have found that he had mistaken the day 
for which he was bidden, or that a sudden calamity had fallen upon 
the household, or the banquet must have been conducted upon Bar- 
mecidal principles, and concluded in an incredibly quick time ; or, 
as a fourth alternative, directly Robinson’s cab disappeared from his 
friend’s sight he must have countermanded his instructions, and 
have gone off at a tangent to the Gaiety Theatre. Certain it is 
that at a quarter to nine the friend above alluded to saw Robinson 
seated in a stall in Mr. Hollingshead’s excellently-conducted play- 
house, intently gazing on the scenic spectacle. 

It would probably be found that gentlemen of the class to whom 
yonder diners belong materially contribute to the prosperity of more 
than one London playhouse—gentlemen who, while having neither 
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lands, nor houses, nor wives, have their share of this world’s trea- 
sure, whose social position is not exactly as well defined as it might 
be, and who, adhering with tolerable application to their commercial 
or official duties by day, seek their pastime when the gas-lamps are 
lit, and find it too. 

-There are other specific reasons which might be assigned for 
the existence of a state of things which came home to Lothair with 
so strong a sense of surprise on his return from his Mediterranean 
escapade. What Greece was toold Rome, Paris is to new London. 
The French capital is the cynosure of the present and the rising 
generation. When little Jack Brandling comes back to the metropoli- 
tan ‘mill’ after his Long-Vacation continental trip—very likely the 
first one he has ever made—he is irrepressibly full of admiring appre- 
ciation of all that he has seen, done, and heard on the other side of 
the Channel. He talks about the delicious vintage of Bordeaux, 
and he drinks a vile compound of sloe-berries and lemon-juice at 
eighteenpence a bottle for breakfast, instead of tea. In the Pa- 
risians, Bulwer has given us a capital sketch of a French nobleman 
who eats and dresses and lives generally after what he conceives 
to be the true British model. Well, the compliment is abundantly 
and with interest returned by Brandling the small. He extols the 
Parisian régime generally, and naturally he is enamoured of the 
Parisian stage. The French are a playgoing people, and Percy is 
determined to be a playgoing individual. We English conquered 
at Waterloo; but it is the old story of Grecia capta ferum victorem 
cepit, &c.; and what is the case with Flitter is the case with 
a large proportion of his compatriots. They have borrowed their 
theatrical passion from the French, just as the Romans did from 
the Athenians, and just as our modern playwrights do their dramatic 
plots from a Sardou, a Dumas, or a nameless host of minor writers. 
The dramatic furore is contagious. It is quite certain that, unless, 
as a result of our increased association, thanks to tidal trains 
and decreased fares, with our lively neighbour the Gaul, we had 
become animated with a wish to assimilate in some respects the 
social life of London to that of Paris, the theatre would never 
have achieved the popularity, the prestige which, bad plays, bad 
acting, and dull vulgarity notwithstanding, unquestionably belong to 
it. Just as we reproduce French fashions and ape French cook- 
ing, so our jeunesse dorée mimics the dramatic enthusiasm of the 
rentier under the Second Empire. But the matter is one in 
which there is a good deal to be said as to the influence of an 
august individual initiative. What, I should like to know, would 
be the result if the statement were to cease to appear in the 
papers, that last night his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
attended by Lord This and Captain the Honourable That, had 
visited the Theseum Theatre, and had eondescended to express ap- 
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proval of the performance ? We may have no Court in these days, 
but the Heir Apparent has a following, and sets the fashion to the 
young men of the period, and, indeed, to the polite world at large. 
Theatrical managers are under a debt of unspeakable gratitude 
to the dramatic proclivities of the eldest son of the Queen, and of 
the members—her gracious Majesty always excepted—of the Royal 
Family generally. I have no wish to swell the cuckoo-cry chorus 
of the drama’s decline ; but I may venture, I think, to suggest that 
were it not for our close acquaintance with the social usages of 
that Lutetia of the ancients, which has become, as Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards once neatly observed, the Letitia of the moderns, and the 
personal interest which we all feel in the doings of the illustrious 
gentleman who, we hope, will one day—absit omen—be King of 
England, we should scarcely be the theatre-going people we are. 
In France the drama rests upon its own merits ; in England it does 
not. In France the $tate subsidises the stage, because it is a great 
means of wsthetic, if not always ethical, education ; in England the 
stage is subsidised by that species of private patronage and muni- 
ficence which astonished Lothair, because it has at last become 
‘the high mode,’ as, in phraseology somewhat antiquated, Mr. 
Disraeli chooses to put it. 

If there is a single grade in our professional hierarchy which has 
established a more intimate alliance with the dramatic interest than 
another, it is the legal. Themis and Thespis have met together and 
have kissed each other. There is not a soi-disant literary club in 
London in which the majority of applicants for admission are not 
barristers or solicitors. Your aspiring advocate, or solicitor of 
‘artistic sympathies,’ is everywhere. Hortensius is reputed to have 
been a great patron of the stage, and there is no reason, perhaps, 
why we should deny to the rising ornaments of the forum the con- 
solatory inference that to be a patron of the stage is to have taken 
the first step towards rivalling the reputation of that great Roman 
pleader. A distinguished luminary of the Common-Law bar ‘e- 
marked not long ago at a public dinner—a dramatic banquet of 
course—‘ that he supposed the close connection which existed be- 
tween lawyers and actors was to be attributed to the circumstance 
that the latter were proverbially litigious.’ It is true that few weeks 
in the year pass without a theatrical legal case of some kind or 
another being announced or being actually tried; and not improba- 
bly the delicate and very easily over-strained relations which exist 
amongst members of the theatrical profession do conduce_to a 
nearer cultivation of the acquaintance of counsel and attorney than 
would otherwise be the case. But the modern Roscius and the 
modern Hortensius are attracted to each other by reasons quite in- 
dependent of this. It is possible to be a great actor, and to know 
nothing of any conceivable subject except the stage and dramatic 
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literature and effects generally. There are exceptions to the rule, 
but the popular histrio almost invariably finds the interest of the 
circumscribed world in which he lives sufficient for his wants. To 
him literature is a blank, and politics a chaos. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing more of the one or the other than he accidentally 
encounters in the Times, which he commits to heart and delivers 
with gesture. The talk of a dramatic drawing-room is an echo of 
the theatrical greenroom. It is the essence and amalgam, the 
epitome and concentration of shop. Now this sort of thing is en- 
tertaining enough to those whom it actually concerns, but it is not 
calculated to edify or amuse the casual listener—so at least it would 
not be unfair to presume. Fortunately the idiosyncrasies of the 
modern representatives of ordinary Themis—or say at once Common 
Law—are exactly calculated to make them an audience fit though 
few. The cleverness, the readiness, the industry, the energy, and 
the courage of these gentlemen are beyond all praise. But their 
range of interest is limited, and their horizon narrow. They have 
been at a public school and at a university, and have, very likely, 
distinguished themselves at each. It makes no difference. The 
bar is like Aaron’s rod, and it swallows up all the rest. A few are 
interested in politics, but a very few only. For the enormous ma- 
jority the only things which have the slightest fascination in a 
general way are the procedure of the courts and the scandals of the 
profession. Now, if some species of social or conversational relief 
was not from time to time forthcoming these gentlemen could not 
exist. What is called general society is too vague: it must be 
sumething more definite. The counter attraction to the gossip of 
legal circles must be something very positive, very strongly pro- 
nounced, very special. These are conditions which the stage and 
which intercourse with those who strut their brief hour on that 
stage exactly supply. Theatrical entertainments are an intellectual 
relief; theatrical society exercises a genuine charm, because, while 
it breaks the wearying monotony of professional life, it does not 
painfully remind Hortensius in his shirtsleeves of the inferiority of 
his own attainments, or the contracted scope of his interests. 

In the old days when Evans’s Supper-rooms were what the ima- 
gination still likes to picture them as being, before the old paintings 
had been taken down, the old wainscoting superseded by plate look- 
ing-glasses, before the floor was covered with carpets from the looms 
of Brussels and Amsterdam, while Paddy Green and his snuff-box 
still flourished, and atra mors had only just beckoned Herr von Joel 
and his stick over to ‘ the majority,’ there assembled within the pre- 
cincts of that well-known hall a group which was a perpetual and 
nightly-recurring symbol of the intimacy of the alliance between 
Themis and Thespis. You might have sat for hours with those 
convives without hearing a single word uttered that had not refer- 
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ence directly to the bar or the stage. When the cleverest cross- 
examiner in England had finished laying down his doctrines on 
matters dramatic, on actors and plays, on theatres and many other 
kindred themes; when the conversation flagged, and the interlocu- 
tors were awaiting the advent of some new member of the clique 
fresh from the play,—then, by way of variety, a professionally legal 
turn would be given to the talk. And so it went on for hour after 
hour, till the last glass was finished and the last cigar smoked, and 
the great lawyer suddenly remembered that he had a case at the 
Criminal Court early that same morning. Upon these two topics 
the changes were indefatigably and enthusiastically rung. It has 
been said that ‘ patronage is with the lawyer a kind of second in- 
stinct.’ On these occasions Hortensius may have liked Roscius to 
be with him none the less because he was conscious of being sur- 
rounded by an array of convivial clients. And what Hortensius 
must do, those who have not as yet reached that same level of pro- 
fessional reputation feel it incumbent on them to do. If the great 
man entertains every seventh day a number of the lights, male and 
female, of the British stage, those to whom the great man is the 
most admirable of all exemplars feel it incumbent upon them to 
exercise a hospitality similar in spirit and purpose, though on a 
smaller scale, themselves. Hortensius himself may only preside at 
dramatic banquets of the first order; but those who study to be like 
Hortensius conceive that they do well to take the chair on much less 
imposing occasions. 

The alliance is one which may have its advantages and pleasures, 
but it is certainly one which is fraught to the full with its anxieties 
and drawbacks. There may be a reciprocity of sympathy, and the 
confederacy may be based upon principles of mutual assistance—at 
least an intelligible bond of union. Law confers upon its profes- 
sors some sort of titular dignity. If it is not an occupation, it is a 
calling. Briefless or not briefless, the barrister has a social status of 
his own, from the simple fact that he is a barrister. And he sheds 
his reflected prestige, or call it, if you will, respectability, upon 
those who sit at his table under the shadow of his wing. No doubt 
this is a further explanation of that irresistible law by which in the 
modern régime Thespis is attracted to Themis. You might search 
that most convenient compendium ofuniversal information, Whitaker’s 
Almanac, from the first page to the last, without encountering any 
attempt to fix the position or to describe the style of Roscius. So 
far as the technology of Debrett is concerned, he is an outcast and 
a vagabond. His place is vague, fluctuating, indefinite. Old phi- 
losophers have told us that nature is penetrated by an aspiration 
after regularity, and even in the most Bohemian of bosoms some- 
thing like the instinct—witness the present case—is to be found. 
When Tom Stylus in Society denounces the conventionalities of life, 
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he knows very well—and so does his audience—that if he were to 
receive an invitation to dine with a nobleman, he would be delighted ; 
and that he is almost as glad ofan opportunity to put on a dress- 
coat as those gentlemen who appear in gorgeous evening costumes, 
with diamond studs sparkling down a well-developed shirt-front, on 
the occasion of table-d’héte dinner at grand hotels, vastly pleased 
with the idea that they are seeing the beau monde. It is exactly be- 
cause his calling is anomalous that Roscius is drawn so closely and 
so invariably to the representatives of a guild, whose existence is 
so completely acknowledged, the limits and nature of whose calling 
are so lucidly defined. And Hortensius is gratified, because all 
contrasts are gratifying. 

But the penalty has to be paid, nevertheless. The union is 
often happy enough, but now and again it claims a victim, and makes 
an illustration of him after a very exemplary fashion. When Hor- 
tensius aspirant, or he who ought to be an aspirant Hortensius, is 
fairly stage-struck, we witness a very melancholy spectacle. Every- 
thing is made to give way; and to what? In the large majority 
of cases to utter heartrending failure. Mr. George Juniper is not 
a member of the Temple, or of any Inn of Court; but he had 
once upon a time a flourishing little attorney practice of his own 
somewhere in the City. As ill-luck would have it, he fell into 
what he was pleased to call ‘a literary and dramatic lot.’ Before 
a year was over his professional ruin was complete. He got a 
play accepted ; it was acted, it was successful. On the strength 
of that initial and solitary triumph he shut up his office and sold 
his practice. His first achievement in the theatrical line of business 
was his only one.. The drama, if we like to impersonate it in a 
male shape in the figure of its father, Thespis, may wed Themis, 
and unspeakable felicity may often result. Buta good deal more 
frequently it would be a juster and more appropriate metaphor to 
regard them as rival mistresses, each determined on striving to obtain 
exclusive possession of her lover. . Law is proverbially jealous of 
literature ; but the stage is an infinitely more seductive snare to the 
votaries of law than literature. Young men of twenty-five have 
generally acquired enough experience of the conditions of nineteenth- 
century life to know that it is the part ofa lunatic, merely in 
deference to the promptings of a feeble ambition, and the dim con- 
sciousness of some facility of language, and some fluency of what 
may pass as ideas, to abandon wilfully the chance of earning. an 
honest livelihood in some recognised department of professional in- 
dustry, and to rush incontinently into journalism or fiction. But the 
possibilities of success in a theatrical career are so infinite and so 
hazy. The world behind the footlights may be an Eldorado, and so 
Hortensius, who is getting heartily sick of spending his days wait- 
ing for solicitors’ clerks who call not, laden with the oblong docu- 
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ments on whose backs are inscribed the magic words, ‘ With you 
Mr. Briefless, fifty guineas,’ and who has no other enjoyment in 
life save his evenings at the play, determines to cultivate dramatic 
authorship, and is rewarded accordingly. I wonder how many plays, 
tragic, comic, melodramatic, farcical and otherwise, there are now 
extant in London—the work of heads and hands that ought to 
have been occupied in drawing up opinions. The human reason 
stands aghast at the mere suggestion of their arithmetical propor- 
tions and physical bulk. 

Hortensius gets the better of this sort of thing in time, per- 
haps. Now and then he succeeds and retires; occasionally he 
retires and succeeds ; more frequently he retires without succeeding. 
He may come into a snug fortune, marry a rich and blooming bride, 
keep a house in Mayfair, and have a place in the country. But if 
he has once fairly been attacked by the dramatic fever, the malady 
will recur at intervals. It is essentially a periodically intermittent 
disease. When the fit is on, chartum calamumque et scrinia poscit, 
and after a few weeks of grievous intellectual labour, he delivers 
himself of a tragedy which is an abortion, or a comedy which, like 
its predecessors, is stillborn. The London managers know him 
well. They do not throw cold water on his efforts, for they are 
aware that he is one of their steadiest patrons. The ‘profession’ 
know him well, too; they foster his delusion, for he is a kind friend 
and a not inconvenient companion. ‘Nevertheless, I cannot think 
of him without being led into a train of melancholy speculation as 
to how much paper he has filled, and to how little purpose. 


T. H. S. ESCOTT. 





A ROSE AT THE WINDOW 


BY UNCLE TOBY 


‘HER ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0,’ 

As I repeat the dear old quotation, Philosopha looks at me aus- 
terely over the top of her spectacles, wrinkling her Roman nose. She 
is tall and angular, is Philosopha, dingy as to clothing (it would never 
occur to you to speak of her ‘ dress’), with a large frontal develop- 
ment, and no back hair to speak of. Her severe gaze makes me 
feel as though I had been guilty of an immoral remark; I blush, 
but I persist. Hebrew, Greek, and Sanscrit are as milk-and-water 
to her; Euclid is her pastime, Latin her lightest literature. 

‘Immoral vulgarity,’ she replies. 

‘Vulgarity? Well, yes; I accept your criticism; it is all I 
desire to prove. I triumph in holding the common opinion. I adore 
the sex, madam, but I hate a she-male.’ 

At the words ‘I adore the sex,’ Frivolita, a bewitching little 
blonde, looks up from the cushions wherein she has ensconced her- 
self with the last exotic from Mudie’s hothouse. She is plump and 
rosy, is Frivolita, and might be altogether charming; she has no 
frontal development to speak of, but makes up for it by extensive 
auricomous arrangements. She looks at me for a moment with a 
mixture of amusement and pity; it is a monstrous presumption on 
my part to ‘adore the sex,’ the ‘desire of the moth for the star,’ 
futile, but not unflattering (as far as it goes); and with a smile she 
subsides softly again into the mysteries of unlimited ‘ sensation.’ 

The cold sneer has become fixed on Philosopha’s face, but she 
remains silent, as who should say, ‘Let him rave;’ but little I'll reck 
if she let me rail on, for the truth is I’m not inclined to mince 
matters with her. She has already given me to understand that I 
belong to past ages ; that I am a debased specimen ; that every dog 
has his day, and that mine is gone by. What the gorilla is to Dr. 
Darwin, such am I (in her opinion) to Philosopha. I am obsolete ; 
Iam the inferior male animal, whilst she is the development of 
species, the coming creature, the perfected she-male. 

Let it not be thought that I am some sour old cynic whose bache- 
lor tub is too tight for him; neither let it be supposed that I am a 
gallant gay Lothario, a ci-devant Don Juan, one of those elderly 
juveniles who never seem to know what o’clock it is; still less am 
I one of your ‘four-bottle men,’ in whose young days beauties were 
loudly toasted, whilst men talked freely of their charms, and were 
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found next morning ‘ down among the dead men.’ No, Iam a 
family man, the father of half a dozen daughters, and I am glad 
to say they are all women, dear, sweet, charming women; not a 
she-male amongst them. Thus, when I said I ‘adored the sex,’ I 
said it in all honour and sobriety. Iworship woman; and, whether 
as maid, matron, or mother, I give her her pedestal. I agree with 
Milton that she is ‘ Heaven’s last best gift,’ and every man worthy 
the name agrees with me. Thus I glory in the ‘ vulgar’ majority 
in which I find myself, and proceed to say my say. 

We have lately heard a great deal of women’s rights, and a 
little— comparatively a very little—of women’s wrongs. With 
the question, popularly so-called, of women’s rights, I may say at 
once that I have not the very smallest sympathy; with the less 
popular one of women’s wrongs, the very greatest. 

First, as to women’s rights. 

Are they women’s rights about which the clamour is being 
made? Are they not rather men’s rights, which certain strong 
women of the bolder sort are bent on arrogating to themselves, 
without for a moment considering the logical consequences of such 
arrogance ? Place aux dames! has been the cry of chivalry in all 
ages, but elles ont changé tout cela. A fair field and no favour, 
they say, is all that they desire ; they will go in with the ruck ; they 
will clamour and fight, and shove and jostle their way to the front ; 
they will harangue you on platforms; they will bear with a phi- 
losophy superior to your own the rotten eggs and cabbage-stalks, 
the potato-peelings and the jeers ; they will not even shrink from 
coarse abuse. They have a great mission to fulfil; they have to 
assert and maintain the rights of women; let the inferior sex 
swear never so loudly, they will be true to their colours. There must 
be martyrs in every cause, especially in every infant cause ; they are 
ready to die the death. If they assert their right, they must be 
ready to maintain their might; they must measure themselves with 
men, and not be found wanting. Let the weaker sisterhood tamely 
submit to have the crumbs of redress flung tardily at them from the 
masculine table—such passivity is not for them; they will out into 
the battle of life; in the strife of tongues a treble is always the 
shrillest ; in the clamour of argument it is one of the few traditions 
of their sex which they have not discarded to have the last word ; 
their staying power is incredible, they will weary out any number of 
their male adversaries. Solomon knew what he was talking about 
when he said that the continual dropping of a very rainy day and a 
contentious woman have a painfully depressing likeness to each other. 

It is difficult to speak of the emancipated she-male without 
a tone of caricature. She is a caricature; a manly woman is an 
anomaly, ‘at best a contradiction still;’ she may draw on the 
nether garments, and assume the occupations and habiliments of 
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the other sex, but she cannot put on manhood with the pantaloons. 
There are other matters which cannot be adopted or discarded at 
will; she may unsex herself, but she is an unsexed woman still. It 
is in vain that you tell her God created man and woman, and ‘ He 
never made his work for man to mend.’ Nature has clearly defined 
their relative functions; their vocations are distinct; and the 
attempt of women to arrogate to themselves men’s work is as 
irrational as it would be to impose women’s work on men. Your 
random strain offends her finer sense, and ‘ convinced against her 
will, she’s of the same opinion still.’ Old Jeremy Bentham laid 
it down as an axiom that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number was the proper study of the competent legislator. Is the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number likely to be promoted by 
the development of the she-male sex? Men will answer ‘No.’ 
What man ever regretted not having had a she-male mother, or 
desired a she-male wife? Women will answer ‘No.’ They like 
the real article. A manly woman is a double cheat. The she- 
male voice remains to be heard; it is in an infinitesimal minority ; 
but it makes up in persistency for what it wants in volume. Let 
us take an example. Can those historical ladies who stuck to the 
benches of the Edinburgh lecture-room with a barnacle-like tenacity 
really believe that their fifteen or twenty personalities (I am not 
great at figures, so don’t let one of them be down upon me to prove 
there were sixteen or twenty-one) were likely to produce more 
valuable results, to benefit the human race more widely, to set a 
surer mark upon the age, than the whole sum-total of medical 
students, who in their manly modesty elected Joseph-like to flee 
rather than endure she-male Kameradschaft in the clinical lecture- 
room ?* 

The strong-minded women who lead the van of this movement 
tell us that Zurich and Harvard send out their women-doctors, and 


* ‘The Second Division of the Scotch Court of Session is at present hearing argu- 
ments of counsel in the case of medical female students, brought before it on appeal 
from the decision of the First Division. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
nature of the claim urged, and the probable effects if it were to be granted. Not 
only is the Court asked to affirm the right of the ladies to graduation on passing 
the ordinary examinations, but it is sought to compel the medical professors who 
object to lecture to lady students to teach them in all respects the same as the male 
students, under penalty of dismissal from the office if they refuse. The counsel for 
the ladies said two courses were open to the professors: they might teach the 
women along with the male students, or they might teach them separately ; “ but 
teach them they must, or resign their chairs.” The Senatus-had the power to regu- 
late the teaching and discipline of the University, and upon the refusal on the part 
of a professor, the Senatus might bring the matter before the University Court, 
which could then dismiss him. It is a bad prospect therefore for the Medical 
School of Edinburgh if the ladies succeed. Nearly all the professors have declined 
to teach women, and there is thus a possibility of Edinburgh University being left 
without medical professors,’ Pall Mali Budget, Nov. 2, 1872. 
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why not we? Perhaps Zurich and Harvard have found that the 
demand produces the supply; perhaps the ladies have it all their 
own way at those universities ;* but here in Great Britain we don’t 
see it; and when the Scotch students fled howling, every Briton 
fled in spirit with them. ‘We have as much right to be here as 
you,’ cried the ladies ; ‘ yours is the abuse of man’s might, ours is 
moral force and intellectual right.’ ‘Ha, ha! selection of species, 
development of the she-male sex,’ retorted the rude young men; 
and the spinsters (of course they were spinsters), we may be sure, did 
not remain their debtors. ‘ At least, they might have remembered,’ 
said a good-natured partisan of the female fanatics per la medicina, 
‘that their opponents were women, and not have hooted them.’ 
‘ But if they forgot it themselves ?’ suggests a wag of the good old 
Conservative type, like myself. 

If women will have this sort of thing, let them fotind a chair 
for their own especial benefit, and—if the courageous being is 
extant who will face them unsupported by his fellows—elect a 
professor, who shall lecture to them on the diseases of women and 
children ; let them—if mothers confiding enough can be found to 
make the career a profitable one—go forth and cure those of their 
own sex and the tender in age; but let them, as they value that 
modesty which is above rubies, avoid sitting amongst medical 
students in the common lecture-hall, and discussing delicate details 
with doctors in dissecting-rooms. It is said that at St. Petersburg 
such a chair has been founded, and that female students are flocking 
to the feet of the medical Gamaliel. It is hard to imagine how 
things can have come to such a pass in Russia, the country of 
typical Conservatism, as to make a female medical school a govern- 
ment necessity ; nor can any one who is acquainted with Russian 
social life understand from what ranks these lady students are 
recruited. There is this to be said—the news comes from afar, 
and may be taken with a good many grains of salt.f 

There is field enough, God wot, for women’s energies rightly 
directed without their overstepping the bounds which dignity, 
modesty, and custom have drawn about their sex, and made it 
sacred. If they have no home duties or ties (and of how few can 
this be strictly said!), 


* Since the above was written, the Pall Mall Gazette of 9th June 1873 quotes a 
remarkable Russian official organ relative to the Russian women students in the 
University of Zurich. ‘Very unfavourable reports,’ it adds, ‘have reached the 
Government relative to the conduct of those young women. The misconduct of 
these Russian women has so provoked the local population, that even the lodging- 
house-keepers hesitate to take them into their houses.’ 

+ Since writing the above, the following extract from the Medical Journal has 
appeared in the daily papers: ‘Three hundred young women have applied to be 
admitted to medical lectures at St. Petersburg, but only fifty could be admitted, 
that number being the limit appointed by Government,’ 
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‘ Are there no beggars at their gates, 
Nor any poor about their lands ?’ 


Is there not the grand problem of education to be solved? Can 
they not teach the orphan boy to read, the orphan girl to sew? 
Are there not hospitals, where tenderness and patience and love 
(the divinest attributes of women) are most fitly at home? Are 
there not the aged, the very young, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind to be cheered along life’s thorny way? Are there not those 
more unfortunate still, with misery behind and despair before them, 
to be tenderly dealt with and rescued? Only let us have no false 
sentiment, no platform declamation, no tampering with questions 
which it can form no part of women’s rights to discuss in public 
places. Let love, and Christian charity, and womanly gentleness 
sanctify the work : ‘ Neither do I condemn thee’ is enough here. 

And if physic have its votaries, why not law and divinity ? 
What is to prevent some female apostle arising and assuming the 
sacerdotal robes, and, like the heroine of a modern novel, leading 
captive silly women’s hearts in the garb of a fascinating young 
curate? Why should not the Tichborne of the future retain she- 
male counsel? Women love dogma and drenching, even in their 
feminine state, and Justice is represented after their likeness— 
though this would be no recommendation in the eyes of the female 
aspirants to fame who have renounced petticoats for pantalettes. 

It has been said that the few must be sacrificed to the many ; 
but hitherto where women were concerned the reverse has obtained. 
‘The women and children first!’ is the captain’s cry as the boats 
are lowered. It is needless; -it is a matter of course. Not the 
roughest fellow there but recognises the claim upon his generosity ; 
it is less a virtue than an instinct; not a thing to reason about, but 
a feeling to be blindly obeyed. 

‘Any gentleman get outside to oblige a lady?’ asks John 
Leech’s genial conductor. It is a pouring wet day; slippery pave- 
ments, blurred gas-lamps, coachmen in waterproofs, dripping um- 
brellas. The very prose of existence touched by his subtle pencil 
shows a latent poetry. 

The spirit of chivalry is there inside the ‘’bus.’ A moment’s 
pause ensues, an inward grumble perhaps (man is but mortal), 
and then some one responds to the call. The conductor knows he 
will; beneath those many waistcoats surely one chivalrous heart 
will be found to beat; and the mute inglorious martyr comes forth 
and ascends to the knifeboard without so much as a smile or a 
word of thanks from the ‘lady’ he has ‘ obliged ;’ for the time and 
place are not propitious to sentiment, and the conductor slams-to 
the door with all the energy of a practical man. Again, at railway 
stations, on steamboats, in theatres, there are women’s privileges ; 
every man is every woman’s champion. But the Betsy Bloomers and 
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the Mary Walkers of the world must fight their own battles; they 
must remain on the sinking ship, sit upon the knifeboard, be jostled 
and shoved and kneaded in the crowd. They can expect no such deli- 
cate devotion; the graceful bloom of modesty has been lost to them in 
the mob they love to frequent ; it is a part of their doctrine that a 
woman should stand up for herself, and hit out straight. A woman 
who takes to walking the hospital, to frequenting dissecting-rooms, 
and lowering herself generally to man’s level, though she may have 
obtained what she calls woman’s rights, has for ever lost woman's 
privileges. She can come to us reeking from the anatomical theatre; 
she can elbow medical students in her desire to witness all the 
thrilling details of a ‘sensational’ operation; she may have a 
nodding acquaintance with all the Bob Sawyers of her year; but her 
glory is for ever gone: she has voluntarily laid down the crown of 
womanhood and abdicated her throne. Men no longer bow the 
knee before her ; she has lost the substance for the shadow, and has 
ceased to be a woman without having become a man. 

But I should be doing woman a grievous injury if I let it 
appear that I thought’ her a mere drawing-room toy, or that I de- 
spised her intelligence or disallowed her claims. ‘ There is nothing,’ 
says Lord Burleigh, ‘so fulsome as a shee-foole.’ 

‘Woman,’ as Shakespeare has it, ‘is not bred so dull but she 
can learn ;’ and we have only to look at his heroines to see how he 
honoured the sex. Even Milton, whose matrimonial experiences 
were none of the happiest, confesses that ‘ greatness of mind and 
nobleness create an awe about her, as a guard angelic placed.’ 
Are those ladies who clamour on platforms and preach a propaganda 
that would have terrified former generations to be held up as an 
improvement on the soft, gentle, refined woman to whom we owe 


‘ those graceful arts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions,’ 


tempering our rude force by her gentle power? The old poets did 
woman justice. She is man’s companion, friend, helpmeet, not 
his rival or his contemptuous opponent; she is the lodestar of his 
existence, the goddess of his dreams, the glory of his home, the 
guardian angel of his hearth. He does not ask for a slave to do 
his will, or for a mere’ mindless beauty to beguile his senses; in 
the words of a noble old song, the name of whose author I do. not 
know, he 


‘ Looks for spirit in her eyes 
And meaning in her air.’ 


Mere physical beauty, though it may charm, can never content him; 
like the true poet his longings are infinite, and he asks not only for 
the damask cheek and ivory arm, but also for 
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‘the animated form 
That speaks a mind within. 
A face where awful honour shines, 
Where sense and sweetness move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 
These are the soul of beauty’s frame, 
Without whose vital aid 
Unfinish’d all her features seem, 
And all her roses dead.’ 

Can one wish for anything warmer, tenderer, or truer than this 
little song? Lives there a man with soul so dead to the delights 
a sweet woman’s dress can afford, as to declare he prefers the in- 
expressibles and chimneypot of Dr. Mary Walker to the ‘robes 
loosely flowing, hair as free,’ the ‘ careless shoestring in whose tie 
you see a sweet civility,’ or the ‘ winning wave deserving note of a 
tempestuous petticoat’ of the quaint old poet’s dainty darlings ? 
They are bewitching creations—women all over; charming, witty, 
even a little wild it may be, as the birds are wild ; frolicsome as young 
lambs are in spring meadows; sweet, fresh, and fragrant, all roses 
and lilies and daffydowndillies; creatures whose very playfulness 
you must respect; delicate refined beings; no ‘shee-fooles,’ but able to 
hold their own; gay with the wholesome gaiety of youth, health, 
and beauty; in whom the fearless freedom of the child and the 
lovely joy of opening womanhood are combined; who, as Sir W. 
Scott has nobly said, may be 


‘ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please’ 


in sunshiny hours, but who, when ‘pain and anguish wring the 
brow,’ are indeed ministering angels. 

And it is to creatures like this that we are to prefer the grim 
contemptuous she-male, angular in form, paradoxical in costume— 
the brain-woman instead of the heart-woman! Forbid it, gods and 
men! We do not grudge them the best of everything; we only 
desire that they should wield the sceptre of womanhood, and let 
themselves be worshipped ; for 

‘ Where’er there’s the smile of a woman, 
As bright as a beam from above, 

’*Tis the rose looking in at the window, 

And filling the dwelling with love.’ 


Men and women are the Platonic hemispheres wandering in space ; 
each finds in the other his and her completion, and their union forms 
the perfect whole. Let women drop the antagonistic attitude. 
‘ Woman’s cause,’ as Mr. Tennyson says, ‘is man’s.’ Let her be 


‘ All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 
For woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse.’ 


And then he goes on to say they should not be ‘ like to like, but like 
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in difference ;’ that the man ‘ must not lose the wrestling thews that 
throw the world,’ whilst the woman must gain in mental breadth, 
‘ Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.’ 

Mrs. Browning and George Eliot are specimens of what women 
can attain to without losing the attributes oftheir sex. Married 
poets and married authors, it may be truly said of these ladies that 
they have set themselves to man like perfect music unto noble words. 
There is not a man who can read the English language but would 
be proud to own their noble works, and yet the world has never 
heard that they were masculine ; on the contrary, of Mrs. Browning 
we know that there was a fragility and dependence about her which 
moved every one to tenderness who looked into her lustrous face. 
Yet who shall say that her genius bears the impress of the weakness 
of her sex? George Eliot’s virile pen takes us back a few centuries ; 
in her words there is ‘an athletic sinew’ and an Attic salt the 
savour of which we miss in many of our most graceful modern 
authors; she, more than any other living writer, has the long pull 
and the strong pull; she knows how to call a spade a spade in such 
a fashion as not to evoke hysterical contortions in her readers, and 
yet she is, in all her sublime tenderness and delicacy, essentially 
the woman. 

“I don’t like Mrs. Hannah’ (More), says Miss Mitford in one of 
her outspoken criticisms; ‘can’t abide her; think her writings 
masculine—not in a good sense, but a bad one. She writes like a 
man in petticoats or a woman in breeches. All her books have a 
loud voice, a stern frown, and a long stride in them.’ Can anything 
be more graphic? The coming she-male is foreshadowed here, 
though the proper Mrs. Hannah, who was a prude and a philisterin 
of the first order, would faint away in genteel horror at what the 
‘ loud voices, stern frowns, and long strides’ are capable of nowadays. 
But I have growled my growl. We know the kind of woman we 
don’t want—it is the she-male; we know the kind of woman we 
do—but she is rare. Not a professor in petticoats (Philosopha 
sublimely ignores my personalities), nor a doll all dimples and mil- 
linery (Frivolita makes a charming little moue as I say this); but 

‘A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’ 


‘ This,’ as Carlyle says, ‘is Belief, all else Opinion, for which 
let whoso will worry—and be worried !’ 
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A MORBID craving after change seems to be the particular form of 
disease most prejudicial to a country like our own, whose govern- 
ment is based on popular caprice. No sane being, we affirm, could 
desire to exchange the freedom which is our national and imperial 
boast for Cesarism, oligarchy, or pure democracy. Yet, just as many 
a higher intellect, contrasting bitterly the homage rendered to rank- 
notability by society proper, to bank-notability by the vulgar, sighs 
for an ideal republic where genius should alone carry with it the 
patent of a life-peerage, so also there attaches to fixity a certain 
fascination, which is not to be found in a constitution whose essen- 
tial elements may be bouleversed by the coup d’état of a general 
election. It is unpleasant to reflect that hidden in the substratum 
of society lie forces which—given such an opportunity as might be 
created by war or famine—would rend the present political fabric to 
tatters; and that not by the sword of the Communist, but by an 
accidental majority in the House of Commons. Such a contingency, 
it is true, may be regarded as highly improbable. Not, however, as 
quite beyond the range of the possible. So long as the country 
prospers, and food can be procured by honest labour, the temper of 
the average Briton may continue placid enough. Vary, however, the 
little comforts of the proletariat, dock the profit of the small shop- 
keeper, and a peril will appear imminent for all that is. It may be 
urged, when a people is strong, God-fearing, and self-respecting, that 
liberty based on law can never degenerate into license. Suppose, 
however, that the power of volition remains, whilst the check im- 
posed by religion is annihilated, and as a consequence sensuality 
depicts itself to the ill-tutored imagination as the supreme good ; 
then indeed the consequences to law and order, to faith and refine- 
ment, must be most serious. The element of fixity, when it was too 
late, might be discovered to be the very oxygen of the political 
atmosphere. Men of culture would revolt from the pernicious elas- 
ticity of popular rule in the direction of a cruel Cxsarism. Any 
alternative would seem preferable to the spectacle of the holy, the 
beautiful, the true, trampled under foot of the insensate and ignorant 
as pearls beneath the swine’s cloven hoof. We have no intention 
of arguing that all change is in itself an evil. On the contrary, let 
it be freely and loyally admitted that some change is a mixed, some 
an unmixed, good. It remains a self-evident truth that we cannot 
stop the course of the seasons; that, however agreeable it would be 
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to live under the sun of a perpetual summer, we must accept winter 
as an ugly necessity. For all that, the declension from riches to 
indigence could hardly be regarded as advantageous, beyond the 
range, at all events, of cynics and stoics. The decidence of a giant 
oak, whose branches afforded pleasure to the eyes of a hundred 
generations, though but the debt due to time, would rejoice the 
heart only of the jaundiced. There exist still, and there ever will 
be, iconoclasts and destructives, souls whose rudder is prejudice or 
jealousy. Let them nevertheless be priced by the motive which 
directs their course of action. 

It was the fortune of the writer to travel recently in the company 
of three highly intelligent commercial men, whose conversation was 
conducted in such a tone as to force itself upon his observation. 
The theme of their discourse turned upon the purchase of a large 
property in North Britain by a member of their own class. The 
estate in question is historic. Its name has been immortalised in 
verse. The race whose improvidence exhausted it is far more ancient 
than the institutions of Scotland herself. By the fatal click of the 
auctioneer’s hammer priceless acres of forest and heather passed from 
them into the possession of—a trader. 

The above facts are simple enough, and the moral they convey 
against extravagance is too trite to need enforeement. An honour- 
able and generous soul, implete with commiseration for the fallen 
family, must needs have confessed that the man who, with the 
honours of a thousand ancestors thick upon him, could yet be suffi- 
ciently base to squander the heritage they had left to his stewardship, 
deserved the pangs of penury, the contempt of his order. These 
gentlemen of the market, however, seemed to view the matter in 
a totally different light. Regarding, as it appeared, the ancient 
nobility and gentry of these realms as so many foemen, they made 
no secret of the joy they felt that the lands which belonged to the 
old blood, and the stately home where that old blood had been 
nourished, should have at last been gripped by one of themselves, 
a man of hard bargains, of rigs, contangoes, and all the rest of 
the jargon of peculation. Beelzebub could not have chuckled more 
complacently over the ruin of a soul, nor could his fallen angels 
have expressed in warmer terms their admiration of the ‘ cleverness’ 
—to use the euphemism for low cunning now in popular vogue— 
of their master, than these men of the same successful quality 
in the purchaser of the estates of a once revered race. With 
fervent energy they one and all belauded the smartness of this crea- 
ture, till the thought forced itself uppermost, how did he contrive to 
amass such a mountain of wealth? The reflection was not reassur- 
ing. In the old days of British commerce the merchant was a man 
deservedly honoured in his generation. He did not rise to sudden 
wealth by one grand equivocal coup. Now, however, we have changed 
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all that. It is no longer customary to ascend the ladder by slow and 
laborious gradations. Your successful man floats a few companies, 
constructed on principles similar to those which Mr. Plimsoll 
denounces in ship-building. In one word, they are designed to sink. 
Or perchance, if more ambitious, he projects an Esquimaux or Pata- 
gonian Loan, the proceeds whereof are sufficient to buy up many 
ancient estates. It may be that his cleverness is such as to gull 
half a dozen bond-fide gentlemen of sterling honour, who become 
his dupes, and, whilst he enjoys a reputation for the chiefest of vir- 
tues—success, reap a harvest of disgrace and loss. There is no 
saying, after all, whether your eminent gentleman of the market 
deserves, on strict moral grounds, to hold these noble acres any 
more than their tortured original proprietor, who has been forced by 
usurious mortgagees to sell. 

At the same time, common sense and political economy both 
declare loudly against the fallacy of permitting an estate to remain 
over-burdened with onerous liabilities. Such a state of things is 
injurious to the tenants and their dependents, and operates also 
most prejudicially against the proper cultivation of the soil. In a 
country where bread and meat are none too plentiful, the enrichment 
of the ground is of prime importance. When, therefore, the estate 
is eaten up—in other words, when the fool or madman of the family 
comes into possession—the fee-simple must inevitably change hands. 
There are those who will detest the former freeholders, and eulogise 
the meritorious enterprise of the financial magnate who occupies 
their territorial throne. Others again, ourselves among the number, 
take a different and more righteous view. The fact, however, remains 
beyond the region of sentiment. The lands are paid for, though it 
be with defiled coin. ‘The old order ceaseth, giving place to new.’ 
There is no disputing the hard logic. Welcome as best you may 
the coming, speed the parting, lord. Tears, idle tears, will not 
restore one flower of the mountain heather, one frond of the loved 
brake-fern, one pine on the hill-side, one beech of the woodland. 
For the ostracised race the poetry of centuries is past, the prose of 
an evil cycle begins. 

A question here arises—and it has never, as far as the writer 
is cognisant, been broached before—would it not be compatible with 
strict justice and the true principles of economy to spare a fraction, 
if not for the spendthrift, at least for his despoiled posterity, for the 
men who bear his name? If you needs must fell the tree as an 
offering to your great god Shylock, is it too much of your charity to 
beg for the stump ? 

In more prosaic language, these unalterable Medo-Persic laws of 
supply and demand, which require the surrender of acres virtually 
forfeited, lest the food supply of the country should be impaired, 
would not be infringed were the old home preserved to the old name. 
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How this could be effected shall appear presently. Our contention 
now is—to at once seize the illustration which happens to be nearest 
to hand—that so far as the national bread and meat are concerned 
in the aggregate, it matters not whether Knole, for instance, belongs 
to Mr. Sackville West or to Mr. Swindle the promoter. Supposing 
that the present lord of Knole’s grandson should be so idiotic as to 
fatally mortgage, or, to revert to our previous terminology, eat up 
his inheritance, would the community benefit one iota by the transfer 
of that splendid mansion and demesne to a Swindle? Emphatically 
not. Swindle might kill the deer, turn the beech-trees into fire-wood, 
enrage the town of Sevenoaks, and infuriate the county of Kent; 
and then, unless he actually pulled down the ancestral home of the 
Dorsets, he would have done his little pitiful worst. So far as the 
public are concerned, it would be infinitely preferable for the place 
to belong to the right name, especially if any future possessor of the 
Wyndham type were to be estopped from committing vagaries to 
injure either house or park. This brings us to our point. 

We assert with earnestness born of conviction that the removal 
of all the old landmarks, connected as they are with national and 
county histories, is nothing short ofa public misfortune. No right- 
minded man could contemplate the severance of Hatfield from the 
Cecils, Belvoir from the Manners, Charlecote from the Lucys, War- 
wick from the Grevilles, and many hundred other ancient demesnes 
from names which have grown into every stone, without a feeling of 
intense sorrow, of bitter mortification. The writer may be pardoned 
for asserting that his own mind ranges perforce in the direction of 
the ruins of what once was the home of a Cavalier, his own namesake. 
The angle of a lofty wall still remains to show how bravely that 
mansion was defended for the king against Fairfax; but the poor 
glorious stones have, alas, passed away from the possession of the gal- 
lant Cavalier’s family. The fee-simple was aliened by a madman, who 
subsequently demised all he possessed, including invaluable family 
records, to his servant. What has happened to a gens unknown 
beyond the limits ofa brace of counties might occur to those whose 
name is graven on the pages of English history. Our argument is 
of the kind termed a fortiori, i.e. that if that be a cruelty and a wrong 
which affects the insignificant, it follows that it would be even worse 
if applied to those in a higher sphere. 

Our object, however, is not to indulge in vain regrets, still less 
to hazard gloomy prophecies. A Cavendish still reigns in Chats- 
worth, and may the race continue to rule there to the end of time! 
The alternative, nevertheless, of the alienation of the glorious resi- 
dence of the Devonshires is just possible. The question then arises 
as to whether, assuming such a transfer to be alike deplorable and 
undesirable, it might not be feasible to prevent—by legitimate means, 
of course—so evil a contingency. 
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Perhaps the best illustration of the modus we would venture to 
propose as a preservative for ancient landmarks will be supplied by 
the demesne of Blenheim. The Marlborough family, for all prac- 
ticable and reasonable ends, owns that great palace whose nomen- 
clature is derived from the victory which sheds its lustre on their 
name. ‘They enjoy possession, if not quite as arbitrarily as Mr. 
Tompkins in Tompkins Hall, or Alderman Tallow in Greasian Court, 
yet as fully as our gracious Sovereign in Windsor Castle. We dare 
assert that no living English nobleman or gentleman of honour de- 
sires to hold sway over his home to the detriment of his heirs. We 
dare assert, moreover, that—give them but the chance—ninety-nine 
representatives of ancient houses out of every hundred would gladly 
submit to any pecuniary sacrifice, could they but insure the treasured 
court, castle, or house against the horror—however remote—of 
alienation. 

That such a privilege might be granted without injury to the 
community at large, we submit as a problem the conclusion whereof 
is fairly established in our own mind. But we would emphatically re- 
strict such a privilege to the right sort, and the right sort only. 
Had Daylesford been irremovably locked up in the clutches of the 
Muggins, or whoever he was, who happened to buy it from the 
Hastings family, poor Warren Hastings could not have recovered 
possession of that loved demesne of his ancestors. Hence to sow 
inalienability broadcast would prove alike prejudicial and pernicious. 
An avenue would be opened to enable Swindle the promoter not only 
to fasten himself like a poisonous fungus on the soil of Britain, 
but even to defraud his creditors. The creation of a privilege in a 
free country must both be of the nature of an exception, and also so 
fully merited as to be justifiable on moral grounds. It is because 
we do not believe that the British public is so bilious as to regard 
with complacency the transfer of Blenheim to a Manchester spinner, 
or Strathfieldsaye to a Birmingham hardware man, that we venture 
to urge the propriety of giving effect to a righteous popular senti- 
ment. 

To descend to detail : 

We propose that the lord of an ancient mansion or place of 
historic interest, which has been held by his family—in the male 
line as a rule; there might be some few exceptions—for at least 
three centuries, should be permitted to convey, in lieu of any existent 
entail, the fee-simple to the Crown, which, in return for a certain 
sum—say one-third of the value of the house and surrounding de- 
mesne—should grant it for ever to the heir-at-law of the existing 
owner by the tenancy known as grand serjeanty, i.e. the performance 
of some easy and nominal service, such as, for example, the present- 
ation of a banner at the coronation of each fresh monarch. A com- 
mission might be appointed to sit for a term of years in order to 
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decide on the validity of the claims of various applicants; and the 
sum thereby realised might be applied towards the reduction of the 
National Debt. Thus the country would gain—for a privilege so 
priceless could only be purchased at a heavy cost—whilst it would 
be a sublime satisfaction to all who cherish the memory of the home 
of their ancestors to feel that, by a compact with the national honour, 
that home, be it castle, tower, hall, court, house, or but an ivy-clad 
ruin, was for ever safe from profanation. This, we affirm, is a real, 
not a shoddy, sentiment. It has animated poets; it has inspired 
the warrior and the statesman. Political economy may frown upon 
it. But then the precepts of that exactest of sciences are based 
upon the supposition that man is a mere bartering animal, without 
the adjunct of a soul. 

There are those who would argue that the above privilege, if 
granted at all, should be conceded only as the appanage of a title. 
To this we reply, that as a matter of fact many of the most interest- 
ing relics of antiquity in these realms are now held, and have been 
held from time immemorial, by grand old families, who have cared 
little for any further embellishment than their own name, which has 
been known for centuries as a household word in their respective 
counties. ‘(he distribution, too, of titles has got to be excessive. 
The ancient and, in its earlier days, glorious order of baronets has 
become degraded by perpetual connection with civic vulgarians. 
Peerages are created with such reckless profusion, and so entirely 
without the ‘nonsense of merit,’ that we may soon expect as many 
lords in London as there are generals in the United States. For 
one great genius such as Lytton or Macaulay, for one hero such as 
Hardinge or Gough, fifty peerages are flung away upon lawyers who 
‘leave not a wrack behind’ them, as regards fame ; upon Secretaries 
of State whose very names are so little that they will lack a record 
on the pages of English history. Assuredly to offer an additional 
inducement to facile Premiers to lavish honours which should be 
given grudgingly, and only to the highest and most representative 
men in thought or action, would be of all evils most mischievous to 
the constitution. Besides which, our object is not to manufacture 
a tinsel aristocracy. Heaven knows we have enough, too much, of 
that type of sham already! Our desire is simple enough, and far 
from ignoble. We hold it to be not inconsistent with a nation of 
historic traditions to preserve what tends to its honour as a people 
not merely free but also ancient. For this reason England would 
suffer were there no longer a Stonor of Stonor, a Pusey of Pusey, a 
Phelips of Montacute, a Blount of Blount’s Court; and were the 
old seats of those ancient families desecrated by the intrusion of a 
Noakes, a Stokes, a Brown, or a Styles. Noakes, it is true, may 
be a very much more exalted being than the late Mr. Whitmore of 
Chastleton, for example, who willed to fell the timber environing 
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his stately demesne. Noakes may be artist, plutocrat, apostle, 
humanitarian, anything and everything; but he does not happen to 
be Whitmore, and he has simply no right to intrude upon the herit- 
age which is baptised with a worthier name. Money already buys too 
much. It would convey a fine moral lesson were the country to 
say, ‘Thus far, no farther.’ Money cannot purchase love, truth, 
happiness, honour, the manners and tone of thought of a gentleman. 
Is there any special reason, then, why money should be permitted 
to make itself ridiculous by playing the réle of the ass in the lion’s 
skin ? 

Were the writer placed in the centre of a debating society, he 
might fairly expect to be simply pelted with objections. Of these 
almost all would be easily traceable to evil motives, such as jealousy, 
cupidity, vulgarity, hatred, spite, meanness, and the like. They 
would need no refutation ; nor, indeed, would those which, born of 
a crude philosophy, denounce every type of privilege, not excluding 
the right to be seized of freehold, on the broad ground that all pro- 
perty is robbery, and that communism is the regeneration of society 
and individuals. There remains, however, one practical difficulty, 
which cannot so readily be met, and at all events courts a candid 
discussion. 

Let us suppose the case of a fool or a madman who, succeeding 
to the ancient home and acres, falls into evil hands, and sells all 
that can be sold. On the principle we have inculcated, he would 
be estopped from alienating the home and its surrounding acreage. 
He is therefore left, after all else is squandered, a beggar with four 
walls and a park. Is not this, it may be urged, incongruous, if not 
positively absurd ? 

The objection is a fair one; so fair, indeed, that we may meet 
it quite half way by a free admission that the position of so intoxi- 
cated a spendthrift is incongruous, nay, more, if you will, ab- 
surd. The man, be he gentle or simple, who plays the fool must 
excite derision by his folly. He must be content to lie upon the 
bed he has made. So far as he is concezned, he cannot escape the 
inevitable. His son, however, be it remembered, or his heir-at-law, 
may turn out his very opposite. To adopt the beautiful words of 
the Old Testament, he may do that which is lawful and right. He 
may earnestly desire to retrieve the lost honour of the family. At 
all events, however poor he might be, he would start well with a 
home and a name. The sympathies of all righteous men would be 
his; and although it often takes a century to recover the ground 
lost in one mad decade, still the game, however up-hill, would not 
be altogether desperate. Men of birth and slender means not un- 
frequently ally themselves to plebeian wealth, and thus the old tree, 
through the medium of a new graft, brings forth fruit brave as in 
the days of yore. 
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Of course, if the writer’s premises are altogether wrong-headed, 
if they are to be confounded with an impossible and vicious ultra- 
Toryism, if it is to be desired that the venerable homes of England 
should change hands, then the conclusion drawn ‘is fallacious and 
ridiculous. One thing, however, seems tolerably self-evident—to 
wit, that if the old blood, which loved the people and the people 
loved, dies out, or is bought up by leviathan land-purchasers, we 
are not far from the red haven which the sciolist desires as the 
ne plus ultra of human happiness. The sympathy between the old 
squires and the toilers of the field was acute. Your modern investor 
in land regards those beneath him in the light of so many factory 
operatives—they are mere chattels in the labour-market. They 
are not to him the direct descendants of the brave troopers whom his 
ancestor led at Edgehill, for the simple reason that, if he had an 
ancestor at all, said party was probably engaged in blacking boots 
or sweeping chimneys whilst that eventful engagement was raging. 
Destroy the genuineness of human sympathy, and all territorial 
rights must be resented in the long-run as intolerable usurpations. 
In that event fate would ingulf mercilessly both the noblest of 
noble and gentlest of gentle, and also Mr. Swindle with his chum 
Tompkins and the newly-baroneted Alderman Tallow. The one 
splendid feature in communism is its perfect impartiality. It holds 
as a foe not solely the gentleman, but equally the merchant, the 
shopkeeper, the huckster, any and every proprietor of any and every 
thing. It may or may not be a reductio ad absurdum of our frac- 
tion of the kosmos. But it is, at all events, honest and foursquare. 
Nay more, it is clear-headed enough to condemn the sophistry which 
would rob an ancient race of their ancestral home, in order to exalt 
a rem quomodo upstart. Those who object to so simple and righteous 
a measure as the retention for old families of the nooks of Old Eng- 
land which have been hallowed for them by long centuries of splendid 
associations, may perhaps be surprised to learn that the principles 
upon which they base their arguments must, if pushed to their plain 
logical extreme, justify nothing short of the most naked, cruel, 
levelling communism. 

Cc. R. 








THE AWAKENING OF SPRING 











BueEssineé the vale, a softer breath 
Dawgs on the wintry night of death ; | 

Birds, meadows, trees resume 
The joy wherewith of old they laugh’d, : 
And life from sunlit heavens quaff’d, 
Till Autumn gather’d gloom. 










Dear is the fern’s uncurling green, 
Dear the white elm-buds sparkling keen i 
Athwart the living blue ; i 
Promise and Hope move hand-in-hand, 
Fair twins, throughout a flow’r-starr’d land, i 
Zephyrs their steps pursue. : 












The hedgehog turns within his bed 
Of leaves beneath the thorn-bush spread, ; 
To find his dreams fulfill’d ; : 
Glad swallows twitter round young Spring, 
And joyous carol, twinkling wing, 
Tell where the linnets build. 












Now Fancy rouses, many a shape 
Of beauty born she hastes to drape 
With words that, soaring strong, 
Rise heav’nward first, and thence descend 
On kindly souls which love to blend 
Their sympathies with song. 
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To nature’s gladness Mem’ry blind 

Calls buried Springs once more to mind, 
And mourns time’s rolling flood ; 

But soon, lest churlish she should prove, 

Where all around smiles endless love, 

Thaws to a genial mood. 
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And yet old melodies are dear— 
Old thrush-songs—unto manhood’s ear, 
And sweet is many a thought 
Snatch’d from past Springs. Ah, sweeter then 
Smelt violets in our native glen 
Than those late Aprils brought ! 


And will the cuckoo’s accents fling 
Such glamour round this new-born Spring 

As when fond Fancy strays ; 
Where, careless boys, we roam’d the glades ? 
How soon the keenest joy now fades ! 

How long were boyhood’s days ! 


No matter; thankful while ’tis ours 
To stray with unabated powers 
Through gleams of Paradise, 
We'll mark the year’s bright flowers expand, 
And joy with all the happy land 
Amidst some nat’ral sighs. 


M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
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THE FAMILY GHOST 


Iz was winter-time, somewhere about Christmas, when a snug party 
of tired hunters were assembled about a roaring fire of logs, enjoying 
the generous hospitality of the master of the hounds. A hard day’s 
‘hunting over the mountain slopes had somewhat wearied them all; 
conversation languished a little, for everybody was more disposed to 
listen than talk. The village doctor, however, was free from this 
lethargy, as he had only joined the party at the dinner-table. He 
was a lively little Welshman, full of shrugs and gestures, with a fresh 
shrewd face, in which good-humour contended with touchiness. 

‘Come, tell us a story, Evans,’ said the master, suddenly rousing 
from a gentle doze, and slapping the doctor vigorously on the knee, 
‘we're all going to sleep.’ 

The doctor required a little pressing. He professed himself at 
a loss for a subject. Like the celebrated Knife-grinder, he had no 
story to tell. ‘ Unless, gentlemen, you would like me to tell you 
about the difficulty I have in getting my bills in.’ At this there 
was a general murmur of dissent. ‘Shall I tell you, then, of the 
ghost that was seen by William Griffith Jones ?’ 

The subject seemed a promising one, especially as the hero of 
the story was present, a young Welsh squire of shy and retiring 
habits, who was more devoted to the ancient customs of his race 
than to modern culture. ‘It is not right, indeed,’ he remonstrated. 
But his protest was unheeded, and the doctor began : 

‘I don’t think,’ he said, spreading out his hands to the blaze of 
the fire, ‘that we Welsh are superstitious. There was a good deal 
of it once, but not now. It is only here and there, among our 
good old-fashioned families, such as that of our friend Jones here 
of the Plas, that you meet with some old stories belonging to them. 
It is said, for instance, that the family of the Plas have a tradition 
that on certain occasions a white horse appears to some one of their 
members, foreboding death or heavy misfortune. Well, whatever 
reason may tell us, there is no doubt that these things have a great 
influence on the mind; and William here was -never free from a 
certain amount of dread of some day seeing this appalling vision. 
Thus, when he visited our little town, and spent an evening with a 
friend, he objected very much to going home alone. He was brave 
enough by daylight ; but when night came on, and he had the pro- 
spect. of facing the dark way to the Plas, his courage failed him, and 
he earnestly begged for company. But one murky night last winter 
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William found himself overtaken by midnight at the house of Morris 
of the Bryn, at the breaking-up of a little bachelor party. Every- 
body was moving off in different directions—for Morris was an 
early man—but no one was going the way of our friend William, 
and he was afraid to traverse it by himself. 

‘You must know that William lives at home with his grand- 
mother and his brother John, and that, curiously enough, whilst 
William is a very good-tempered man, John is not a little quarrel- 
some. For that reason the two brothers are not always on good 
terms; and where you see one of them, the other is pretty sure not 
to be found. Indeed, like our young gentry of days gone by, John 
is in the habit of roaming about the country, stopping first at one 
house and then at another, taking free quarters with his brother’s 
tenants, who are not always well pleased to see him. John was 
not at the party at Morris’s, and he and his brother had quarrelled 
violently that very morning. I have good reason to know that, for 
it so happened that John had spent the evening with me. 

‘T left William standing at Morris’s door, looking this way and 
that, and feeling his heart grow weaker and weaker every second ; 
everybody had gone except young Meyrick, who lodged in the town, 
and he stood on the steps, lighting up his pipe. ‘‘I wish you 
would walk home with me, Meyrick,” said Jones; “ it’s so lonely.” 
Meyrick laughed a sarcastic laugh. ‘And who shall walk back 
home with me ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Well, you could sleep on a bench in 
the hall at our house,”’ said William. ‘‘I prefer my own feather- 
bed,” replied Meyrick. ‘‘ But, my good fellow, do,” sajd William 
entreatingly. ‘‘ Look here, are you hungry?’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” 
said Meyrick—for Morris had not given them any supper, and Mey- 
rick had dined early. ‘‘ Then, if you will come home with me, we 
will have a capital supper—corned beef and red salmon, and plenty 
of good ale, with some whisky-punch afterwards—and you shall 
sleep on the dining-room sofa.’’ Well, that tempted Meyrick. 

‘The way to the Plas at night is not pleasant. First of all 
comes the bridge, with the water moaning and whispering down 
below, and there, you know, it is said that a maid who had been 
wronged threw herself into the river and was drowned. After that 
you come to a dark hill-side, where the road winds through a thick 
wood, just the place for anybody to spring out upon you and murder 
you; and, when you come out of the wood, you pass between two 
high rocks, where they say that thieves and robbers were put to 
death a long while ago. And even then you are a good way from 
the Plas, that stands in the middle of a grove of trees, and looks 
wild and ghostly enough itself when you get there. 

' €Tt was a tempestuous night ; the wind howled savagely, making 
all kinds of strange noises among the trees; dark as pitch, for the 
moon would not rise for an hour or more. The two young men 
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crept quietly along, starting and quivering at every noise. A sheep 
jumped up before them out of a ditch, and frightened them almost 
out of their senses. A screech-owl flew over the wood, moaning 
and shrieking like a child; and then they gave themselves up for 
lost. But nothing happened, after all, till they had come to the 
place between the two crags, when in an interval of calm they 
heard a distant sound from the direction of the Plas. They stopped 
and listened intently. The sound was approaching ; it came nearer 
and nearer. At last it proved to be the sound of a horse’s hoofs. 
Clop, clop, clop, clop. ‘‘ What can it be?” said Meyrick, seizing 
William by the arm. ‘‘ There can be no horse coming from the 
Plas at this time of night.’”’ William gazed and listened a moment 
longer, and then began to run as fast as he could in an opposite 
direction. ‘‘ Run,’ he cried in a hoarse whisper to his companion— 
‘run for your life; if it catches us here, we are lost!” They just 
cleared the rocks as the horse’s hoofs echoed hollowly behind them. 
William jumped into the hedge on one side, and Meyrick on the 
other. The horse went past like the wind. 

‘ After a while they crawled out. ‘‘ Did you see it ?”” whispered 
William. ‘‘I saw something white.” ‘*‘ White was it? Are you 
sure?’ ‘* Yes; a white horse.” ‘‘ Then it’s all over with one of 
us; there will be a death in our family within twenty-four hours.” 
‘‘T wish I hadn’t come with you,” said Meyrick. ‘‘ Come on,” 
said William, now in quite a fever of excitement. ‘‘ Dear, I hope 
it will not be John; and#we.parted such bad friends!” ‘‘ John fell 
out with m® to-day too,” said: Meyrick, ‘‘ and I threatened to break 
his head.”’ ‘‘ Well, let us hope it may be grandmother.” 

‘As they approached the Plas the storm increased. The trees 
were lashing each other fiercely with their leafless branches, and 
showers of twigs were hurled against their faces. The Plas was all 
in darkness, and looked so solemn and funereal that they were 
almost afraid to enter. William went first; then he stopped, and 
waited for Meyrick. ‘‘ They say too,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ that at such 
time a corpse is seen lying stretched across a bier in the hall; sup- 
pose we should see it?” ‘‘O, go in,” said Meyrick; ‘‘let us know 
the worst at once.” 

‘ The hall was all in darkness; but William found the maiches 
on the table, and was just going to strike a light, when Meyrick 
stumbled over something in the hall. ‘“‘ Hangit; a dog!” he cried, 
and dealt a desperate kick at it. It was a heavy blow, and was 
followed..by a sound of crashing and breaking, and a short sharp 
cry. ‘* What have I done?” cried Meyrick. ‘A light! quick!” 
The light revealed the body of a youth lying apparently lifeless on 
the floor. William gave a loud shriek. ‘‘ It is brother John!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Meyrick, what have you done? You have killed him.” It 
was the white horse, you see, that would not be denied. 
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‘Well, after a moment’s speechless horror, the two young men 
looked into each other’s faces; the same thing had occurred to each. 
They were both on bad terms with John. They had killed hin— 
they would be seized, condemned, hung. In the flurry of the mo- 
ment they did not see that the most sensible way would be to give 
the alarm at once, and explain things. They thought only of con- 
cealment. Listening intently, they found that no one was aroused. 
Then they took up the body by the head and feet, gently carried it 
to the wood-house, and placing a log against the body, as if it had 
fallen down, they crept away guiltily towards the town, overpowered 
with grief and terror. They had not, however, got more than half- 
way back, before William stopped suddenly, and clasping his hands 
to his temples, cried, ‘‘ Meyrick, my hat!’’ His hat had blown off 
when they were carrying poor John, and in the excitement he had 
forgotten all about it. There was nothing for it but they must go 
back, else they might both suffer. 

‘ They reached the house at last, and crept cautiously round to 
the yard. The tempest had abated now, and a wan yellow moon 
showed over the trees. William’s hat lay full in the moonlight in 
the middle of the yard. He had just clutched it, when he heard a 
noise from the wood-house, and looking up, saw a ghastly figure, 
having the features of his brother John, but clad all in white, in the 
very habiliments of the grave. His companion saw it at the same 
time, and they both darted away at their utmost speed. But the 
figure, whatever it was, followed them, without sound or apparent 
motion ; each felt that the touch of the spectre was upon him. They 
reached the town at last. There was a light in my surgery, and 
for it they made like frightened deer. I must tell you. how it was 
that my surgery was lighted up at that time of night. 

‘John, as I told you, had spent the evening with me, and I 
was heartily wishing I could get rid of him, when, as luck would 
have it, a message came from the quarry to which I am surgeon to 
call me to see a young man who had fallen and broken some bones. 
The messenger had come on horseback, and he went on to the Goat, 
to order a car and horse to take me to the quarry, whilst I put up 
my instruments and so on. Among other things I took a small 
bottle of chloric ether, as a stimulant, in case it were required. I 
eouldn’t leave John in the house, and so I took him with me. We 
reached the quarry, and I attended to the young man, leaving John 
in the car, and, as it happened, the bottle of ether too. It was a 
cold night, and John, seeing the little case-bottle, thought it con- 
tained spirits, and, first testing it with his nose, applied his mouth 
to it, and took a good pull at it. 

‘When I returned to the car, I found the bottle empty, and 
John lying at the bottom of the car fast asleep. Fortunately, as it 
seemed at the time, he had not drunk enough to do him serious 
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harm, but the effect was as if he were intoxicated, and it would be 
best for him to sleep it off. But as we were driving homewards 
it occurred to me that I would not like to have him at my house 
any longer, and as it was not far out of my way to go round by the 
Plas, I determined to leave him there. When I reached the house, 
every one was in bed, and not to be awakened. I made up a sort 
of nest for master John, with mats and rugs, upon the hall-floor, 
and drove homewards through the avenue, the white horse in the 
car showing conspicuously against the dark background of the night, 
and frightening our friend William and his companion, as I have 
told you. And that was how the accident happened to poor John. 
When I reached home I had some medicine to make up, and hence 
the light in the surgery. 

‘Well, not to keep you any longer in suspense, I may tell you 
that John was not killed—not even seriously hurt, and what hap- 
pened to him in the wood-house he told me afterwards, and it 
pleased me so much that I will tell you all about it. 

‘ He had not been long in the wood-house when the cold brought 
him to his senses. He was under the impression at first that he 
was still in the car, and that some one was leaning heavily upon him. 
That was the log, you remember, that they had placed against him. 
Well, he gave a violent push, the log fell to the ground, and he 
rose to his feet quite bewildered as to where he was. Seeing, how- 
ever, the moonlight shining through a chink in the door, he made 
towards it, and tried to pull the door open. But the log he had 
pushed off him had jammed itself against the door, and it was im- 
movable. Then it struck him that he was in prison. This narrow 
confined place, out of which it was impossible to get, must be a cell 
of the police lock-up. He had been riotous in his cups, no doubt, 
and the po.ice had taken him up. He was very indignant at first 
that he, a gentieman’s son, should be treated so, and he hammered 
violently at the door for some time, and shook it; but finding that 
nobody took any notice of him, he made up his mind to go to bed. 

‘ Feeling about with his hands, he discovered a kind of ledge on 
a heap of roots, where they had been taken away for household 
consumption. It was more on the level than you might suppose, 
the twigs and fragments and chips from the chopping filling up the 
crevices. Still it could not have been very soft. But John thought 
that it was the prison couch, and took off his things, down to his 
shirt and drawers. Then he crept into bed, but found every- 
thing very uneasy. ‘‘ They don’t shake their flocks out in prison, 
anyhow,’’ was his first muttered thought, as he felt the sharp ends 
of the roots against his bones. ‘‘ This is the worst bed I ever 
was in; I’m hanged if they don’t stuff their bolsters with chips! 
And they are sparing of their blankets, too,” he said to himself, 
groping here and there in vain for the bedclothes. ‘‘ Hi! police, 
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police !’ he shouted, ‘‘ come and make my bed properly.” But no- 
body came ; and then, in trying to make himself more comfortable, 
he seized a projecting root, and pulling violently at it, he brought 
down a whole shower of lumps of spiky wood upon him. He could 
endure no more, but jumped up, and seizing the first thing that came 
to hand, which happened to be the log lying against the door, he 
began to lay about him violently, intending to break everything in 
the cell. The log having been removed, however, the door began 
to swing quietly open by its own weight, letting in a bright flood of 
moonlight. ‘‘ Diaoul!” cried John, pleased, but frightened, at the 
result of his exertions, ‘‘ I’ve broken out of the lock-up; I must 
run for it now.” It was then that William saw the ghost. 

‘Away went John, and away went William and Meyrick pell 
mell; but poor John thought that the doctor’s stuff he now remem- 
bered to have swallowed had turned his brain. For, although he 
knew quite well that he was running from the lock-up to his own 
home, and every step of the way was familiar to him, yet the evidence 
of his senses seemed to show just the contrary, and everything came 
to him back end foremost. There were the crags and the avenue 
and the bridge, but all in the wrong order; and the police too, 
instead of their pursuing him, it seemed as if he were after them— 
two flying policemen dashing along at their utmost speed in front 
of him. How they did run, those nimble constables! ‘‘ They’re 
trying to cut off my retreat,” said John himself; ‘‘ but I'll outpace 
them.” For liberty is sweet, and the faster they ran the faster 
ran John, till at last they all burst in at my surgery-door, one on 
the top of the other, frightening me into fits, waking up the baby 
and Mrs. Evans, and setting all the dogs round about barking like 
mad. There, gentlemen.’ 

‘But,’ said one of the company, ‘ how was it he could run like | 
that after the kick he’d had ?” . 

‘The grandmother’s best bonnet came in for that. A careless 
servant had left it in the bandbox upon the hall-floor, and it was 
found with the occipital part of it frightfully fractured. How did 
your grandmother take it, William ?’ asked the doctor, turning to 
the hero of his tale, who had followed its progress with rapt atten- 
tion, making only occasional gestures of dissent. 

‘Well, indeed,’ replied William cheerfully, ‘she was thankful 


it was no worse.’ 


F. T. 
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George Kirby, del C. M. Jenkin, sc. 
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THE DUENNA OUTWITTED 


SB Romance 


Or wary duennas could none 
With aged Sofia compare ; 
Throughout all Seviglia not one 
As Donna Sabilla was fair ; 
Alfonso too woo’d with persistency rare. 


To vespers went matron and maid, 
No voice on the soft summer wind; 
Full in front, of marauders afraid, 
Look’d Sofia—but never behind ; 
To all circumspection judicially blind. 


By the light of yon tremulous star 
A palm was extended—a kiss !— 
While Sofia look’d forward afar, 
Nor mark’d that ephemeral bliss : 
‘The sign of my lifelong devotion, love, this !’ 


A sign preconcerted, though love 
Could alone its significance guess ; 
But the star looking down from above 
Saw Alfonso the augury bless ; 
For he knew that his Donna Sabilla meant ‘ Yes.’ 


It crown’d the ambitions of life ; 
It hush’d, with its magical spell, 
Into calm all his feverish strife ; 
What marvel his bosom should swell 
As forth went those twain call’d by soft vesper-bell ? 


Next evening, Sofia’s regard 
Around was as anxiously thrown ; 
And forward, across the greensward, 
She sped to sing vespers—alone / 
Her ward with persistent Alfonso had flown. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


Turrp Senzgs, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XXVI. 
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No. I. Dorne Goop By STEALTH. 


Few things gave more delight to an ‘ Illustrious Personage,’ when at 
the Brighton Pavilion at the beginning of the present century, than 
to get away from all the frolickings of his own ‘set,’ far out along 
the coast, dressed in attire too shabby for his own tradesmen to 
wear, because they would have thought it indicated rapidly-ap- 
proaching bankruptcy. A dress for such excursions, or ‘ caliph wan- 
derings,’ as he called them, alluding to the Arabian Nights, was 
provided ; it had never been made for him, being bought for his oc- 
casional use, by one of his companions recently dead, at some Hebraic 
repository, ‘ready made,’ the instructions being to get such a suit as 
an inferior tradesman would think the right thing for Sunday use. 
The cut was not that of a Stultz; the material was not superfine ; 
altogether it was just what it was intended to be—a disguise. The 
long and loose coat hid the form of the wearer, and the low-crowned, 
wide-brimmed hat, large enough to come well down over the brow, 
concealed much of the upper portion of the face, while a ‘ Belcher 
handkerchief’ served to cover the lower. 

Drab kerseymere continuations, ‘a world too wide,’ hid the well- 
| formed limbs, and a pair of artificially cracked brown-topped boots, 
| each with a very unnecessary patch upon its outer side, clumsily 
sewn on, and with space inside for the accommodation of any num- 
ber of ‘ corns’—had the wearer been troubled with such excrescences 
to his feet—never polished, but looking as if some large dog made 
them his bed and pillow, were parts of the costume. The heels had 
been carefully rasped down on the outside to imitate hard wear, and 
as if to indicate a want of funds for mending. The tops were well 
rubbed with a piece of brick, as if to show the chafing of stirrup- 
th leathers, and to hint that the owner had at one time ridden, though 
reduced to his own legs now. The brown tops had been once polished ; 
ip but no old painting was or could be worse cracked in all directions 
i —they seemed to be nothing but cracks. Without a dirtyish red 
| waistcoat such a full dress would scarcely have been complete ; but 

that deficiency was not permitted ; one was found, double-breasted, 
i with many pockets outside and in, and with large glaring mother-of- 
i i pearl buttons. It looked like a target with many bull’s-eyes when the 
Hy it coat was not buttoned, but that was not often. An old-fashioned 
i i metal watch with a ‘chagreen’ cover, the cases of which might have 

Hl served as a warming-pan and a frying-pan also, if a dinner were cooked 
Hi hi al fresco—with a chain that might have been the end of a cable; 
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and seals that might have each broken a man’s head, five or 
six of them; and a key with a square plate of cornelian, or some- 
thing like it, off which a man might have dined had dinner plates 
been scarce—swung before the kerseymeres; a load that a porter 
would have thought heavy enough. But that was the style of the 
age ; and what will not men endure for fashion’s sake ? 

A huge pair of white metal spectacles was provided, but only 
worn when in places where there was more than ordinary risk of re- 
cognition. There was no danger of breaking the frame; the diffi- 
culty was to find a nose capable of bearing the weight ; they were 
of tho kind commonly called ‘ goggles.’ Whether when behind them 
a man cou!d see was doubtful, but that he could not be seen was cer- 
tain; they effectually hid the eyes and their expression, which are 
sad tell-tales of identity. 

‘ What: do you say toa country stroll to-morrow ?’ said the Prince 
to Arthur de Vere. ‘You andIonly,I mean. I shall go en mufti, 
so must you; nobody must know us. You must be myson. I 
have got a very fatherly wig.’ 

‘ Should like nothing better,’ was the prompt answer. 

‘Good; then be it so. My name is John Biggs. You are 
christened after your father. Biggs is a useful name, and there are no 
Biggses about this part of the country; we shall have no claimants 
to relationship which might not be convenient. What time shall we 
start ?’ 

‘You had better name the hour, father; I will be ready.’ 

‘Very good, my son; say eight. You will breakfast with me in 
my snuggery ; I will be ready also. But you must go presently and 
hire a sort of tradesman’s cart, with a stout cobby-looking horse that 
can jog along at a farmer’s pace. You must drive out some little 
distance on the road towards Lewes, and overtake me. You will 
have to get some clothes too ; your own won’t do.’ 

‘ Sunday clothes ?’ said Arthur. 

‘Yes; such clothes as the louts wear on Sundays about here 
will do ; but where to get them is the difficulty.’ . 

‘I know; leave all that to the cook.’ 

‘That is well. I think there is a man who sells everything, 
though he has but a small shop to hold it all, at the north end of 
the town, opposite a public-house called the Anchor and Rope—’ 

‘ Anchor and Hope, perhaps ; or Hope and Anchor, which is it?’ 
said Arthur. 

‘Hope and Anchor it is; you are quite right. How nice it is 
to have a son that is sharp and clever! I have no doubt the man 
will lend his horse and cart.’ 

‘If he won’t I'll steal them,’ said Arthur. 

‘ Dangerous that, my boy; the brutal laws we have hang people 
for horse-stealing. I don’t know what is done for cart-stealing. We 
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will chance all that some day. He will lend it for a consideration. 
Here is my purse—O, stay; that isthe empty one. I am obliged 
to carry two—one full, or as full as I can get it ; the other empty. 
My friends have driven me to that necessity; they are so afflicted 
with the cacoethes for borrowing they used to empty my purse 
every day, not being troubled with the disease of returning. SoI 
conceived the notion of keeping two purses—one for myself, the 
other for my friends. When they come now to borrow, I take out 
the empty one and shake it at them; it is an answer in full to all 
demands, and I find the applications less frequent. The notion was 
not so very bad, considering who got it up; the only regret I have is 
that I did not invent it sooner—it would have saved me much. Now 
I hear them sometimes say, ‘‘ George is awake to the borrowing 
dodge ; he never ‘ puts money in his purse’ now.”” They have not 
found out that I have a purse for my friends’ especial use. I was 
at first quite surprised to find how long a purse of money would last 
without friendly aid.’ 

Arthur laughed, and the Prince went on: 

‘One of my dearest friends used frequently to say, in a sort of 
rapture, ‘‘ After all, what would the world be without friendship ?” 
I learned that exclamation by heart; it was so often said that it 
sank deeply into my heart, the more so because it always heralded 
an approach to me, and a whisper, ‘‘ My dear George, pray lend me,”’ 
&e. Since I shook the empty purse at him the third time, I have 
never heard him ask what the world would be without friendship ; 
he seems to think the world would get on as well without as with it. 
Once I heard him growl, ‘‘ There is no friendship in the world now.”’ 
That was the day he left for London, and I have no doubt was the 
cause of his journey—it was the day after the third shake of the 
empty purse. There is great virtue in an empty purse; it saves 
talking—nothing seems to be so convincing—and it lies in your 
pocket so conveniently to your hand, the heavy purse naturally sinks 
to the bottom by the laws of gravitation. Newton would have found 
out all about gravity with a full purse and an empty one better than 
Hi with an apple.’ 
it ‘I will be off to find a cart,’ said Arthur, after another 
laugh. 

And he soon returned with an assurance that carts were plenti- 
ful; everybody seemed to have one, and all were ready to fight who 
should let their carts first. They were to be let at all prices, from 
six shillings per diem upwards. 

‘Ah, the rascals don’t pay duty,’ said the Prince, laughing. 
‘ Tradesmen complain of being cheated, but really the way in which 
a king is cheated is something serious. Nobody thinks it a sin to 
cheat him. Were all the losses calculated at the end of the year, 
the sum-total would frighten a king into the Gazette. It is a won- i 
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der how a king can live and pay his way. A prince can’t be ex- 
pected to do it. What do you think, Arthur ?’ 

‘Am I speaking to John Biggs the elder, or to the Prince ?” 

‘Yes; Biggs of course: but little difference that makes to you, 
I fancy. You ought to evince respect to your father, though.’ 

‘There is one prince I know whom, if anybody expect him to 
pay his way, the said anybody would not be ‘“‘ blessed’’—rather he 
would be ‘‘ disappointed.”’ ’ 

‘I expected that, or something very like it. Aware of my own 
inability, I once made an appeal to my father. I thought as his wants 
were fewer than mine he might have saved money. He refused, 
however, telling me my brothers would expect him to do the same 
thing for them. There seems to be ill fortune in having brothers, 
though they are good fellows, and you are the eldest. The good 
people sang a song about the matter. I heard it at the corners of 
streets in London : thus, 


‘To pay your debts myself indeed 
I should be much to blame, sir ; 
For Frederick and all the rest 
Would ask the very same, sir. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Fal de riddle, diddle diddle, bow, wow, wow !” 


Think of that. Was that not enough to afflict the heart of a sus- 
ceptible prince ? I thought I should never have recovered it—such 
a shock to a system already impaired with grief.’ 

The Prince sang in the style of a street ballad-monger—his 
mimicry was always inimitable—and the serio-comic expression of 
his face was sufficient to make a less mirthful person than De Vere 
indulge in laughter; and he did laugh till his eyes were suffused. 

‘You seem to be amused at my misfortunes,’ said the Prince. 

‘I am. You are a ‘‘ merrie’” prince, whether you will be a 
‘*merrie monarch”’ or not.’ 

The Prince instantly gave a perfect imitation ofthe singing of a 
lady known to Arthur, who sang with an unsophisticated lisp, and 
a favourite ditty of hers contained the words, ‘I am always saddest 
whene’er I sing,’ which the lady rendered, ‘I am alwaythe thaddetht 
whene’er I thing.’ The imitation of voice and accent was so genuine, 
yet so ludicrous, that the young sailor could not restrain his admira- 
tion or his cachinnations; at last he exclaimed, as soon as breath 
permitted : 

‘If you would go upon the stage and sing those songs, you might 
soon pay all your debts, and have money to spare.’ 

‘So I have been told—not in the singing line, but acting gene- 
rally, in light comedy—buit the infra dig. has to be considered. If 
it be true that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” I fancy 
it might be made uneasier by the reflection that. it had formerly 
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earned crowns by mimicry. I had a friend—now gone where all 
good friends go, I hope and pray—who, whenever any proposition 
was laid before him, used to say, ‘‘ Yes, in that light it looks well; 
but let us turn it round the other way, and see how it looks then.” 
Like him, I like to look at things in all lights. I do not always 
do so, I confess, for I am impulsive; but my very neglect of doing 
so shows me the necessity for doing it. Ofcourse, the notion of my 
making money in that way is too absurd to be entertained, save as 
a joke; but there are other ways sometimes placed before me that 
would make much, and though they would serve my purpose they 
would give pain to those I love, and who love me more than I de- 
serve. I would not pain one of them to gaina world. I have pained 
them enough by getting into debt—I will not pain them more to get 
out of it.’ 

‘ It was only as a joke I spoke of it,’ said Arthur, sorry that he 
had done so. 

‘I knew that. Iam now referring to other propositions of a 
very different kind often made to me, which would be enormously 
lucrative, almost fabulously so—gigantic fortunes might be realised, 
but involving dishonour. That I never have done. Knowingly I 
never in my life acted dishonourably ; we none of us know how we 
may be led into temptation—we cannot know how we shall step out 
of it—I hope I never shall be so led. We are all weak; our 
strength is but weakness. I know it—in my better moments I 
deplore it; but weakness returns, and weakness is more powerful 
than strength. I donot often talk thus; I now do it for your sake. 
You are young, you are in the midst of temptations ; avoid the first 
yielding: after that there is rarely anyredemption. Ihave seen no 
indication of yielding in you as yet; if I had I should have banished 
you from the temptations. But I have hope of you; if you can stand 
ae the tests to which you are put here, you can bear aught that may 
Hf come. Still remember, and think of it only as kindness—the first 
ip day you show symptoms of yielding is your last day here.’ 

‘I shall go before that yielding comes. The first moment I feel 
the desire to yield I shall hoist the ‘‘ Blue Peter,” and be under way 
without a word. My departure will speak for itself; you will need 
no explanation.’ 

‘ That will be the better way. We now understand each other 
fully. I want you to leave me as uncorrupted in mind, heart, and 
principles as youcame to me. God strengthen and bless you. Ilay 
open my weaknesses to you to give you strength; that is my sole 
object.’ 

‘I feel that it is so, Prince. I thank you for it. If I yield or 
feel the desire to yield, it will be no fault of yours. ‘‘ On my head 
be it,”’ as the Moslems say, and, barring the name, they are as good 
Christians as are to be found here in Christian England.’ 
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‘ We breakfast at seven, remember. I must slip out while the 
porters are taking their morning meal. My man will report me in- 
disposed till our dinner, which will be postponed, for once, one hour. 
Till morning we shall have no opportunity of speaking; but all is 
understood, and you, I know, will be punctual.’ 

‘ As time itself, ‘‘ Imshallah !” as the Moslems say again.’ 

‘ How do you translate that ?’ 

‘ With the will of God.’ 

‘Good. Repeat the word again, if you please. I should like 
to remember it.’ 

It was done, and they separated. The next morning, both ap- 
pearing as the timepiece chimed the hour, they breakfasted; and 
Arthur went for the cart, while the sturdy Mr. John Biggs slowly 
walked on the road, to be taken up as soon as might be. When they 
were fairly seated and upon their way, Mr. Biggs said, ‘I did not 
tell you the object of my excursion to-day; I will now. When I was 
last on a strolling excursion, I was led by my companion—who is 
now no more—down the road we are now pursuing ; and after we 
had stabled our horse, we lounged about the cliffs and descended 
upon the beach, where we saw a curious sort of cot, built in a nook 
formed by an angle in the cliffs; where dwelt a fisherman and his 
family, one of whose children had just died of fever, and others were 
lying ill, and, so far as I and my friend could judge, very likely to 
follow the departed one. The father had been first stricken ; as he 
believed, he had taken the infection at a place inland whither he had 
gone to sell his fish, and he had had the disease fearfully, but was, 
when we called there, past the crisis, and with proper treatment 
would certainly recover health and strength. 

‘With the poor, when the power of labour is interrupted the 
means of subsistence cease. I never saw, and could not conceive, a 
case of such utter destitution. The parish dole was a scanty 
one, and it was easy to perceive that to take it was painful to 
the recipients. Here was work set before me. The wife had, 
when her husband had ceased to labour, sold for a mere trifle all 
she could spare—even to bedding. I had learned from the habits 
and practice of my father and mother to sympathise with and to 
relieve distress; but such distress as I then saw I had never en- 
countered. Iwas puzzled. My friend, though a kindly fellow at 
heart, was useless as an aid and as an adviser. He could only sug- 
gest what had in fact been urged by others who knew the poor 
family—the instant removal of the whole of them to the parish recep- 
tacle. But that step was not only repugnant, I may say revolting, 
to the feelings of both man and wife, but there was the certainty— 
humanly speaking, at least—that as regarded two of the children 
the removal would cause death. To that I could not listen. 

‘I took off my hat and well scratched my head. That seems 
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to be a natural resource when ideas are absent. I have seen people 
do it, and wondered why; but after that day I ceased to feel surprised 
at the act. As I furiously scratched dim notions came, which assumed 
clearness as they sprang into light. I said to myself, ‘‘ There is no 
help for you”—meaning myself. ‘‘ You must help yourself ;” and I 
got away up the cliff and walked faster than I had ever walked be- 
fore towards Lewes. On the road I was overtaken by a butcher in 
his cart. I hailed him, and asked foraride. He gave it cheerfully, 
and I revealed my errand—the distress of the family and my own 
distress:‘at not knowing what to do in the matter, and how to do it. 
‘* Well, you see, sir,” said the butcher, ‘‘ if so be as there was money, 
all the rest would be smoke. I’d lend my horse and cart to take 
over all that is wanted. I'd drive it over myself. I could buy cheap 
beds and bedding—everything, in short. But there’s that infernal 
money—where is that to come from?’’ ‘‘ Here,” I said, ‘“‘in my 
pocket. I have enough to pay for all that is necessary, I think. 
If not, I can get more at Brighton, and John Biggs will be answer- 
able for all that may be supplied hereafter.” 

‘* Now I sees my way out of the wood,” said the butcher. ‘‘T'll 
go to work—you’ll see ifI don’t. I’ve had a family down with the 
fever. I knows what’s what, and what must be had, and what can 
be done without. The grand thing is to have money enough, and 
not to spend more than will do. We must take over a nurse. I 
know one—a rare sort she is—one as never drinks, and don’t take 
snuff. She is up to all the dodges of fever too, and will make it 
fly double-quick. See if she don’t.” 

‘ Well, we ran about from one shop to another, I finding money 
and suggesting. Some of my suggestions were overruled, but the 
practical good sense of the butcher, his wife, and the nurse was far 
beyond mine. I yielded gratefully. I worked very hard that day, 
but I had the great satisfaction of seeing the family made thoroughly 
comfortable, and well provided with all things, before I went back 
to Brighton. My friend was electrified—he declared he never 
thought such energy and such forethought were in me, and only 
lamented that John Biggs had the credit of all. Could he have 
had his way, all the newspapers in England would have filled their 
columns full of pans in praise and honour of somebody else. 

‘A laughable thing occurred that day. I said something in 
the form of a proposition for increasing the comforts of the family, 
to which the butcher said, in his blunt way, ‘‘ Poof, poof! that’s too 
much. Mustn’t make ’em think they’re gentlefolks or nobility ;” 


and he explained what I wished to do to his wife, who, equally plain, - 


said, ‘‘ Fiddlesticks! Why, sir, if they was king and queen, and 
the children princes and princesses, they couldn’t have more than 
that. I don’t s’pose that prince over there at the ’Vilion ever had 
such luxuries as that, and they say he has everything gold can buy. 
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I'll be bound he wouldn’t do a hundredth part o’ what you’ve done 
for them poor things. Not he; he thinks only of hisself. Pity 
but he had the fever in that there bit of a hovel too, that’s hardly 
good enough for a pigstye. That would bring his pride down, and 
bring him to his senses.” 

‘** You do not appear to esteem royalty,’’ I observed quietly. 

**Not I. No patience wi’ ’em. To have such want and sick- 
ness and death here so near, and never come or send to ask how 
the poor things is.” 

‘* Perhaps he might, if he knew it.”’ 

‘*Not he; he thinks too much of hisself. He'd never do good 
to nobody.” 

‘Months afterwards, when the family had recovered, and the 
father had resumed his occupation—which he did con amore, for he 
loved it, and could not be idle; his wish was to live, and to bring 
up his family without assistance from any one; he even hoped to 
repay John Biggs what he had expended for him and them—I 
went down, and was talking to him on the beach, when the wind, 
which was what you sailors call a stiff breeze, took a liberty with 
me. It blew off my hat first, and my wig afterwards. The fisher- 
man stared. But that was not all. There were two or three per- 
sons on the beach who knew me, and instantly took off their 
hats. Nor could I prevail upon them to replace them in my pre- 
sence. 

‘ The fisherman’s wife told the butcher’s wife, and she told her 
husband on his return home, they would both be sent to the Tower 
for ever—he for saying ‘‘ Poof, poof!”’ to a prince, she for abusing him 
roundly to his face. The end of it was that he disposed of his busi- 
ness and left the neighbourhood. It cost me some trouble to con- 
vince people that some fancied resemblance to the Prince borne by 
a retired agriculturist had caused a ludicrous mistake. A paragraph 
in the papers seemed to disperse the illusion, but what convinced 
the people the most was the fact that John Biggs went about doing 
good to the poor and needy, which the Prince never did, as was well 
known, and, they added, never would. ; 

‘I had to bind my friend the fisherman and his too grateful 
wife to secrecy, and to contradiction of the rumour, instructing them 
both to say, when questioned, ‘‘ The people will talk nonsense,”’ or 
something to the same effect, and I think, at least I hope, it was 
successful. The mantle of goodness would not hang gracefully upon 
my shoulders. It would never be thought I gained it honestly. 
At last the butcher was found, and I went to fetch him back. They 
came, he and his wife, crying all the way at what they called my 
‘* goodness.” 

‘Now I fancy the small fund which I left with a medical man 
to supply any deficiencies in the poor man’s earnings—for fishing 
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is at best but a precarious occupation, and boats and nets are liable 
to get injured—must be exhausted, and I want to make an addition 
to it. The works of a goodly tendency that I have done are so few 
that I can’t afford to leave one unfinished; and there are a few 
others living at no great distance from him who may wish John 
Biggs would give them a call soon. They will be glad to see the 
old topboots again. The last time I was here I heard a boy about 
eight years old cry out to his maternal progenitor, ‘‘ Mother, mother, 
here’s the old topboots a-coming. Iam so glad—ain’t you?’ They 
all seem to think of the boots more than of the wearer. I believe 
they would miss any one crack in them, if it could be removed. It 
amuses me to see their eyes cast down to them when I am speaking. 
They seem to fancy the voice comes from the boots, and to reply 
to the boots, not to me.’ 

‘ They esteem them for your sake,’ observed Arthur. 

‘I think they must have some distinct regard for them. That 
fever made me acquainted with more than the fisherman and his 
family. As I walked away from the door ofone cottage the woman 
exclaimed to her next-door neighbour, ‘‘ God bless them boots! it’s 
a pity they should ever be wored out. Every time they walks they 
does good. I don’t believe he that’s in ’em ever spends a penny 
on hisself. But if he don’t spend some on them they'll tumble all 
to pieces, as sure as he’s in’em.” It is odd, you will say, but I 
prize these boots more than all my wardrobe. Every time I wear 
them they give me happiness.’ - 

‘Your pursuits in them give the happiness.’ 

‘Well, it is something; but they are the means to the end, I 
fancy.’ 

They reached the fisherman’s hut, which a gale had almost 
rendered roofless. The occupant had been obliged to patch it over 
with tarpauling, secured by ropes. The chimney—a poor imitation of 
one—had fallen, but luckily not upon the roof. It had toppled 
over the end of the building, thus saving the children from being 
crushed. ‘ Misfortunes,’ it has been said, ‘ come not in single spies, 
but in battalions.’ The same gale that had damaged the roof and 
demolished the chimney had wrecked the fishing-boat, which lay in 
pieces upon the shore—a total loss. 

It was clear the house could no longer be considered habitable. 
The family were in despair. Their means of support were cut off, 
and the fund left for their aid by Mr. John Biggs was exhausted. 
The last small sum handed to them was just expended. They 
knew not whither to look for another day’s food, and were bemoan- 
ing their hard fate, which seemed to them to be utterly hopeless. 
But the darkest hour is always the one preceding the dawn; and 
just as the fisherman and his wife had concluded there was no 
remedy for the existing state of affairs, the cheery face of Mr. 
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John Biggs put in an appearance, and changed the aspect of all 
things by its radiance. 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed the poor woman involuntarily. The 
words were echoed by the despairing husband with the addition of 
another. ‘ Thank God, indeed /” he said, and burst into tears, which 
his wife was already shedding copiously. 

Mr. Biggs looked around, and soon comprehended the cause 
of their emotion ; but he knew not of the disaster to the boat. That 
was told; his reply was, ‘ Well, there are more wrecks than that 
at sea. The boat was old—old enough. It was as well wrecked 
as not, and better wrecked ashore than afloat; for you would have 
been in it then—now you are safe. You see you have catise to be 
thankful instead of mourning. Grieve no more. Here is money 
to enable you to live while another boat is built; and that shall be 
done as soon as it may be. You shall have a new one, and of 
the best. That will do—I am not fond of being thanked, at least 
in words. One deed, however slight, is preferable to a myriad of 
words. To show true thankfulness for the past and the present, 
you must look forward with hope for the future. The same Provi- 
dence that has provided will provide, if we deserve its care. Have 
you any notion who has built, or who is going to occupy, the tight 
little cot that is built upon the next cliff to this? It seems a snug 
little place, just fit for a family, and I see there is an abundance of 
garden ground, a pigstye as snug as the house, and something else 
—what is it? A cow-shed, perhaps. Can you tell me?’ 

‘I think, sir, it is for a cow. The whole place seems like a 
little heaven upon earth. But we have never heard who it is for, 
nor who has built it. Fires have been made in every room to dry 
the walls well for some time. I daresay the people mean to go 
into it soon. It must be quite ready. The men at work there all 
said they did not know who their master was building it for. He 
was very close about it, they told us. That was all they would say.’ 

‘And enough too. It is never wise to attend to the business 
of other people—you are so apt to neglect your own while you are 
doing it. Now listen. There is a new house, and here is a very 
old one that never was built. It was only thrown together and 
piled up. Now it is falling down about your heads. Take my 
advice—get out of this into that as soon as you can. There must 
be some person there to look after the two pigs and the cow that 
will be there to-morrow morning. See that it is properly done. 
John Biggs is your landlord. The rent is one shillinga year. You 
will have to pay to his attorney, Mr. Allen of Brighton, the sum 
of sixpence every six months. Pay it regularly, and take a receipt 
for it. Then nobody can molest you in your tenancy. Your house 
will be your castle. If you can’t defend it, John Biggs will defend 
it for you.’ 
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‘God bless you, sir!’ 

‘That is enough. He will bless me if I see you doing your 
best to be happy in the house He has provided for you, and to bring 
up your children well, and in the fear of Him, in it also. Say no 
more; but never again be despondent. Less than an hour since 
you thought you were without a hope in this world. Now what do 
you think of your position ?’ 

‘We do not deserve His goodness to us.’ 

‘ None of us do.’ 

‘Nor yours, sir.’ 

‘It is not mine—it is all His. I could not do it had He not 
permitted me. Thank Him; I am thanked in your doing so. Any 
additions to the furniture you have that are reasonably required will 
be made. And now be happy, or I shall be grieved. You would 
not wish to grieve me, I am sure. When is that youngest child to 
be christened ?’ 

‘ Very soon now, sir.’ Only for the trouble that came upon us it 
would be next Sunday—in a fortnight. There was one thing we 
wanted to ask you, sir.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 

‘To please to give the poor child a name. Your bounty, sir, 
saved its life; we should like to call it by a name you would give.’ 

‘ Let its Christian names be ‘‘ John Biggs.” Will that do?’ 

‘O, yes, sir—that is all we want.’ 

‘Would that the wants of all were so easily satisfied—my own 
included! I must now go to see others who will be wanting me, and 
perhaps desponding as you were. Get into the new house instantly.’ 

‘We'll sleep there this night, sir. There is plenty of coals left. 
I made the fires every morning after the men left. I was wonder- 
‘ing nobody came for the key.’ 

‘ You did not think you were making your own fire, eh ?’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir ; how couldI ? ’Twould have been presumptuous 
for me to think that, but I don’t deny I wished for such a house— 
I did, and I prayed such a one might be ours some day.’ 

‘ Your prayer was heard—now good-day. At Lewes I will see 
about the boat. Look out for us as we return. You shall know 
the result.’ 

As Mr. Biggs and his companion progressed many expectants 
were anxiously gazing at the cart, and when one of the brown-topped 
boots was elevated upon the front of the vehicle, there was a sub- 
dued cry of joy—they knew relief was at hand. Arrived at the 
outskirt of Lewes, they saw at the turnpike a crowd assembled, 
which impeded their progress, and obliged them to pull up. Mr. 
Biggs inquired of the gatekeeper what was the cause of the assem- 
blage. The force of habit is very strong ; the tollman had, although 
plunged deeply into grief and well-nigh distracted, gone out with 
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one hand extended to receive the toll, and the other in a pocket in 
his white apron to fumble out a ticket, as if nothing had occurred 
to disturb his mind; but tears were streaming down his cheeks, 
and his looks were frenzied. 

The old man’s gray hairs streamed in the wind—his eyes rolled 
wildly ; but he could not answer the question; all he could say 
was, ‘O Mr. Biggs! O sir! my poor girl, poor Mary!’ Then he 
sank to the road in an epileptic attack, the white foam issuing 
from his lips, and the bursting of the air-bubbles with his stertorous 
breathing being the only sounds that came from them. Some of 
the bystanders gently raised him and bore him inside the toll-house, 
where all seemed confusion. One man went to the side of the cart 
to enlighten Mr. Biggs as well as he could ; but, either from excite- 
ment or nervous embarrassment, his statement was incoherent and 
interrupted—requiring to be patched here and there by some of the 
persons present, who were perhaps better acquainted with the facts, 
or less overpowered by Mr. Biggs’ presence, which, even in the garb 
he wore, was more commanding than ordinary. 

The combined statements amounted to this: The toll-taker had 
a daughter whose rustic attractions were the theme of warm admira- 
tion in that locality. She was the youngest of a large family— it was 
said that she was the seventeenth child, and the only one unmarried. 
Being the youngest, she had ever been the pet of the whole family, 
and as much indulged as any child of a man in the position of her 
father could have been. Both her parents were universally respected 
for their generally good conduct and their kind and neighbourly 
qualities. 

A farmer in the parish, for whom and for whose father the toll- 
man had long worked, still employed him in alight way—to super- 
intend the management of the horses and stock generally. The 
old man was past active work, but his system of management was 
so good, that his employer considered himself benefited by the ar- 
rangement, and frequently assured him that he should be retained 
while he had sufficient life in him to be wheeled about in an invalid 
chair, ‘to give an eye to things.’ He had been put into the turn- 
pike house in order to increase his comforts as age crept upon him 
and his wife, and because his and her probity was so well known, the 
duties of taking money and giving tickets devolving chiefly upon her. 

Another farmer, also in the same parish, had a son rather more 
than a year older than the gatekeeper’s daughter; they had been 
children together—according to the mixed mode of rustic education 
they had been schoolmates—the intimacy of childhood and youth 
was continued as they approached maturity, and, as all believed, it 
increased. The gatekeeper, considering that the farmer might look 
higher for a wife for his son, endeavoured to check this intimacy. 
The young man refused to listen to his remonstrances, and his next 
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step was to send his wife to the young man’s mother, in order to 
make her acquainted with the existing state of affairs, that she and 
her husband might exert their influence. The gatekeeper would 
have no clandestine proceedings. ‘ Tell them all the truth,’ he said, 
‘and that I won’t encourage any acquaintance unknown to them. 
When they know all they can do as they piease.’ 

It was done accordingly ; for the gateman’s wife was as rigidly 
correct as himself—with her consent her ‘ daughter should never 
enter a family that would look down upon her.’ When the whole 
facts were laid before the young man’s parents, they did not seem 
much surprised. The farmer was at home when the tollian’s wife 
called. The young man’s mother laughed, and said: ‘ Well, it’s a 
comfort you’ve nothing worse to tell us. I like Mary, I think, as 
well as I should have liked a daughter of my own. She has always 
been a good girl, and I’m sure will make a good wife. Robert 
might do a deal worse than marrying her, I can tell you, if you 
don’t know it. What is money? You say she'll have none; we 
knew that as well as you did. But what of it ? I had none ; my old 
man hadn’t much—not half or quarter as much as Robert will have 
from his father; and we married, and, thank God, we did well: we 
worked hard, and the money we hadn’t we earned. Let Robert 
marry Mary as soon as they both like—he’ll have my consent—and 
I only hope it won’t be long first. Another thing I’ve got to say. 
I’ve seen what’s going on; you’ve told me no news. _I’ve said no- 
thing, but I’ve hoped for the best ; and I’ve got a stocking—there’s 
something in the foot of it for Mary; yes, there is, whether she 
marries Robert or not. ’*Twon’t be her fault, I know; and if he 
throws her over, I shall never forgive him, though he is my own 
son and my only child. I never hada girl, and I feel like a mother 
to Mary. Them’s my sentiments. Let the old man speak for 
hisself.’ 

The ‘old man’ did speak for himself. He was not a man to 
make long speeches—if he had moved an address in the House of 
Commons, he would not have been two minutes about it. He threw 
himself back at his ease in his arm-chair, stretched out his legs 
towards the fender, threw one leg across the other, clasped his hands 
in front of his calf-skin vest, and crogsed his thumbs, saying, ‘ I says 
the same as the old woman says—allays did agree—sha’n’t fall out 
now. Sooner he’d have Mary as she is without a penny than any 
girl I ever see. God bless her! say I.’ 

Thus things were settled as far as anxious parents could arrange 
them ; but, O, the perversity of human nature! All was to be per- 
verted by an unprincipled man, whose variable passions were his 
only guides. It was the old, old story of unfaithfulness ; but another 
proof added to the pile that man is ‘to one thing constant never.’ 
Mary Archer was one of those clinging and adhesive natures that 
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loving once love for ever—who never swerve in loyalty, with whom 
yows are superfluous, to whom duty is delight, and constancy a re- 
ligion. Her faith once pledged, no temptation could lead her to 
break it. Affection once kindled, she loved to live and lived to love ; 
while life lasted love must endure. In him, the trusted one, love 
was a fleeting desire. She loved to the end, and the end was bitter. 

More by actual force than persuasion she had allowed this fickle 
lover to subdue her virtue—she had sullied her name, and when she 
urged, pleadingly upon her knees, for reparation, she knelt in vain. 
The knee she clung to in her agony of grief and shame was brutally 
driven against her mouth, her appeals drowned in the blood that 
streamed from her lips. Unhappily she was in no condition to en- 
dure this brutality. She was borne up-stairs, where she was then 
lying, scarcely alive, while her brutal assailant had withdrawn to a 
public-house to revel and to boast that he could have a girl with 
money, and where he was still boasting. 

Mr. Biggs heard all this with indignation. He turned to Arthur 
de Vere and said, ‘I think something should be done in this case ; 
ean you tell me what it is best to do, under all the circumstances ?’ 

‘He is in a public-house drinking and boasting of his dastardly 
misdeeds; drag him out by the throat—let him feel that such bru- 
tality is not to be exercised in England while Englishmen are near. 
Thrash him to within the last inch of his cowardly life, and drag 
him to the feet of the poor girl he has outraged—there to kneel for 
pardon, there to bind himself to make reparation.’ 

‘ Good—capital ! We'll put the horse up, and it shall be done. 
I did not take lessons of Jem Belcher, Gully, Jackson, and 
company for nothing. Rather out of practice—not that my hands 
forget their cunning. Here goes. What public-house is he in?’ 
asked Mr. Biggs of those around. He was told. ‘ Thanks,’ he 
said. ‘I will ask him what he means by acting as he has acted. 
Is there a stable to that house?’ He was told there was. ‘ That 
is well,’ said he; ‘ it will save time.’ They drove away; Mr. Biggs 
giving ample directions for obtaining medical aid, the fisherman’s 
nurse, and all things needful—all to be charged to John Biggs. 

A more effective punishment than that inflicted upon the 
dastardly fellow who had so outraged the toll-taker’s daughter was 
never administered in the prize-ring or out of it. Few words were 
said—just sufficient to enable him to understand the enormity of his 
offence, and the light in which it was viewed by right-thinking men, 
and that the punishment was given in consequence of it—and then 
the muscular portion of the performance was commenced, and con- 
tinued till it was thought enough had been bestowed. The recipient 
was of that opinion long before the giver ; the first blow was enough 
for him. He had been dragged out to the street, and well shaken 
before any of his chastisement was taken; then one hand held him 
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in a vice-like grip, while the other was incessantly beating an audible 
thud-thud upon the head that vainly tried to dodge this way and 
that—all ways, indeed—but could not evade the well-meant blows 
that avenged the poor girl’s contusions. ‘ Blest, Mr. Biggs, if you’ve 
left a tooth in ’is ’ead,’ was the comment of a looker-on. ‘I on’y 
jist come to see fair play, an’ I never see sich fair play in my life— 
never. I’ve looked half way down his throat, an’ can’t see a tooth 
in front; if he’s got any, they’re out o’ sight, an’ he’d better keep 
"em there. An’ he sich a big fellow—young, fresh, an’ as lusty as 
a bull too. One would a thought he’d kill Mr. Biggs, though he 
ain’t a little un. But there, it’s the art ; if that ain’t good, strength’s 
no use, nor science neither. I allays said so, an’ allays will—there 
now!’ 

When Mr. Biggs had amused himself as long as he pleased, he 
dragged the fellow to the toll-house, and there made him kneel for 
pardon ; he was not allowed to see his victim in her critical position, 
but he earnestly, and abjectly indeed, sued for her forgiveness, and 
that of her parents, and offered, if Mr. Biggs would only let go of his 
collar, to bind himself to marry her or to do anything else. ‘ That 
is a question for the family to decide,’ said Mr. Biggs. The gate- 
keeper, who had recovered from his fit, but still seemed influenced 
by coma, was fully aroused by the medical gentleman, and made to 
understand the then state ofthings. He rubbed his no doubt aching 
brow, and turned to Mr. Biggs, saying : 

‘ Please, sir, tell me what to do; I want to do right, and for 
right to be done to my child; but I’m—I can’t understand things as 
I ought to—advise me, please, sir.’ 

‘It is a matter for your own consideration, and that of her 
mother and the poor girl herself,’ said Mr. Biggs, wishing for some 
water to remove the red stains from his hands, at the same time. 
‘ After what has occurred this day, can the poor sufferer be safe in 
the hands of such a creature? I have no faith in his promises. I 
think it likely he will break them, that in fact they are only given to 
escape farther punishment; but were they to be relied upon, and 
the young lady were a daughter of mine, I should not trust her to 
him. Notwithstanding what has happened, she is far too good for 
such a person—devoid as he is of any good and manly feeling and 
principle. Should the child and its mother both live, the shame of 
the one and the illegitimacy of the other cannot be hidden—all who 
know you know both; nothing that he has offered to do or can do 
will remedy either. Have you any idea of your daughter’s feelings 
towards him now—after this outrage upon her, I mean ?’ 

‘No, sir ; and this gentleman’ (the medical attendant) ‘ says she 
must not be agitated at present.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Mr. Biggs. ‘ Let the matter remain for 
future consideration.’ 
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These words were scarcely uttered, when the parents of the 
dastard, to whom intelligence of his brutal conduct had been conveyed 
by some witnesses of it, arrived to express their sorrow for it; and, 
seeing his son, the enraged father, notwithstanding the marks of 
punishment he bore, struck him to the ground, and kicked him out 
of the toll-house, telling him never to enter his house or presence 
again. The indignant mother joined in the command, and the de- 
graded creature slunk away amidst the hootings and execrations of 
all around, which soon assumed the form of peltings. So great 
was the indignation at his conduct to Mary Archer, who was much 
esteemed by all, that he could not obtain a shelter in Lewes that night, 
and had to proceed to some distance from the town to get one, which 
he found in the cottage of a man who had formerly worked upon his 
father’s farm, and probably had a fellow-feeling for him in his then 
position, as he was a very notorious ‘ wife-beater.’ 

After Mary Archer had somewhat recovered from her illness, and 
from the shock caused by the death of her child, which only survived 
three days, it was calmly laid before her whether she would place 
herself and her happiness in the keeping of a person who had acted 
as the unworthy gainer of her first affections had done ; and after due 
deliberation she said, that although she had loved him deeply, and 
could not even then banish him entirely from her heart, she would 
rather decline a marriage with him, because she felt she must lead a 
godless life if she were united to him ; he hadformed connections and 
habits that were both profligate ; and though she had been his victim 
once, she would not be again. He had, before Mary’s determination 
was made known, endeavoured to carry out a marriage with another, 
but was ignominiously driven from her house by her father and 
brothers. Then turning to Mary, and finding himself rejected by 

‘her, he enlisted as a soldier. His fate is unknown. 

Mr. Biggs, after the fatigues of the day, was rather glad to 
resume his seat in the cart to proceed back to Brighton, Arthur 
driving, and both enjoying some fine cigars as they jogged along 
pleasantly. Cigars are not incentives to conversation; they are 
rather promoters of thought and reflection. It was not until each 
had smoked a couple that Mr. Biggs made an offer to converse be- 
yond a question, or even a monosyllabic reply to one, ‘ Because,’ he 
said, ‘if-you talk, your cigar is apt to go out; and when it is re- 
lighted the flavour is spoiled; no matter how good, how fine its 
flavour and odour, a cigar that has been permitted to go out is not 
fit for smoking afterwards. You must throw it away in self-defence. 
I do not smoke largely, but I have epicureanic notions of smoking, 
of which I cannot divest myself. Have you ever remarked the dif- 
ference of flavour and odour of a cigar after it has gone out and 
been relighted ?’ 

‘I have, and made a note of it. I have ever since been careful 
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not to allow a cigar to be extinguished ; but at sea such catastrophes 
will happen, so I shy the stump over the bulwarks to the sharks. I 
don’t know whether they are aware of the difference or not; in other 
matters they,are not too delicate.’ 

‘They would not be likely to seize, or even to see, so small an 
object as a portion of a cigar, I should say,’ said Mr. Biggs. 

‘Nothing escapes the eye of a shark; and what his eye per- 
ceives, his mouth is by wonderful accuracy turned up to receive when 
it reaches the water. Ifa shark played at cricket, he would catch 
all his opponents out. You may drop shirt-buttons over the taffrail 
when a shark is following a ship, and not one of them, if dropped 
singly, and at reasonable intervals, will be missed. Anything de- 
seending is caught; what approaches them horizontally is missed 
often.’ 

‘Strange,’ said Mr. Biggs. ‘ Like our lawyers, they do not 
seem to perceive what is before their eyes ; an object must fall upon 
their heads to be apprehended. I have long been endeavouring to 
make lawyers, law-makers, and statesmen see that our Sundays are 
made days of greater temptation to intemperance for the people ge- 
nerally by our own omissions. We do not provide any rational and 
sober recreations for the people on the Sunday, and yet we wonder 
why and how it is that they drink, and seek in public-houses that 
which is not to be found elsewhere, namely, some kind of amuse- 
ment to while away the tedium of the day.’ 

‘Sundays are always dull in England,’ said Arthur. ‘ People 
are glad to go anywhere and to do anything to get it over.’ 

‘Precisely so. Why should it be? Why should a Sunday be 
a day of greater temptation to excess than other days? I answer, 
because it is more unentertaining. The minds of men must be 
amused ; they require to be gently stimulated by rational means, or 
the men will fly to stimulants that are not gentle or wholesome, but 
hurtful both to mind and body, heart and soul. We close the doors 
of all our museums ; even the British Museum, which gives instruc- 
tion and reasonable entertainment, is hermetically sealed on the day 
of rest to those who could only on that day find time to examine its 
treasures without loss of income. Is this right or wise ?’ 

‘I am young, and have not cut my wisdom teeth yet; but it 
appears to me to be wrong, unwise, and injurious.’ 

‘I think so too. The piea is, that to open the British Museum 
would be irreligious, and destroy the holiness of the Sabbath; so 
we close that very excellent institution, and allow public-houses to 
be partially open by way of compensation. Our legislators cannot 
or will not see that, if museums were opened, public-houses would 
not have so many visitants. People often go into taverns only be- 
cause they have no other place to go to, not because they want 

drink ; often without a desire for, and would rather be without, it. 
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I know this; for I, John Biggs, have taken the pains to make ca- 
liph visits to public-houses, in order to learn the truth. These top- 
boots have been under the tables of drinking-houses only to learn if 
it be a fact that people go there for the love of drinking; and John 
Biggs has found it was not so.’ 

‘Has no other character been assumed ?’ asked John Biggs the 
younger. 
‘Yes; ‘‘ John Biggs” has given place to ‘‘ Richard Smith,”’ in 
sober and seedy black, surmounting clean linen, inducing the belief 
that Smith had seen better days in some; in others that he was a 
broken-down lawyer, ‘‘ struck off the rolls,” or an attorney’s ma- 
naging clerk at a low salary, which did not allow him to imbibe and 
to wear a new suit. Smith has also been taken for a bankrupt mer- 
chant, ‘‘ playing at hide-and-seek” to avoid arrest; and so on. The 
black threadbare suit seems more fit for town wear. Smith has 
heard men say, ‘‘I am now spending money because I am weary, 
and there is no place to go to for recreation ;’’ or ‘‘ There is another 
sixpence gone from me and my heirs for ever and ever, and another 
nail in my coffin; not that I want drink, but one must spend some- 
thing for the sake of a rest, or to pass away an hour or two, and 
men can’t keep houses open for nothing.”’’ 

‘ Have you ever told this to your law-making friends ?’ 

‘Smith has told them so often, and many other things besides ; 


but the reply was ever the same: ‘‘ We must keep the Sabbath-day 
holy. The French have all sorts of amusements on Sundays, and 
see what a revolution they got up. We must have no revolutions 
here. Once destroy the sanctity of the Sabbath, and Republicanism 
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will spring up rampant at once. 

‘You might as well expect an earthquake from the same cause,’ 
quoth John Biggs junior. 

‘Just as reasonably. As if plain sensible Englishmen could be 
driven to revolution by opening a museum for their edification and 
their amusement—the very thing that would divert their thoughts 
from all that savoured of anarchy. I have been told by grave poli- 
ticians that my ideas are republican and revolutionary, and sub- 
versive of all religion, if carried out. I do not see that; but I 
cannot remedy what I believe to be a great evil, and it grieves me 
that I cannot.’ 

‘ Pity there is not a despotism to meet such cases,’ said the 
impulsive son of John Biggs, knocking off the ashes of his cigar. 
‘In this matter, for example, a despotic rule would be infinitely 
better than a mixture of the forms of government. The mixture 
requires so much shaking up; all the best part of it lies at the bot- 
tom ; the weakest is above it, and the weaker parts of the remedies 
are floated, while the best and strongest are left upon the strand. 
Then there is the loss of time spent in inaction, talking nonsense, 
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and amplifying the little that may be good, till journals are over- 
laden ; and the only. result is, that the names of the utterers are 
‘* kept before the public” to feed vanity. Long speeches are made 
when the heads from which they come should be comfortably night- 
capped, and their only sounds should be snores. Englishmen try 
hard to persuade themselves that their own form of government is 
best; but their very boastings that it is so prove their own doubts 
of the fact. As ‘‘ good wine needs no bush,” so good government 
needs no trumpet.’ 

Mr. Biggs laughed and replied: ‘In some cases a despotism, 
mildly and wisely exercised, would be convenient and expedient, 
doubtless. ‘‘ Many men’ must have ‘“‘ many minds,” as the old 
proverb asserts they have. It is difficult to bring many minds to 
view any subject in the one true light; more difficult to induce them 
to act promptly and wisely. What seems right and wise to A. is 
stark madness in the estimation of B. Hence procrastination ; ses- 
sion after session is frittered away ; nothing is done ; practical good 
is lost in senseless debate.’ 

‘A wise despot, who had the real welfare of his people at heart, 
would test the good or evil of a measure by a fair trial, ordered in a 
few words, written or spoken in a moment. If bad, it could be changed 
as speedily; if really good, it would stand, and the people would 
benefit. One great evil of which the people complain, not unjustly, 
would at least be prevented.’ 

‘ What are you referring to?’ asked Mr. Biggs. 

‘ Parliamentary jobbery,’ replied his son. ‘This nation seems 
to me to be like a ship at sea, in which all the crew are captains ; 
one is called the chief of all, but in reality is the least. There are 
no such ships luckily ; but just fancy, if there could be one, what a hell 
afloat it would be! Fancy what the premium for insurance would 
be, and ask yourself where you could find underwriters! To look 
for them would be like searching for a needle in a shipload of loose 
wool, save at St. Luke’s or New Bedlam. The owner would have to 
bear his own loss, to insure himself; and the first issue of the Naval 
Register would record a wreck upon the rocks of confusion. The 
captain—he that was called the chief or head of all—would be said 
to have done no wrong; but everybody would swear he did nothing 
right, as is the case with other ‘‘ heads.” ’ 

‘ Crowned heads, of course, you are hitting at,’ said Mr. Biggs, 
smiling. 

‘ Let the ‘‘ crowned heads” ‘‘ wear the cap, if it fit them,” ’ said 
John Biggs junior ; ‘ it will fit some, no doubt, and you cannot won- 
der at it. Many a head has had a crown thrust upon it that was 
not worth half a crown, and would have been dear at the odd six- 
pence.’ 

‘Hit.away. You, at least, will not strain the quality of mercy. 
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You throw dregs and all at the objects of your censure ; but there is 
something worse even than that: most of them deserve it. May I 
ask your notion, if you entertain one, or have troubled yourself to 
form one, of me as a king, supposing it should prove my destiny to 
become one? It is not at all a point of ambition with me. What- 
‘ ever may be thought to the contrary, there is not a man in the United 
Kingdom to whom such an elevation can be more indifferent. In 
my view, it would be but an accession of cares and anxieties, with 
more griefs caused by a knowledge of evils that I could not prevent, 
and distresses that I could not alleviate. The head that thinks must 
lie uneasily when it wears a crown; the heart that feels must be a 
bed of thorns ; the hand that would give, but is restrained by means 
—for even a king’s purse is limited in its lining—as well as by 
forms and precedents, as by men who are assumed by the world and 
by themselves to have grown gray in the service of their country, 
and in the acquirement of wisdom in that service—forms, precedents, 
and men being alike wnwise—that hand is fettered by gyves more 
painful to bear than the chains of Newgate. I have always thought 
of the time that would bring the increase of a crown to my means 
with apprehension and pain. I would infinitely prefer to precede 
my father to the tomb. You may believe this; others would not. 
Were I to say to others what I say to you, my reputation for hy- 
pocrisy would be increased; that would be the only but inevitable 
result. You may have noticed that I invariably cut all discussion 
of any topics that refer to that event very short—abruptly, indeed. 
I wish all to know that any allusion to the end of my father’s reign 
is distasteful and displeasing to me. Of my own intentions, ob- 
jects, desires, and aims in the future which I pray may never come, 
I never speak; in truth, I cannot bear to think of them, or of 
aught that can be connected with a change that I cannot anticipate 
but with aversion and, though I would avoid strong language in re- 
ference to so solemn a subject, with horror. The most severe ill- 
ness I have known was the result of a dream in which I saw the 
forms of a coronation completed. Let the time come when it may, 
I shall never give one direction which regards that ceremony. All 
will be left to others, with a simple request that the interests of 
trade may considered. Whatever be the omissions and deficiencies, 
or excesses and extravagances, they will be the work of others, 
not mine. To my organisation, there is something excessively re- 
volting in giving orders for an increase of pomp and gorgeous splen- 
dour so immediately after the death of a parent; additionally so 
when the great goodness of that parent is considered. Indeed, 
there should be no public exhibition whatever, were not the para- 
mount subject of the interests of trade ever before me. To those 
interests I must sacrifice feeling; and if that sacrifice of feeling 
alone be not sufficient to make a son of average filial love, esteem, 
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respect, and sense of duty regard the event with aversion and horror, 
it is difficult, to me, to conceive what can be. But my thoughts 
have absorbed my attention. I must return to the question I pro- 
pounded. Iam rather anxious to know what sort of a king you 
think I should make.’ 

‘ Well, as kings go, I fancy you would be a tolerably fair sample 
of the bulk. There might be worse, if we knew where to find 
them.’ 

Mr. Biggs burst into a vehement fit of laughter, which threat- 
ened to burst him, or his ample coat and vestments beneath it. His 
face grew red and apoplectic ; the veins upon his forehead and tem- 
ples seemed also on the point of bursting. It was long before he 
could restrain himself; probably exhaustion accelerated the cessa- 
tion. The first words he uttered were : 

‘O Arthur, Arthur—I beg pardon, I forget myself and your 
nom de voyage—I should say, O John, what a sample of a courtier 
you are! Is this your way of worshipping the rising sun? You 
too, who have known Parsees, and have seen their matin genu- 
filexions and general performances. What could you expect in court, 
after such a reply, but perpetual banishment? Some men, in an- 
cient and modern times, have gone to court to seek their fortunes, 
and have made them. The fortune you would make, under the: most 
forbearing and generous prince, would not pay for your outfit. Never 
seek to make your way in life by going to court. Why, if I had 
asked the same question of any one of the friends left in the Pavi- 
lion, I should have had a catalogue of virtues as long as that of a 
month’s sale by auction, every one of which I should have been so- 
lemnly assured was my own by birthright; and each and all would 
be exercised for the benefit of the people, who would be the happiest, 
the best, and the most flourishing people ever upon earth, or that 
ever will be. You have not given me one.’ 

‘Not I. When you show one, I will give you credit for it.’ 

Mr. Biggs laughed again, saying, when he had concluded : 

‘You are determined not to be cheated out of praise that may 
not be merited. I was not wholly unprepared for your honesty, but 
I hardly expected such a downright expression of it. Still I like it 
the better—all the better. I have dined, supped, and supped full 
of flattery, ever since I was able to understand the meaning of words. 
I never was told the plain unsophisticated truth before. The novelty 
of hearing it is worth the journey taken to-day, were it ten thousand 
times longer. A voyage round the world would be well recompensed 
by the discovery of one who could and would speak the truth hon- 
estly, openly, and fearlessly to one’s face. Upon my honour, I be- 
lieve you are the only one who would do as you have done. You 
are a gem, and I prize you. I entreat, as a favour unspeakably 
great, that whenever I am about to do a thing not comme i faut, 
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you will place it before me in the light in which you see it. Never 
heed who is present; speak as you have hitherto spoken; tell the 
truth, and shame—’ 

‘ The devil,’ said John Biggs junior. ‘I know what you mean.’ 

‘Just so. Will you?’ 

‘Won’t I? I should like to see the man that would or could 
stop me.’ 

‘ What I fear most is, that consideration for me may induce you 
to stay yourself. I wish you to act towards me as you would to 
one of your messmates at sea.’ 

‘Do not fear; I will serve you worse than I would a messmate, 
because you ought to know better than my messmates would. The 
boatswain that can pipe and won’t pipe should be made to pipe. 
If you disobey orders, I’ll stop your grog for a month.’ 

‘Capital! Does grog include Burgundy ?’ 

‘ Everything save water—that you take ad libitum—cold without.’ 

‘Severe, but wholesome, nevertheless. I will be obedient, and 
avoid the punishment. As to law-making, I never have had, never 
shall have, the chance of making one without the interference of 
both Houses. ‘‘A plague upon both your Houses!’’ I say, with sin- 
cerity. I really think I could frame some laws that would make the 
people happier, better, and more contented; while I would certainly 
relieve them of some of the taxation which most oppresses them. 
My opinion has ever been that ‘‘ those who have most money should 
pay most taxes ;” that, you will be told, is ‘‘ George’s Golden Rule” 
—so called by my familiars. But there again I am told I am too 
democratic. The fact is, I am in bad odour with both parties— 
aristocrats and democrats. The people believe I have no thought 
of or for them ; they set me down as a mere sensualist and a would- 
be tyrant. * Mr. Biggs and Mr. Smith have been told so by many, 
who at the same time have said that Biggs and Smith entertain 
opinions that are too broad, too levelling, for them—some of the 
units of the people. They would not go so far nor desire such 
changes. Smith has been told in his seedy black suit, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, you are a complete revolutionist—only people who have nothing 
to lose would talk as you do;” at the same time glancing at his 
threadbare coat and its grayish seams—though he honestly spoke 
of only such changes as I thought and think should be made for the 
benefit of the people at large.’ 

‘Now, father, you had better get out and go quietly home by 
the back way, and mind you do not stop or get into mischief as you 
go. No grog to-morrow if you do; and I shall be very soon after 
you to see whether you do or not.’ 

‘That is right, my son; do your duty.’ 

Mr. Biggs got out of the cart, and the brown-topped boots 
jogged slowly along while John Biggs junior proceeded to deliver 
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the horse and cart to the owner. The Prince had just time to 
change his habiliments, and to meet his guests and their inquiries 
after his health, before dinner was announced to be served. Arthur 
de Vere entered as if nothing unusual had occurred, just as Lord 
Elstree was telling the Prince it was ‘ the champagne last night that 
had made him all abroad that day ;’ adding, ‘ by the way, you look 
as if you had this morning taken a good many of the hairs of the 
dog that bit you last night. It is a bad habit, and must be amended. 
Morning drinking is always bad—very.’ 

The effect of the sea-breezes had increased the colour in the 
Prince’s face, and thus induced the suspicion. The Prince said to 
young De Vere, ‘ You have been with me all day—have the good- 
ness to state what I have taken since breakfast, and what I took 
by way of stimulants at breakfast.’ 

‘Nothing whatever. I can attest that upon oath if necessary.’ 
The assurance was received, but suspicious glances were exchanged ; 
and in this manner was the Prince often misunderstood by his friends 
—even the most intimate ; for his private excursions were not un- 
frequent, and both they and their objects were alike aw secret. The 
friend who accompanied him, and one attendant, only knew when 
such journeys were made. He really ‘ did good by stealth.’ 

J. H. EYRE. 





THE FOOD OF GREAT MEN 


Mr. Bucks has traced the physical, moral, and intellectual degene- 
racy of the Hindoos to the element of starch in rice. If only their 
remote ancestors had lived on wheaten bread and good roast beef, 
instead of rice, the history of the world would have been changed. 
Sir James Mackintosh used to say he believed the difference between 
one man and another was produced by the quantity of coffee he 
drank. Who, then, will deny that it is worth our while to ask what 
has generally been the food of great men? If, says Mr. Carlyle, 
heroism be sincerity, may we not all be heroes? If, say we, great- 
ness is the result of good living, may we not all become great ? 
Unfortunately it is extremely difficult to lay down any proposition 
on the subject with scientific accuracy. Facts there are in abund- 
ance: no attempt as yet at classification. We ure in the experi- 
mental stage ofa new science—for such it may claim to be, in these 
days, when it is sought to refer all spiritual effects to physical 
causes. 

Yet it is surely interesting to gather a few of these facts, even 
if we attempt to deduce no theory from them, at least for the pre- 
sent, leaving that task to the philosopher of the future. 

‘Great men are great eaters’ would probably be the first ex- 
clamation of one who was given to over-hasty generalisation. There 
would indeed be many examples to support such a rule. Charles V., 
for instance, was an enormous eater. We are told that ‘he break- 
fasted at five on a fowl seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and 
spices. After this he went to sleep again. He dined .at twelve, 
partaking always of twenty dishes. He supped twice ; at first soon 

‘after vespers, and the second time at midnight or one o’clock, which 

meal was perhaps the most solid of the four. After meat he ate a 
great quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he irrigated every re- 
past by vast draughts of beer and wine. His stomach, originally a 
wonderful one, succumbed after forty years of such labours’ (Mot- 
ley, Rise of the Dutch Republic). 

After all, Charles died at an age—about fifty-eight—at which 
we are accustomed in these days to consider a statesman as still in 
the prime of life. The love of pastry appears to have been heredi- 
tary in the House of Hapsburg. Philip II., the same historian 
tells us, ‘looked habitually on the ground when he conversed, was 
chary of speech, embarrassed, and even suffering in manner. This 
was ascribed partly to habitual pains in the stomach, occa- 
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sioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry.’ Philip ordering an 
auto-da-fé after a meal of gooseberry-tart; which had disagreed with 
him, is a subject for an historical picture. 

Frederick the Great is another illustration of the rule. Though 
he could dine on a cup of chocolate in war time, he loved good eat- 
ing and drinking, and undoubtedly hastened his death by refusing 
to conform in any way to proper rules of diet. ‘The king,’ wrote 
Mirabeau, who was in Berlin at the time, ‘ eats every day of ten or 
twelve dishes at dinner, each very highly seasoned; besides, at 
breakfast and supper, bread-and-butter covered with salted tongue 
and pepper. We are at the last scene.’ No wonder. A short 
time before a gentleman dined with Frederick, when an eel-pie was 
brought to table which he declared was so hot ‘that it looked as 
if it had been baked in hell.’ The king was immoderately fond 
of these eel-pies, peppered to excess. But about six weeks before 
his death we have the record of a breakfast such as a sick man has 
rarely eaten. Our authority is again Mirabeau. ‘On the 4th of 
July, when the doctor,’ the celebrated Zimmermann from Hanover, 
‘ saw the king in the afternoon, all had again changed for the worse. 
He had applied himself to public business from half-past three in 
the morning till seven. He then ate for his breakfast a plate of 
sweetmeats, composed of sugar, white of eggs, and sour cream ; then 
strawberries, cherries, and cold meat.’ Frederick’s illness was 
dropsy. He died on the 17th of August 1786. Every schoolboy 
will remember the parallel of the English king who died of eating 
too many lampreys. King John, too, is said to have died of a sur- 
feit of peaches and new ale. The verdict of modern epicures will 
probably be, ‘ Serve him right.’ 

Most of the English kings, we suspect, were fair trencher-men, 
as most of them were also men of ability. There is a curious anec- 
dote of Henry VII. bearing on this subject. The king had been 
out hunting in the neighbourhood of Windsor. His eagerness in 
the pursuit of the chase had carried him out of sight and hearing of 
his retinue. Night was falling: return to the castle that day was 
impossible, for close at hand lay the Abbey of Reading. Thither 
accordingly the king turned his steps. His habit was simple, and 
the good monks took him for one of the royal foresters, whilst Henry, 
for reasons of his own, did not care to undeceive them. He was 
hospitably entertained, and the lord abbot looked on with an ap- 
proving smile at the hearty performance of his guest. At last he 
said, ‘Truly I would give his grace your master the half of my 
revenues for so good an appetite.’ Three days passed, the abbot 
was suddenly arrested in the king’s name, and hurried to the Tower, 
where a diet of bread and water was assigned him. The end of the 
story may be imagined. Before a month was over the abbot had 
recovered an excellent appetite for beef and beer. But the tale is 
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obviously apocryphal. Even a Tudor could not have arrested a 
mitred abbot in this summary fashion. 

From Henry VIII.’s pictures we may safely infer that his appe- 
tite was not bad. 

Descending to the Stuarts, we find Henrietta Maria, at her 
first banquet in England, eating pheasant on a Friday, notwith- 
standing the signs and even open remonstrances of her French con- 
fessor. Poor girl! she was scarcely seventeen, and the sea-passage 
had probably given her an appetite. 

Her estimable son, King Charles II. of glorious memory, de- 
lighted in eggs and ambergris, of which we may hope he partook 
moderately. His death was supposed by some to have been occa- 
sioned by poison administered in this his favourite dish. 

William III., the saviour of our liberties, both ate and drank 
more than was good for him. He loved to sit many hours at table: 
indeed, dinner was his chief recreation. Nothing must interfere 
with his enjoyment; the Princess Anne might look wistfully at 
that dish of young peas, but she looked in vain, for the king ate 
them all, and never even offered her a spoonful. She revenged her- 
self by calling the deliverer ‘ Caliban.’ 

Among other sovereigns we find the great Napoleon a voracious 
eater. Some one has attributed the loss of the battle of Leipzig to 
the effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions, with which 
the emperor literally gorged himself, so as to become incapable of 
clear-minded and vigorous action. He ate very fast. The state 
banquets at the Tuileries lasted about thirty-five minutes. On the 
other hand, he was no lover of wine. In that melancholy voyage 
to St. Helena, he offended the English officers by rising from table 
before drinking had fairly begun. ‘ The general,’ one of these prigs 
had the brutality to say in his hearing, ‘has evidently not studied 
manners in the school of Lord Chesterfield.’ Their idea of polite- 
ness—certainly not Lord Chesterfield’s—was to drink on till you 
dropped under the table. 

Far be it from us to intrude on the private life of the illustrious 
nephew of Napoleon. But we were amused in reading the memoirs 
of the late Dr. Véron—a warm panegyrist of the ex-emperor—to 
see the attempts of that worthy man to affect some knowledge of 
the secret history of the coup d’état. On the morning of the me- 
morable 2d of December 1851, the prince-president, he tells us, 
rose at five and took a cup of coffee, according to custom. We 
soon find that this is all Dr. Véron knew. 

And it is all that our humble chronicle aspires to know. 

We take the fact from Dr. Véron. He must have had it of the 
prince-president’s valet. 

The founder of the greatness of Russia must unquestionably be 
added to the list of great men and great eaters. Macaulay tells us 
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how, when Peter the Great visited England in the year 1698, the 
immense quantities of meat which he devoured, the pints of brandy 
which he swallowed, and which, it was said, he had carefully dis- 
tilled with his own hands, were during some weeks popular topics 
of conversation. Great as was Peter, he might have found his peer 
in the Roman Emperor Maximin (4.p. 235-238), who could eat in 
one day forty pounds of meat and drink six gallons of wine—unless 
the historians lie. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Roman emperors 
numbered among them many a notable glutton. Elagabalus loved 
to sup on the tongues of peacocks and nightingales ; he fed his lions 
on pheasants and parrots. His majesty would also give a zest to 
the pleasures of the table by assembling companies of guests who 
were all fat or all lean, or all tall or all short, or all bald or all 
gouty. Capital fun too—for the emperor. The truth of the story 
that Nero enriched his soups by dissolving diamonds in them may 
safely be left to chemists to decide. 

Of the first, the true Cesar, of him who has been called the 
greatest character in history, it may be sufficient to quote the famous 
saying of Cato, ‘ That of all those who had helped to ... over- 
throw the republic, Casar was the only sober man.’ It is not the 
less true that he loved the pleasures of the table, and was an affable 
and genial host. As a guest he probably gave the finest example 
of high breeding that has ever been known. The story is fa- 
miliar as told by Suetonius. The dictator was dining out. Some 
rancid oil was served with the salad. Every one else made wy 
faces. Czsar appeared not to perceive the mistake and asked for 
another supply. 

Great things, however, have been done by men who ate little or 
nothing at all. Women have given us noble examples of such self- 
denial as is not dreamt of in these days. Listen to the story 
of St. Clara, virgin and abbess (1193-1253), who, ‘ not content 
with the four Lents and the other general mortifications of her rule, 
always wore next her skin a rough shift of horse-hair or of hog’s 
bristles cut short; she fasted church vigils and all Lent on bread 
and water, and also from the 11th of November to Christmas-day, 
and during these times on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ate 
nothing at all’ (Butler’s Lives of the Saints). This was no idle 
woman’s fancy—no pretence of serving God without doing good to 
one’s fellow-creatures. This excellent lady’s life—she was noble 
by birth—was spent in good deeds. Idleness she could not endure. 
‘ven when she was sick in bed she spun with her own hands fine 
linen for corporals, and for the service of the altar, which she dis- 
tributed through all the churches of Assisium.’ Nor did St. Clara 
by her hard life make a virtue of necessity. ‘When a large for- 
tune fell to her, by the death of her father, after her profession, 
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she gave the whole to the poor, without reserving one single farthing 
for the monastery.’ Indeed, the order she founded, that cf ‘ Poor 
Clares,’ which exists at the present day, was not permitted to hold 
property. Pope Gregory IX. desired to mitigate this part of her 
rule, and offered to settle a yearly revenue on her monastery of St. 
Damian’s; but she in the most pressing manner persuaded him by 
many reasons, in which her love of evangelical poverty made her 
eloquent, to leave her order in its first rigorous establishment. 

Heyne, while editing his T'’ibullus in Dresden in a poor comrade’s 
garret, with the floor for his bed and two folios for pillow, gathered 
peasecod shells in the streets and boiled them for his dinner. 

When the Emperor Julian was first elevated to the rank of 
Cesar, the young philosopher was quite distressed at the imperial 
menu—so elegant and sumptuous was the bill of fare. Pheasants 
he positively forbade to be brought to table; and extended the 
same prohibition to sow’s udder (probably boiled in milk), a famous 
Roman delicacy. Whether this last order was purely a heroic in- 
stance of self-denial may be doubted. 

Mahomet, though the founder of a sensual religion, which pro- 
mises a sensual paradise, was himself an abstemious man. ‘ Dis- 
daining,’ says Gibbon, ‘the penance and merit of a hermit, he ob- 
served, without effort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and 
a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his companions with 
rustic and hospitable plenty; but in his domestic life many weeks 
would elapse without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the 
prophet. The interdiction of wine was confirmed by his example ; 
his hunger was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread ; 
he delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but his ordinary food 
consisted of dates and water.’ 

As we write the gigantic proportions of our task begin to dawn 
on us. We have scarcely spoken of any but princes: what shall 
we say of poets and philosophers, of lawyers and divines? The 
time would fail to tell how Blackstone composed his Commen- 
taries over a bottle of port-wine; how Sheridan, after some cut- 
ting remarks from Pitt in the House, went to the refreshment-room, 
called for a bottle of madeira, knocked off the neck, poured the con- 
tents into a basin, tossed them off, and, returning, made the finest 
speech that had ever been heard; how Byron sustained life on bis- 
cuits and soda-water; how Beckford composed Vathek at one long 
sitting of some forty hours, during which time he took no nourish- 
ment but coffee ; how Synesius, the old fifth-century bishop, sat up, 
according to the late Mr. Kingsley, whole nights, drinking strong 
liquors and composing hymns. In fact, the question of what we owe 
to wine and to tea or coffee respectively is of itself serious. Cowper 
has sung the praises of tea, Delille those of coffee ; a thousand bards, 
from Anacreon to Moore, have celebrated the joys of the wine-cup. 
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‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue’ professes to be inspired by a 
bottle of port; it is certainly not the happiest effort of the Laureate’s 
muse, yet such a stanza as this would make the fortune of an ordi- 
nary writer : 
‘ Ah yet, though all the world forsake, 
Though fortune clip my wings, 
I will not cramp my heart, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 
There must be stormy weather ; 
But for some true result of good 
All parties work together.’ 


One couplet in the poem deserves to be immortal : 


‘that eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.’ 


The old proverb said, ‘Tell me what you drink, and I will 
tell you what you are.’ Brillat Savarin varied it to ‘Tell me 
what you eat, and I will tell you what you are.’ Neither is a good 
criterion. Temperament, nationality, climate produce a thousand in- 
dividualities. It is said that an Englishman fights best when full, 
a Frenchman fasting, and a Dutchman drunk; a Prussian, we might 
add, with a pipe of ‘requisitioned’ tobacco in his mouth. Herodotus 
tells us of a wise custom among the Persians: when a question of 
State was to be debated they got drunk and gave their opinions 
under the encouraging influence of the wine; next morning they con- 
sidered the subject when sober, and then compared their judg- 
ments. Herodotus would probably have ascribed the imposition of 
the match-tax and the withdrawal of the tax to two different cabinet 
councils—one after dinner and one after breakfast. The same of the 
prohibition to hold a meeting in Trafalgar-square and the withdrawal 
of that prohibition. 

An extract from Boswell’s Life of Johnson is not to be resisted 
in a paper on the ‘ Food of Great Men.’ Some of the sage’s re- 
marks, indeed, are so sensible that we may hope they will encourage 
others seriously to take in hand this great question. ‘ At supper 
this night’ (it is somewhere in the year 1763) ‘he talked of good eat- 
ing with uncommon satisfaction. ‘‘ Some people,” said he, ‘‘ havea 
foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, what they 
eat. For my part, I mind my belly very studiously and very care- 
fully ; for I look upon it that he who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind anything else.” He now appeared to me Jean Bull 
philosophe, and he was for the moment not only serious but vehe- 
ment. Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk with great 
contempt of people who were anxious to gratify their palates ; and 
the 206th number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against 
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gulosity. His practice indeed, I must acknowledge, may be con- 
sidered as casting the balance of his different opinions upon this 
subject, for I never knew any man who relished good eating more 
than he did. When at table he was totally absorbed in the business 
of the moment ; his looks seemed riveted to his plate; nor would 
he, unless when in very high company, say one word, or even pay 
the least attention to what was said by others, till he had satisfied 
his appetite ; which was so fierce and indulged with such intense- 
ness that while in the act of eating the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate this could not but be disgusting ; 
and it was doubtless not very suitable to the character of a philo- 
sopher, who should be distinguished by self-command. But it must 
be owned that Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious, was 
not a temperate man either in eating or drinking. He could refrain, 
but he could not use moderately. He told me that he had fasted 
two days without inconvenience, and that he had never been hungry 
but once. They who beheld with wonder how much he ate upon all 
occasions, when his dinner was to his taste, could not easily conceive 
what he must have meant by hunger; and not only was he remark- 
able for the extraordinary quantity which he ate, but he was, or 
affected to be, a man of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on the dishes which had 
been at table where he had dined or supped, and to recollect very 
minutely what he had liked. I remember when he was in Scotland 
his praising ‘‘ Gordon’s palates”’ (a dish of palates at. the Honourable 
Alexander Gordon’s) with a warmth of expression which might have 
done honour to more important subjects. ‘‘ As for Maclaurin’s imi- 
tation of a made dish, it was a wretched attempt.’’ He, about the 
same time, was so much displeased with the performance of a noble- 
man’s French cook that he exclaimed with vehemence, “I'd throw 
such a rascal into the river;” and he then proceeded to alarm a lady, 
at whose house he was to sup, by the following manifesto of his 
skill: “‘I, madam, who live at a variety of good tables, am a much 
better judge of good cookery than any person who has a very toler- 
able cook, but lives much at home; for his palate is gradually 
adapted to the taste of his cook; whereas, madam, in trying by a 
wider range, I can more exquisitely judge.’’ When invited to dine, 
even with an intimate friend, he was not pleased if something better 
than a plain dinner was not prepared for him. I have heard him 
say on such an occasion, ‘‘ This was a good dinner enough to be sure; 
but it was not a dinner to ask a man to.’’ On the other hand, he 
was wont to express with great glee his satisfaction when he had 
been entertained quite to his mind. One day, when he had dined 
with his neighbour and landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen the 
printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his taste in everything, 
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he pronounced this eulogy: ‘‘ Sir, we could not have had a better 
dinner had there been a synod of cooks.’’’ 

The nice discernment of Johnson was, however, that of an octal 
at least we believe that epicures do not asarule relish a leg of pork 
boiled till it drops from the bone, or a veal-pie with plums and sugar, 
or the outside cut of a salt buttock of beef. These were Johnson’s 
favourite dainties. In the matter of drink he frankly confessed that 
his liking was for the strongest, as it was not the flavour but the 
effect that he desired. He loved to pour capillaire into his port- 
wine, and melted butter into his chocolate. Voltaire’s taste, by the 
way, was curious in this respect, for he mixed coffee and chocolate 
together. One remark of Johnson’s seems to hit the bull’s-eye. 
‘ Wherever,’ he said, ‘the dinner is ill got up, there is poverty, or 
there is avarice, or there is stupidity ; in short, the family is some- 
how grossly wrong, for a man seldom thinks with more earnestness 
of anything than he does of his dinner, and if he cannot get that 
well dressed he should be suspected of inaccuracy in other things.’ 

The food of great men is, after all, the food of little men also. 
Dinner makes the whole world kin. There is a Mexican proverb 
about the national dish of that country : 


‘He who lets the puchero pass 
Must be either in love, or asleep, or an ass,’ 


We should say very much the same of a man who affects not to 
care for a good dinner. He must be either a hypocrite or a fool. 
Let him learn a sunnier wisdom from old Froissart, with whose 
bright and joyous lines we would fain conclude this rambling paper: 


‘ Au boire je prens grant plaisir : 
Aussi fai-je eu beaus draps vestir, 
En viande fresche et nouvelle, 
Quant a table me voy servir, 
Mon esperit se renouvelle. 
Violettes en leurs saisons, 

Et roses blanches et vermeilles 

Voy volontiers ; car c’est raisons ; 
Et chambres pleines de candeilles 
Jeux et dances et longues veilles, 

Et beaus licts pour li rafreschiv, 

Et, au couchier, pour mieulx dormir, 
Epices, clairet et rocelle, 

En toutes ces choses véir 

Mon esperit se renouvelle.’ 


W. G. MURRAY. 





HUGH MELTON 
& Story 
BY KATHARINE KING, AUTHOR OF ‘OUR DETACHMENT,’ ‘THE QUEEN OF THE 
REGIMENT,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV, THE CROQUET PARTY. 


Ir was during fhat short golden summer we generally have in the 
beginning of October—when the leaves don their gayest colours, 
crimson and bronze, scarlet and glowing yellow, when the hills are 
hazy in the distance, and a bluish vapour hangs over moor and 
upland—that Hugh, I, and several of the others, Cameron among 
the number, were invited to the last croquet party of the season at 
Lady A.’s charming place, six miles out of Aldershot on the London 
road. 

We were asked at three o’clock, to play croquet until five-o’clock 
tea, after which those who liked might play again, or stroil in the 
grounds until six o’clock, when we were to dine, and end the evening 
by dancing. Hugh was not able to go early with me, but he pro- 
mised to follow in time for the dance; so Cameron, I, and one or 
two others went before, to assist at the croquet and get as much 
fun out of the day as circumstances permitted, it being generally 
feared amongst us that before long we should be ordered out to 
India, and have to bid a long farewell to the pleasures and pastimes 
of ‘ merrie England.’ 

The croquet went off in much the usual way; a great amount of 
flirtation, leavened by the smallest possible modicum of croquet. By 
the way, if there is anything I detest, it is that habit of pretending 
to do one thing, whilst all the time you are doing another, and would 
not for the world give an iota of attention to the object on which you 
are supposed to be engaged. 

Why not call an entertainment like the one in question a flir- 
tation party? It would be a great deal more true than its present 
name, and would at least afford people the satisfaction of knowing 
what they were going for. Now if a real lover of croquet goes for 
croquet’s sake, he finds nothing is farther from the thoughts of most 
of the company than attending to their game; and if he goes for the 
other thing, it is an awful bore to be interrupted in the midst of his 
most flattering speech by, ‘ It’s the red ball to play now,’ or, ‘ Come 
now, C , it’s your turn.’ 

At five o’clock we went in to tea, in the little room that over- 
looks the croquet ground, and which you enter thence by the 
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window. ‘The evening was lovely; the air balmy as in June; the 
blue shadows settling down so peacefully on the surrounding land- 
scape, the purple and gold clouds of sunset casting their burnished 
light on wood and hill in such changeful and gorgeous beauty, that 
I could not tear myself from the scene, and remained outside leaning 
against the open window listening to the bavardage inside, and 
feasting my eyes in a kind of delicious lazy dream. I was standing 
sideways, so that I could, by a very slight movement of the head, 
either see into the room or gaze at will over the wide expanse of 
country spread out before me. Suddenly I heard a voice I knew and 
disliked (it belonged to a young lady of the neighbourhood, fast and a 
good croquet player, with whom it was rumoured Solace was despe- 
rately smitten) exclaim : 

‘Isn’t there a Captain Melton in your regiment, Captain Came- 
ron? The man there are all those curious stories about, I mean.’ 

‘ There is a Captain Melton,’ he answered ; ‘ but to what stories 
do you refer, Miss Bruce ?’ 

‘O, you know very well,’ she replied, ‘though I suppose you 
who are in the same regiment don’t like repeating them. I mean 
those stories about some money he took, or at least is strongly sus- 
pected of having taken, out of Captain James’s room. They say 
the money has been returned since, and I daresay that is true; for 
when he found himself suspected, he was no doubt afraid to keep it.’ 

I remained stupefied, unable to utter a word for a minute, so 
great was my astonishment, first at such a rumour being for a 
minute believed and repeated, and secondly, at its having attained 
such notoriety. Before, however, Cameron could answer, or I could 
interpose, a clear musical voice from the other end of the room said 
distinctly : 

‘It is false, the vilest fabrication ever invented by slanderous 
tongues. None but those who envy Captain Melton his good repu- 
tation would have dared to coin so base a calumny.’ 

I turned whence the voice proceeded, and there, with her head 
erect, her dark eyes flashing, and her whole face flushed with gene- 
rous and indignant feeling, sat Miss Meares. I had not observed 
her on the croquet ground, and yet she must have been out, as a 
lace shawl was thrown across her shoulders, and a dainty hat, that 
seemed composed almost entirely of white curling feathers, lay 
beside her on the sofa. 

Cameron’s face was not pleasant to look at as he glanced at his 
betrothed ; but before he could speak, Miss Bruce said, with the 
nearest approach to a sneer she could venture on when addressing a 
lady of so much importance as Miss Meares : 

‘Dear me, how very fortunate Captain Melton is in having such 
an advocate! But those things are said of him, nevertheless.’ 
‘Miss Meares is right,’ interrupted Cameron; ‘ Hugh Melton is 
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a very good sort of fellow, and I am sure he has done nothing wrong, 
though it is true those curious stories are afloat. I wonder greatly 
what gave rise to them; it must-have been some trifling indiscretion 
on his part.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said I, here stepping into the room (he hadn’t 
noticed me before, as his back was towards the window, and it was 
good to see his face when he found I had been listening to his vin- 
dication of his absent comrade; a vindication carefully calculated to 
deepen in the minds of his hearers the impression that something 
was wrong, and that Captain Cameron was a very good fellow to take 
up the cudgels for him at all)—‘ pardon me, but you ought not to 
wonder how these reports arose, as you are perfectly well aware that 
it was through some foolish remarks of yours, for which you were 
obliged to apologise publicly as soon as you were known to be the 
author of them.’ 

_ €Ah, yes; I remember that,’ he stammered, greatly confused. 
‘ But I don’t think all these rumours arose from that.’ Here he 
stopped and busied himself in handing tea, looking all the time 
dreadfully small. 

As for me, arming myself with a cup of tea, I marched straight 
up to Miss Meares, and presented it to her. Whilst she was drink- 
ing it, I could not resist showing my appreciation of her gallant 
defence of Hugh, and said: 

‘The absent have a true friend in you, Miss Meares, and you 
were right in every word you said, for a more upright and noble 
fellow than Melton does not exist.’ 

She glanced up brightly: ‘I am so glad you agree with me; I 
cannot tell you how indignant I felt at hearing such vile aspersions 
of his good name, made by those who neither know him nor are 
capable of comprehending or appreciating him did they know him. 
Are you a friend of his ?’ 

‘IT am proud to think that I am one of his most intimate friends,’ 
I answered. ‘Ever since he joined we have kept together, and 
every day only increases my liking for him.’ 

‘Ah, then you must be Captain Cairnsford, of whom I have 
heard him speak. I am very glad to make your acquaintance. 
Captain Melton has talked so much about you, I had quite a 
curiosity to see you.’ 

As she said this she glanced at me somewhat critically, so much 
so that I felt inclined to ask her if she approved of his choice of a 
friend, when I saw Hugh enter the room, having just driven over; 
and thinking it better he should not become immediately taken up 
by Miss Meares’s presence, I went over to where he was talking to 
our hostess, and persuaded him to come out for a stroll through the 
grounds, which were very prettily laid out, and looked most inviting 
that mild October evening. We strolled about for some time, I 
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smoking, Hugh rhapsodising over the beauties of the gorgeous 
autumnal landscape with its brilliant tints and hazy distance, till at 
length, finding a most inviting moss-covered seat near the house, 
and commanding a beautiful view, though itself hidden from obser- 
vation, we sat down for a few minutes before returning to dine and 
begin the business of the evening, flirtation and dancing. 

Suddenly we heard voices talking, which I immediately recog- 
nised as those of Miss Meares and Captain Cameron ; my companion 
knew them also, as I saw from the contraction of his brow and qui- 
vering of his firmly-compressed lips. They were passing along a path 
at the foot of the hill, on the top of which we were seated; but as 
we were under the shadow of the trees, and the evening was already 
darkening, they did not see us. Their voices rang out distinctly on 
the evening air, so that we could not help hearing every word they 
were saying. We would have beaten a retreat, but that was not pos- 
sible without confronting them, which neither Hugh nor I wished to 
do. The best thing under the circumstances seemed to be sitting 
still, as they would soon pass out of earshot. She was saying: 
‘Why did you not speak out more boldly for your comrade, Captain 
Melton, to-day ? Only that I believe you honourable and upright as 
the day, I should have thought you did not wish to clear him from 
the imputation, your vindication was so feeble. I know well it 
was surprise at the charge, and not any unworthy motive, that made 
your reply so unsatisfactory; but tell me, what did Captain Cairns- 
ford mean by saying that some foolish remarks of yours had given 
rise to the reports ?” 

I should think Cameron’s face must have been a study for a 
physiognomist at this question; however, he answered in his most 
silky tones: 

‘ Cairnsford alluded to my having said I wondered Captain James 
had not questioned Melton as tc the hour at which he was in his 
room, and so on, with a view to finding out who were likely to be 
about at that particular time. I was overheard saying this, which 
was surely innocent enough, by Tufton, a young snob lately joined, 
who chose to build a whole host of slanderous rumours on it, and set 
them floating about the camp; but I was not to blame for it.’ 

‘Of course not,’ she answered; ‘I am so glad you have been 
able to explain that, for I may now confess I had a kind of uneasy 
feeling from your manner. I don’t think I doubted you, and yet I 
feared if after all you might not be such a man as I fancied you; for 
you know well my determination never to marry one in whose truth 
and honour I have not the most implicit confidence.’ 

As she said this, Melton seized my arm, and said hoarsely : 

‘Come away ; I cannot hear any more, or I shall think myself a 
villain for not telling her at once what I know about this man, and 
I cannot, for I am bound by a promise.’ 
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He dragged me away after him, taking the direction that led from 
the house, so that after about ten minutes’ hurried stumbling through 
the tangled shrubbery and long damp grass we arrived at the demesne 
wall, on the outside of which ran the high road. Here he stopped 
and turned towards me, his face pale with contending passions and 
quivering with emotion, still visible in the now-deepening twilight, 
as he said: 

‘I can’t go back to that house to-night, Charlie; make my ex- 
cuses to Lady A.’ ‘hen seeing I was about to urge him, he added, 
‘Don’t ask me. I cannot look in that innocent face and think that 
I am concealing from her what so nearly affects her happiness. I 
can’t tell you either, or I would ask your advice. I am cut off from 
all help, and must let matters take their course. It is very hard, but 
my own folly has caused it all.’ 

He laughed bitterly as he spoke, and vaulting over the wall was 
gone in a moment. I remained for a few minutes rooted to the 
spot, musing deeply. At such times as this, when his self-restraint 
for a moment gave way, I could see how passionate his love was, 
stirring every fibre of his sensitive nature into action, and I could 
guess how intense were his sufferings at witnessing the happiness of 
his successful rival. Slowly I returned to the house, thinking over 
this most unfortunate business, and mentally stigmatising the young 
lady as a mercenary coquette, and the whole of them together as a 
set of impracticable fools. 

I made Hugh’s excuses to Lady A., and then joined the laugh- 
ing, talking groups assembled, waiting for dinner to be announced ; 
but all my former appreciation of Miss Meares had vanished, and I 
scrupulously avoided entering into conversation with her. After 
dinner the dancing began. I watched her without appearing to do 
so, and saw that she appeared absent and distraite, though she con- 
tinued dancing with considerable energy with Cameron and others. 

I don’t care much for dancing, though when I find myself in a 
ball-room I generally go at it with a will, and do my duty in that 
line, as England, represented by her numerous spinsterhood, expects ; 
still I confess that now and then, when you meet with an exception- 
ally good partner and are moving to the music of a first-rate band, 
there is real enjoyment in it, and in spite of my newly-conceived 
aversion to the beautiful heiress, I could not help thinking the Blue 
Danube Waltz with her for a partner would be pleasant. What an 
amount of nonsense the most sensible man talks at a ball, and what 
an appalling number of flirtations the most stony-hearted individual 
plunges into to the music of a swinging waltz, or under the still 
more potent influence of champagne and lobster-salad ! 

I fancy I did as much in that line as anybody else that night, 
though I don’t now remember very clearly who most attracted my 
attention; but I do know that I left Lady A.’s at five o’clock a.m., 
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with a very distinct idea that it was the pleasantest ball I had ever 
been at, and that if all my partners resembled Miss M. Rogers, I 
should not find dancing such a bore as I sometimes did. Anything so 
delightful as that ball must of necessity be followed up by unmitigated 
disagreeables ; so that, though intensely disgusted, I was hardly sur- 
prised, when I made my appearance at three o’clock p.m. that day, to 
hear we had received the route for India, and were to embark in a 
day or two on board H.M.S. Echo at Gravesend. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT TO INDIA, 


Now all was bustle and confusion, rushing here and there to say 
farewell, distracting one’s brains to frame adieus that, while suffi- 
ciently sorrowful, should not be enough so to excite suspicion of 
more tender sentiments than it was prudent to avow. I had a good 
many acquaintances about, and was so taken up by paying farewell 
visits and receiving farewell invitations, that I saw little or nothing 
of Hugh until the day when we found ourselves all on board the 
Echo. I might have obtained leave, and followed the regiment 
out by the Overland Route, ifI had chosen to do so; however, I had 
preferred keeping along with the rest, especially as Hugh could not 
have remained behind with me. 

Our quarters were tolerably comfortable ; and I have no doubt 
the voyage would have been a pleasant one; if only Cameron had been 
moved by some good spirit to stay behind, and follow us overland. 
I had heard him talking of it before we left, but for some reason he 
had altered his mind; and there he was, with his sneaking self- 
complacent smile and his creeping insidious ways. Percy Langham, 
Templeton, and one or two others of the nicest set, were not with 
us; they would come out afterwards. But their absence contributed 
greatly, no doubt, to the disagreeable nature of the voyage. We 
had been only four or five days at sea, and going well before the 
wind as we were, Hugh and I found it not unpleasant. Those who 
had been sea-sick were recovering, and beginning to crawl about, 
reminding one of sickly caterpillars, with their feeble gait and 
enormous appetites. 

Hugh and I were standing leaning over the taffrail in the stern 
—I smoking, Hugh gazing idly over the blue expanse of water, 
sparkling under the crisp clear sunlight of an autumnal morning, 
and ruffled by a gentle breeze into innumerable foam-tipped wave- 
lets—when turning suddenly towards me with a kind of half-resent- 
ful, half-appealing look, he said : 

‘ Charlie, have you noticed anything odd in the manner of our 
fellows towards me lately ?’ 
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I turned with a surprised negative on my lips, when, as I did 
so, I saw at a little distance Cameron talking to Brabazon, a nice 
young fellow, not long joined, to whom both Hugh and I had taken 
rather a fancy. They were both looking at us, but perceiving that 
I was watching them, they turned away with a kind of confused 
manner, and walked off. I then remembered that for the last day 
or two Brabazon never seemed to have time to come and chat with 
us in the stern as he used at first; and whenever we had tried 
to stop him for a minute, he had hurried away, saying, ‘ Excuse 
me, I am busy.’ My answer, therefore, died away on my lips; for 
I began to feel that perhaps it might be as Hugh had suggested, 
though I had not yet remarked anything. He continued: 

‘I see, your silence tells me that you have noticed it. I am 
convinced Cameron is at the bottom of it. Wait and watch; you 
will see I am right; and if I am, I will tell you something I have 
hitherto kept concealed, greatly against my will, for I much wanted 
your counsel. A promise kept me silent, however; but I shall 
consider myself absolved from it—at least, with regard to you—if 
what I suspect be the case.’ 

We said no more then; but I was surprised at Hugh’s men- 
tioning a secret, as I thought we knew everything about each other ; 
and also I was annoyed to think it possible that any one could pre- 
sume to avoid him, or treat him as an unfit companion for the best 
among us. 

I had not long to wait for confirmation of the suspicions Hugh 
had put into my head. That afternoon, as we sat in a snug little 
nook we had discovered among some coils of rope and bundles of 
sails, Brabazon and Solace came into our retreat, as though intend- 
ing to sit there and smoke like ourselves. 

‘ Ah, you have found out our hiding-place !’ I exclaimed. ‘Isn’t 
it jolly? There’s room for you two. Come and have a chat with 
us.’ 

‘O, no; I don’t think we can stay,’ answered Brabazon hur- 
riedly, looking at Hugh askance, and seeming nervously anxious to 
draw Solace away with him. 

Hugh looked at him calmly for a minute or two without speaking, 
and then raising himself slowly, but with determination expressed 
in every movement, from the reclining position he had occupied, he 
said : 

‘ You don’t wish to be contaminated by my society. Isn’t that 
it, Brabazon ?’ 

The lad looked badly scared, and only stammered, ‘ I—I—don’t 
know what you mean, Captain Melton.’ 

‘Come, speak the truth like a man,’ he answered sternly. ‘Don’t 
be afraid. I shall keep all my wrath for those who have filled your 
mind with evil thoughts of me. You must tell me,’ he continued, 
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springing to his feet, and placing himself in front of the young 
fellow, who would gladly have escaped had he been able. 

‘Never mind, Brabazon,’ interposed Solace at this juncture. 
‘Tell Melton everything; it will give him a chance of contradict- 
ing those vile stories which he has never before had, as he has never 
heard them clearly yet. As for me, I don’t believe them, and so I 
told you when you repeated them to me.’ 

Thus encouraged, Brabazon, still greatly terrified, began : 

‘Cameron says he saw you enter Captain James’s room, and 
passing the door without a thought of anything wrong, saw you 
opening the desk, which lay on a table near the centre of the room. 
He thought nothing of it at the time ; but when he heard of the loss 
of the money, imagine his feelings. He says, Captain Melton, he 
was so taken aback by your effrontery in saying out boldly at mess 
that you had been in the room, that at first he thought you must 
have been innocent; but after that affair with Tufton he became 
uneasy, charged you with the theft to your face, forced you to ac- 
knowledge it, and then, he says, his first wrong step was taken. 
Instead of going on the spot to James or the colonel, and telling 
what he had discovered, he allowed himself to be persuaded into 
keeping the matter secret. Your penitence, he said, seemed so 
great and your grief so abject, that he really had not the heart to 
ruin your prospects in life without giving you one more chance. 
Now,’ continued Brabazon, who, though a nice young fellow if he 
had not fallen into bad hands, had evidently been so well primed 
and schooled by Cameron, that he could hardly look at the matter 
from any point of view not sanctioned by that worthy, ‘I should 
never have fancied Cameron to be good-natured enough to do that 
kind of thing; and I must say in this matter I think he was alto- 
gether too lenient.’ 

‘Well, all I can say,’ answered Solace, ‘is, that his good-nature 
does not seem to be very great, when he cannot hold his tongue, but 
allows insinuations and rumours of all kinds to be bruited about, in 
a way that would destroy any man’s character, no matter how inno- 
cent he might be of the charges brought against him, and that as 
the case stands will very likely drive Melton out of the regiment 
quite as surely as if he had told the colonel at first. I don’t call 
that good-nature if you do.’ 

‘I thought as you do at first,’ replied Brabazon; ‘ but he ex- 
plained that nothing would have induced him to betray the secret 
once he had allowed you, Melton, to remain in the regiment; but 
that when he saw me drifting into a friendship with you, taken by 
your charming manner and frank face, he then considered it his duty 
to warn me of the character of the man I was disposed to admire. 
Even then he did not speak out explicitly, only hinted darkly all 
was not right, till seeing at last that his innuendoes produced rather 
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a contrary effect from what he wished, he was obliged to be more 
distinct. Besides, he said that though fear had kept you from 
falling into a flagrant offence since then, still he saw by your man- 
ner that far from being repentant, you felt nothing but hatred 
for the man who had spared you. He says he now sees it would 
have been better such a character should have left the regiment at 
once, rather than remain in it to have the opportunity of influencing 
young fellows recently joined in a manner which can do them nothing 
but harm. Remember, Captain Melton,’ Brabazon went on apolo- 
getically, ‘I am only repeating Cameron’s exact words, and am very 
sorry to pain you by doing so; only you would insist on hearing them, 
and he never gave me to understand I was not to repeat them.’ 

‘ Judging by physiognomy,’ interrupted Solace, ‘ Cameron looks 
much more likely to commit a theft than Melton. Yet I cannot 
fancy such a knowing fellow would have committed himself by 
spreading scandals, unless he knew that you, Melton, were bound in 
some way or by some promise that would prevent your vindicating 
your character in the eyes of the world. However, I am glad now 
you have heard it all, and I for one will believe your simple denial 
in preference to Cameron’s sneaking lies.’ 

‘Thanks, Solace,’ said Hugh, looking up dejectedly, but still 
proudly, into the young fellow’s face. ‘I think you know me well 
enough to judge the measure of faith you can attach to such slanders. 
Circumstances prevent my disproving them, as I might do; my 
denial is all I can give you. To you I am sure it will be all that is 
necessary ; to others I feel it will not be as worthy of belief as 
Cameron’s aspersions.’ 

‘It is enough for me,’ said Solace, a nice young fellow, whom 
we both liked; ‘and I am glad to have your word, though I would 
have believed you without that. It is a pity you won’t disprove 
them, though ; for you know a great many people will try and catch 
hold of your silence to make the matter worse. Think it over, and 
see if you can show up his falsehoods. And now, Brabazon, that 
you have told all about it, and are, I hope, as satisfied as I am, we 
will go and take a turn on the quarter-deck.’ 

As their footsteps died away in the distance, and silence fell 
around us—for there was no one now anywhere near—I glanced 
at Hugh to see how he took this fresh evidence of his enemy’s 
untiring, unpitying hate. 

His face was buried in his hands, but his hurried breathing 
showed how keenly he felt the shame of such a charge. I pitied 
him for his misplaced trust, and though I never doubted his truth, 
I could see that Cameron had some hold over him that might avail 
to work his destruction. It was too true what Solace had said; 
though one or two might and would believe his word, by far the 
greater number would only exult in his downfall, and point to his 
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silence—springing, I was sure, from some noble cause—as the proof 
that the accusations of his enemy were true, and he had nothing 
to answer against them. I waited for a few minutes, and was then 
about to try some effort at consolation, though hardly knowing what 
to say, when he looked up, turning his frank honest eyes on me 
as he said, ‘ Why, Cairnsford, are you still here ?’ 

I knew well what he meant, and why he had not used the fami- 
liar name of Charlie, by which he had so long called me. I saw 
that the iron had entered into his soul; though why he should care 
about a stigma I felt confident he could remove I could not imagine. 
Still, he did care; he was cut to the heart, and even one who liked 
him less than I might have seen that his tone and words seemed to 
say, ‘ You hear of what I am accused, and see that I make no de- 
fence ; why have you not left me ?’ 

It was time something should be done to show him that some 
at least remained faithful, and would not believe the slanders of the 
enemy; so laying my hand on his arm, I said gently: 

‘Hugh, I shall be really angry if you can think me so false a 
friend, so unworthy a mind, as to turn from the one most dear to 
me on the strength of a slander spread by a man whom, of all others, 
I distrust and despise. You have told me you have some secret 
connected with him in your keeping. What it may be I know not; 
but I feel confident that it is to revenge himself for your having 
become acquainted with his secret he has: invented this report, in 
the hope that though few would venture to disbelieve your denial, 
yet such a taint of suspicion would linger round you as might compel 
you to sell out, in order to escape its atmosphere. I see his plan, 
and a cunningly-devised one it is; but if you consider yourself suf- 
ficiently absolved from your promise by his conduct, tell me the 
mystery, and we will together devise some plan to make his villany 
recoil on his own head.’ 

‘ Dear friend,” answered Hugh, grasping my hand, ‘I can never 
thank you enough for standing by me in this cruel trial. Let me 
think one minute before I tell you all.’ 

He rose and paced hurriedly up and down our narrow strip of 
deck. The flush had died away now from his brow, and his face 
looked white and worn; his lips were set in a rigid line of fierce de- 
termination; his dark eyes were painfully sad, and had a wild hunted 
look in them, as he glanced once or twice over the blue waters, 
heaving as he did so a short sigh. At length he stopped, and said 
in a low voice: ‘I can’t help it, Charlie; those who think badly 
of me must do so. What that young fellow said just now about 
Cameron reminds me of what I ought to do. A promise must be 
kept at all risks. He knows he is safe, or he would never have 
dared say such things of me. Do you remember the words of the 
old poem I showed you once ?— 
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“ Let me be false in others’ eyes, 
So faithful in mine own.” 
That is just my case; until he commits some more flagrant offence 
than inventing slanders about me, my lips are sealed. I see now 
I made a great mistake, and one that I fear will affect other lives, 
dearer to me than mine; but the die is cast—I must stand by and 
bide my time in patience.’ 

His voice shook as he turned away and again paced up and down, 
a deeper gloom than I had ever before seen there settling down on 
his once gay and careless face. Then he wheeled round suddenly; 
a light of determination breaking out over his countenance seemed 
to transform it into the likeness of one of those warrior angels of 
whom Raphael and Michel Angelo dreamed, as, facing me, he said : 
‘TI tell you, whatever he thinks to do—and you say he intends to 
drive me out of the regiment—I will not go. He may persecute 
me by slanderous reports and malicious acts, he may blacken my 
character and darken my life, he may take friends and acquaintance 
from me, but he shall not get rid of me till the time during which I 
must watch him shall expire. Yes, Charlie, even though you were 
to turn against me—which God forbid!—TI should still remain a 
poor despised outcast among all my former comrades.’ 

‘But surely,’ I answered, ‘his behaviour towards you is quite 
such as to release you from any promise you may have made him. 
For my part, though I can’t conceive what the secret can be between 
you two, yet I am sure, were I in your place, I should throw honour 
to the winds, have my revenge on him, and clear myself, as I feel 
convinced you could do if you chose.’ 

He signed me to be silent with an impatient gesture. ‘ Hush, 
for mercy’s sake! You don’t know how strong the temptation is. 
Don’t add your voice to. that of my natural selfish nature, which is 
urging me to forsake all the principles I have tried to live by, and 
drives me, with a force I find it almost impossible to resist, to clear 
myself from this charge even at the cost of my honour. How long 
it seems since I have had any rest—harassed, worried, annoyed on 
every side, dark looks and innuendoes among my comrades, a per- 
petual conflict between my heart and my reason—I that used to be 
so easy-going and light-hearted! I often wonder what will be the 
end of it.’ 

‘You have truly had a hard time of it,’ I answered ; ‘ but re- 
member, Hugh, the old proverb, ‘‘ The night is ever darkest before 
the dawn.” It is now as dark with you as it can well be; before 
long you will see light breaking through the clouds. Keep up a 
bold heart, and don’t let your enemy think he has triumphed. I 
will, now I see his game, keep an eye on him; and ifI find an oppor- 
tunity of defending you and showing him up, depend upon me it shall 
not escape me.’ 
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‘ Thanks, dear friend,’ he replied, taking my hand again. ‘I 
don’t know what I should have done without you; already your 
steadfast faith has comforted me; besides, be the night never 
so dark, the trial never so bitter, it behoves us to face it like men, 
with a firm heart and unflinching courage. None but cowards turn 
from danger ; the brave face it the more boldly the greater it appears; 
I had forgotten that.’ 

He uttered this more to himself than to me as he sat gazing out 
over the broad waste of waters. 

‘I agree with you,’ I said; ‘trials are always less if you face 
them boldly. Remember that there are many others, too, as well as 
IT and those whom you like best, that will stand by you through good 
report and evil report. However, enough of this now; take a cigar 
and forget care for a time; there is nothing comforts one like a good 
smoke.’ 

Hugh assented languidly, taking a cigar with the air of one who 
has lost all interest in life; but before long, under the soothing in- 
fluence of the narcotic, he brightened up a little, and his sad face 
assumed a more tranquil expression. When we left our retreat no 
one would have guessed by his face through what an ordeal he had 
just passed, and the most keen-sighted amongst his enemies could 
have observed no signs of flinching when he encountered any marks 
of avoidance or contempt. 

So we sped gaily on towards the tropics—gaily at least as regards 
the sailing of the vessel; for providentially we encountered none but 
favourable winds the whole way, otherwise we should have died of 
ennui, as it may well be imagined a certain stiffness reigned in our 
party, some of whom would neither look at nor speak to Melton ; 
indeed, I was the only one who kept up really friendly relations 
with him; the few who did not believe Cameron’s story could 
not quite take Melton’s innocence for granted, when he made no 
effort to bring forward proofs to establish it. Then, again, I, being 
his constant companion, came in for some of the odium attached to 
him, though for that I did not care a straw, as, with the exception 
of Solace and some few others, they were not worth caring about. 
Still it was dull, very dull, and thankful indeed I was that we met 
none of the usual calms that are generally so tiresome near the Line. 

At last one evening, when we were about 26° South lat., a fear- 
ful accident occurred, which was near ending fatally for us all. 
We were on deck, smoking, talking, and reading; Hugh trying to 
take a faint transcript of one of the most gorgeous Southern sun- 
sets I ever beheld, and I lounging beside him, when glancing care- 
lessly out at the foamy track left by the vessel, as she ploughed her 
way through the rippling wavelets, I saw between me and the glow- 
ing sky a thin filmy vapour ascending. Lazily I watched for a while, 
as it curled and wreathed in fantastic shapes that lent a flickering 
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softness to the brilliant tints beyond. After about ten minutes’ lazy 
enjoyment of the novel effect, a vague wonder crept into my mind as 
to how it got there. Could some one be smoking, leaning out of 
the stern windows, or sitting among the cordage and chains? Yes, 
that was probably the cause of it; some of our fellows, no doubt, 
had chosen that place for a quiet chat. But who could it be? 
They were most of them in groups near us; I did not miss any one. 
So at last, out of pure curiosity, I determined to look over and see. 

‘T’'ll be back in a minute, Hugh,’ I said, rising very slowly and, 
in spite of my curiosity, reluctantly, and making my way aft. When 
I arrived at the taffrail and leant over, no one was to be seen; but 
what I for a few seconds thought odd, there seemed to be hot vapour 
oozing through the crevices of the planking, and the air smelt so 
strangely. What could it be? I sniffed once or twice, and then 
with overwhelming force the conviction rushed through my mind—the 
ship was on fire. To run forward and tell the captain was the work 
of an instant, and a minute later it was found that the large saloon 
in the stern, in which the ladies usually sat, was on fire. 

Our men manned the pumps turn about with the blue-jackets, 
and we put in our turn with the rest, Hugh throwing aside his un- 
finished sketch, and working like a horse at whatever came under his 
hand. 

‘ Where is Captain Cameron ?’ asked Solace, coming up hurriedly 
to where we were working, carrying away all inflammable articles 
from the proximity of the fire. He was in his shirt-sleeves like the 
rest of us, and though his face was pale, his voice was firm and 
clear as he spoke. 

‘I don’t know,’ Hugh answered shortly, as he turned to assist a 
marine vainly striving to move some ponderous article by his unas- 
sisted strength. ‘ Why do you want him?’ he continued, wiping the 
sweat from his brow, as he staggered forward with his tired helper. 

‘Only that I haven’t seen him doing anything, and I want him 
to come and help us. We must all work now if we wish to live.’ 

Suddenly from the forward part of the ship glided the man he 
was looking for, pale, haggard, and with big drops, brought there, 
not by toil, but by anguish and fear, standing on his brow, the very 
picture of abject terror. 

‘O,’ he cried, with a pleading gesture of the hands, ‘ how are 
you getting on? Is the fire being got under? For mercy’s sake, tell 
me quick !’ 

‘The worst is to be feared, Captain Cameron,’ answered Solace 
coldly, turning with disgust from the pitiable figure of his senior, 
for cowardice indeed changes the handsomest face into an abject and 
unsightly object ; imagine, therefore, its effect on Cameron’s sneak- 
ing countenance. For one moment he stared wildly at the brave 
youth, then a paroxysm of fear seized him, and forgetting all 
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who were present—his position, duty, everything—he raved and 
cursed his cruel fate in the wildest throes of mortal terror. 

A minute’s glance was all we could vouchsafe to this pitiable 
exhibition; when next we looked in that direction he was gone. A 
few minutes after, business took me forward, where a party of our men 
were taking breath after their spell at the pumps. A little apart from 
the silent weary group stood Sergeant Green, and talking eagerly 
to him, with violent gesticulations and hurried breathing, was Came- 
ron, whom I had so lately seen in a state bordering on lunacy from 
intense terror. 

‘ Well, he is better than I thought,’ I observed to myself on see- 
ing him; ‘he is at least encouraging the men to work, if he won’t 
do it himself.’ But as I passed close behind him on my errand, judge 
of my surprise when I heard him say: 

‘We can get some ofthe men, sergeant ; in the confusion it will 
be easy to slip some water and provisions on board, and then we will 
be off. Itis the only way to escape certain death; once the fire gains 
the powder it is all up with us.’ 

‘ Captain,’ answered Green, in the same imperturbable tone he 
would have used on parade—‘ Captain, there are many men of ours 
on board this vessel, but I hope not one coward;’ then, with a 
salute that I fancied in its exaggerated respect expressed immeasur- 
able contempt, he turned on his heel and rejoined his comrades. 

How proud I felt of that man! I should have liked to have 
gone over and shaken hands with him, as I turned and hurried aft 
again, to see what other work there was for willing hands. Plenty 
there was of it for every one; but in spite of all efforts the fire seemed 
to gain ground. Here and there spits and tongues of flame might be 
seen shooting up through the planks, and gleaming redly through 
the glass skylights let in here and there in the deck, whilst volumes 
of smoke would burst out now and then through some unforeseen 
aperture, half smothering those who might be working near. I had 
forgotten all about the scene I had just witnessed, when suddenly I 
heard Hugh’s voice, in a loud commanding tone, proceeding from 
among a knot of men gathered near one of the boats forward. 

Curious to see what was the matter, and thinking I might be of 
use, I ran over; when I reached the spot his back was towards me, 
and I waited to hear what might be the matter before interfering. 
Two sailors, whom I recognised as among the black sheep of the 
crew, were lowering the boat over the side, whilst round them stood a 
knot of men, about ten in all, some soldiers, some sailors, but all of 
them well known to me as possessing an indifferent reputation with 
their respective officers. 

In the centre of the group stood Hugh and Cameron, face to 
face with each other; Hugh was speaking loudly and in an autho- 
ritative manner, with his head up and his eyes flashing. 
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‘I tell you, Captain Cameron,’ he was saying as I approached, 
‘that you shall not do this thing if I can prevent it; and you,’ he 
added, turning to the men, ‘return every one of you to your duty, 
or I shall report you to your officers. Have you no shame, that you 
should try to leave the ship before all hope is lost? Think of your 
comrades toiling till the very life is worn out of them, to save them- 
selves and the ship. Are you not ashamed to stand here concocting 
a villanous scheme, that must deprive some at least of the chance 
of safety if you succeed, and that if you do not succeed will not the 
less cover you with infamy ?’ 

‘ That is all very fine,’ sneered Cameron, a feeble spark of energy 
roused in him by hate and fear ; ‘ but ifI prefer to save myself rather 
than stick by this cursed tub tillthe flames reach the powder, and if 
these brave fellows choose to make an effort for their lives, none 
shall prevent us; you, if you make another attempt to stop us, shall 
be pitched into the sea; I can promise you that much, I think.’ 

Hugh laughed scornfully, and springing on the bulwarks caught 
hold of one of the davits to support himself, at the same time opening 
a large clasp knife, with which he intended to cut the rope if obliged ; 
at least, as he told me afterwards, he intended to try and cut the rope, 
though well aware that his knife was a very weak weapon for such 
an undertaking. 

As he opened the knife, Cameron, goaded to fury by the idea that 
his carefully prepared scheme was about to fail through Hugh’s 
agency, aimed a blow at him with all his force. Involuntarily I 
sprang forward, intending to catch Cameron’s arm, but before I 
could reach him the blow had been struck; missing his mark, 
Cameron overbalanced and fell heavily against the bulwarks, cutting 
himself pretty severely about the face and head. Then I caught 
Hugh by the arm, and dragged him down. 

‘What are you about,’ I said breathlessly, ‘ standing up there, 
where a touch would knock you over into the water ? Let us take that 
madman Cameron, and shut him up somewhere ; it will then be easy 
to deal with the rest.’ 

We turned to look for him, and perceived Solace already assist- 
ing him to rise. 

‘Captain Cameron,’ he said, ‘you don’t know what you are 
doing ; you are not fit to be left alone; you must come with me and 
help us to work.’ 

Cameron staggered to his feet, fairly beside himself with rage. 

‘It is that fellow,’ he yelled, pointing to Hugh; ‘ he is setting 
the men against me. I will be revenged for his cursed impudence.’ 

He struggled to get free from Solace, who, however, held him 
firmly, and answered : 

‘Captain Melton did his duty, and when you are in your calm 
judgment you will thank him for acting as he did. Now come with 
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me ;’ so saying he went off, dragging his unwilling superior after him, 
who turned back for one minute to mutter a fierce curse on Melton, 
and swear with bitter emphasis he would be revenged. A few sharp 
words dispersed the skulkers, and then, turning again to our work, 
we found that in the interim the fire had been considerably got 
under, and there was now really some hope of saving the ship. 

Animated by that hope we set to work again with a will, and in 
about half an hour enjoyed the luxury of resting for a few minutes 
without any fear of the fire, which was now completely got under. 
I could hardly help laughing as I surveyed several of the most 
dandified young fellows in the regiment, now looking like an 
assemblage of chimney-sweeps and coalheavers; indeed, some of 
them were so begrimed as to be almost unrecognisable. As to 
Hugh, now the excitement was over, he looked indeed a dismal 
picture; his fair hair singed, his clothes torn and dirty, and above 
all, an impatient anxious expression on his countenance. He smiled 
faintly as he looked at me, fancying, no doubt, that I was as queer- 
looking as he appeared to my eyes; but beyond this feeble attempt 
at merriment he seemed to make no effort to shake off his depres- 
sion, and presently began to busy himself setting things as much to 
rights as circumstances permitted. 

Next time we were alone, however, he said: ‘Could you have 
believed Cameron was such a mean-spirited ruffian? I never saw 
amore thorough poltroon. It adds to the perplexity I was in before. 
How I am to act with regard to that man I cannot tell. It would 
be better for a woman to die than to marry a man so utterly dead 
to every noble and honourable feeling.’ 

From this remark I saw his thoughts had again reverted to 
Miss Meares, so I made no reply, and he pursued the subject no 
farther. 

Though the fire placed us in rather unpleasant circumstances, 
from the amount of loss it entailed on many of us, and from the 
discomfort of the temporary accommodations we had to contrive to 
replace things destroyed, still it had one good effect ; others besides 
myself had seen Cameron’s behaviour, and were no longer inclined 
to pay so much attention to his insinuations against Hugh, whose 
conduct had been as worthy of praise as his was of blame. 

Sergeant Green had also indulged himself in making a fine story 
out of Cameron’s proposition to him and his answer, which story 
rapidly spread, and soon became known to every one on board; so 
that gentleman, now thoroughly sobered by finding the estimation 
in which his conduct was held, found himself presently left pretty 
much to his own resources. 

This fire was the only event of importance that occurred to break 
the monotony of our life during the voyage out. When we arrived 
at the Cape we made ourselves more comfortable, and replaced the 
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most necessary of those articles that had been destroyed; but our 
stay was short notwithstanding, and we were soon dancing over the 
waves of the Indian Ocean on our way to Calcutta. 

How pleased we all were when, after a fearfully tedious, though 
on the whole rapid, voyage, we found ourselves at last slowly sailing 
up the Hooghly, with its gay villas and shady gardens, presenting 
pleasant pictures to eyes so long wearied by gazing over the mono- 
tonous expanse of ocean! How intense was our delight as we once 
more stood on dry land, and how really enjoyable was the week we 
spent in Calcutta, before proceeding up the country to the small 
town of A—-—, where we were to be stationed ! 

This little town lay near the Himalayas, and was at this period 
used as an outpost, on account of the lawless predatory habits of 
some of the mountain chieftains, which rendered the constant super- 
vision of the British Government and a tolerably powerful executive 
necessary. 

It was not a bad quarter after all, and some of us managed to 
make ourselves very comfortable. There was plenty of sport, and 
many a good day Hugh and I had among the hills. Though at 
the foot of hills, our station was intensely hot, and most tdntalising 
it was to see far away the summits of endless mountains rising one 
above the other in bewildering confusion, until their snowy peaks 
seemed to pierce the blue vault above. Hugh revelled in the end- 
less beauties they spread out before him of form and colour, while 
I took every opportunity of getting a ramble over their unexplored 
pathways, with my gun on my shoulder and a pleasant companion 
by my side. 


CuaptTer VI. 


CAMERON’S VISITOR, 


THERE are drawbacks to every place, and the drawback to A 
was, as far as I was concerned, that it did not agree with me. The 
intense heat brought on a kind of low fever, which, though it did 
not quite lay me up, yet made every pursuit, whether in connection 
with my duty or otherwise, a burden to me. Our medico assured 
me I should soon get over it; in the mean time I had better keep 
quiet, and avoid all exertion during the heat of the day. 

So it chanced that one day, as I was lounging in an easy-chair 
by my window, getting the benefit of the cool breeze that at that 
hour (it was half-past seven in the evening) was beginning to steal 
down from the mountains, I heard a vehicle approaching the bar- 
racks. Curiosity prompted me to raise a corner of the mat that 
shaded the window, and look out. My window commanded a view 
of the drive up the compound to the door, and I saw a kind of covered 
carriage of primitive and dilapidated appearance driving up. It 
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stopped at the door, and then I, still keeping myself concealed, saw 
seated inside a very handsome woman. 

But who could she be coming to see? Every one was ont with 
the exception of myself—Hugh sketching, a lot of the others shoot- 
ing, and Cameron I thought visiting. As for me, I had never set 
eyes on this lady before; so certainly her visit was not intended 
for me. I did not hear for whom she asked, but in a few minutes 
Cameron appeared, and then I saw I had been mistaken in supposing 
him away. He handed her out, and before she disappeared with 
him through the doorway, I obtained even a better view of her than 
I had at first been able to do. 

She was tall, with a perfect figure, which was displayed to the 
greatest advantage by a light muslin dress, over which was thrown 
carelessly a magnificent black-lace shawl that rather enhanced than 
concealed the effect. In stepping out of the carriage she displayed 
a slender foot, with an instep arched as that of an Arab, while the 
hand that rested ungloved on his arm was small and white, the taper 
fingers sparkling with jewels. A perfect hand it was, and you would 
have said, had you not seen the face, it must have belonged to a lady. 
As to her face, it was gloriously beautiful, complete in every feature, 
and wanting only the nameless charm of refinement, without which 
beauty is to some minds valueless. Imagine a broad white brow, 
with pencilled eyebrows of the most perfect form surmounting eyes 
large and dark as a gazelle’s; a peach-like bloom on her cheeks set 
off the clear olive complexion; while her mouth would have been 
lovely, showing as it did when she smiled the most perfect teeth, 
had it not been for the indescribable expression, more visible in the 
mouth than elsewhere, that we call want of refinement,—imagine 
such a face surrounded by a profusion of raven hair, which was 
ornamented with the daintiest tulle bonnet, the head set gracefully 
on the most queenly form, and you will have some idea of the per- 
sonal appearance of Cameron’s strange visitor. 

As she entered the doorway she spoke, and her voice sounded 


soft and sweet, ‘that most excellent thing in a woman,’ as it reached | 


me; while her laugh, in answer to some remark of Cameron’s, 
was clear and silvery: very pleasant to listen to, I thought, as 
I lay back in my chair thinking of that perfect face, and deciding 
that whatever want of refinement it indicated, it must be in mind, 
and not in manner, as her voice and laugh convinced me that out- 
wardly, at least, she was all a lady ought to be. I lay lazily in my 
chair by the open window, listening dreamily to the hum of voices 
in Cameron’s room next mine, and feeling a kind of vague pleasure 
in the sound of low laughter that stole out now and then on the 
evening air. 

Presently they moved near the window, which was beside mine, 
not more than a yard distant at most, and I heard the woman’s 
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voice say in persuasive accents that I am sure would have found 
their way round any man’s heart : 

‘ And now, dear, tell me all about this Maud Meares, that some 
one said you were going to marry. I only laughed when I heard 
it—I couldn’t doubt you; still, I thought when I saw you I would 
ask about it.’ 

As the name of Cameron’s betrothed fell on my ears, I began to 
listen attentively ; in fact, the whole sentence was so extraordinary, 
and this fascinating being’s relation to Cameron seemed so equivocal, 
that I had little difficulty in persuading myself +hat for Miss Meares’ 
sake, even if not for Hugh’s, I was quite righ. _o play the part of 
eavesdropper. Besides, I argued, if I find there is nothing wrong, 
it cannot matier my having listened or not; if, on the contrary, 
there is anything not quite as it ought to be, the sooner it is found 
out, and that fellow’s little game put a stop to, the better. Drawing 
my easy-chair therefore nearer to the window, and leaning a little 
outside, I prepared myself for what, even when making the best of 
it, I felt to be not an honourable occupation. 

Cameron laughed a little at her question, and answered in a 
more cynical manner than I could have fancied any man would have 
used to such a woman : 

‘ You were right not to mind what any fellow might report about 
me. You know we are married, so you are safe whatever may 
happen; though no one knows how we stand with regard to one 
another. You have kept our secret, I hope?’ he added, with some 
sternness. . 

‘Indeed, Edward, I have,’ she replied earnestly; ‘though why 
I should do so, I can’t see. And when I hear such things said of 
you, I do long to hold up my head boldly, looking people in the 
face, as I have a right to do, and saying, ‘‘ Your stories are false ; 
I am his wife, and no woman shall come between us while I live.’’’ 

‘Well, well,’ he answered, in an impatient bored manner—for 
which I felt it in my heart to kick him, so much had my sympathies 
been enlisted by the sweet wifely words and tender caressing manner 
of the beautiful stranger—‘ you know I don’t like declamation or 
heroics—they bore me; and you are getting a little into that style 
now and then ; try and get out ofit, dear. As to why our marriage 
should be kept a secret, I told you long ago that my embarrassments 
would not permit me to declare it; as to this report, why, you must 
encourage it as much as you can, as at present it is my only help 
in keeping my head above water. The Jews will wait, in hopes of 
reaping a golden harvest when it comes off, as this Miss Meares is 
a great heiress. Indeed, I have been thinking that it would not be 
a bad move for either you or me could it be accomplished.’ 

There was a pause after this sentence, during which interval of 
silence a feeling of horror stole over me of this fair calm-looking 
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man, with his quiet gentle ways, his smooth persuasive voice, and 
his womanish attention to personal appearance, who concealed a soul 
so vile, a mind so base, as not only to plan such a scheme, but to 
dare to talk over it boldly and openly with his young wife. 

The dead silence was at last broken by that sweet voice, saying 
in a hesitating tone that told an eloquent tale of horror, astonishment, 
and pain : 

‘I—I—don’t quite understand you, Edward, I think. Surely 
I can’t have heard aright!’ 

‘O, yes, quite right,’ he answered, with a laugh that sounded 
unpleasantly sneering. ‘You needn’t look shocked; no harm can 
come to you whatever I do. Remember you are quite safe; and 
don’t trouble your head about this Miss Meares, who is after all the 
only one to be pitied. What I want you to do is this: I am en- 
gaged to marry this Miss Meares—have been so, in fact, since we 
were children—and had no right to marry you. Now, if you are 
only wise and keep our secret, what is to prevent my marrying this 
girl in England? I shall never bring her out here; and her 
money will enable me to give you those luxuries I have so long 
wished to shower upon the only woman I ever met who had sufii- 
cient attraction for me to induce me to forego the brilliant future 
opened out before me as the husband of the heiress Maud Meares. 
It is only my love for you that makes me desire this. Other men 
can adorn those they love with jewels and costly garments, as I 
would like to do my beautiful darling ; whilst I, with all the affec- 
tion I feel for you, have never been able to give you more than those 
few paltry trinkets that look so unworthy the beauty they adorn. 
And it will not harm Miss Meares either; no one will know of your 
existence, and she will certainly have the best of the position as my 
wife. After all, in other countries men may have more wives than 
one, though our stupid laws are against it.. Still, I don’t see the 
harm if it can be managed.’ 

He laughed sneeringly and brutally as he finished, but a low 
wailing cry from his wife interrupted him. 

‘O Edward, Edward, don’t say that! What is the matter with 
you to-day ? Don’t you know that you are proposing a fearful crime ? 
If you love me, how can you think for a moment of marrying this 
other woman, and letting ‘her usurp my rightful place, no matter 
how great her wealth ? And if you do not love me, or have found 
the love of your childhood dearer and sweeter than mine, how have 
you forsworn yourself and deceived me! Tell me—what is she like, 
this English heiress, with a store of gold vast enough to buy men’s 
affection, or at least the semblance of it ?’ 

The piteous tone died out of her voice as she asked this last 
question, in eager jealous accents that quivered, in spite of a brave 
effort to be calm. 
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‘What is she like ?’ he asked lazily; and I heard him strike a 
fusee, preparatory to lighting a cheroot. ‘ Well, that is a more 
sensible question than the tragedy-queen performance you began 
with ; so Ill answer it. Let me see: she is small and slight; a 
beautiful little figure ; very fair, with lots of lovely golden hair, all 
in loose waves like yours, but the most delicious gold colour. In- 
deed, her whole colouring is very brilliant and delicate, quite like 
one of the dainty little figures one sees sometimes in Sévres china. 
As a rule, heiresses are ugly and vulgar-looking, but she’s a remark- 
able exception to the rule.’ 

He ceased speaking with the same lazy sangfroid, but she went 
on passionately : 

*O, why did you ever tell me you loved me! Your heart is with 
this blonde beauty, born to a happier fate than mine; for you love 
her, as she doubtless loves you; but not as I loved you—not as I 
love you,’ she corrected herself—‘I, a child of this burning climate, 
with warmer love and fiercer hate, more intense affections, more 
cruel jealousy than her cold northern nature can feel. Was not my 
future dark enough, without my paltry beauty catching your idle 
fancy, to be the toy of a fleeting passion, and to be flung aside when 
you wearied of it ?’ 

‘Hush !’ he said impatiently, interrupting her. ‘Now you are 
raving, and making a fool of yourself besides. If, as you elegantly 
express it, you were the toy of a fleeting passion, you would not be 
my wife; and that you are certainly, though perhaps now I might 
be as well pleased if I had not been in such a hurry to put the noose 
round my neck. As to my loving her, believe me, dearest, you are 
a thousand times sweeter and more charming to me than any other 
woman who ever breathed. I don’t care a fig for her, but I want 
her money ; and as for. her, I don’t think she likes me, though I be- 
lieve she tries to persuade herself she does ; and I am pretty sure she 
cares a good deal for that hang-dog fellow, Hugh Melton, curse him !’ 

‘Then, Edward darling,’ said the beauty, in a calmer voice, 
‘how can you wish so to wrong both her and me? Of myself I will 
say nothing; you must know all I have to say as well as 1; but 
only think of her. What has the poor girl done that this sin and 
shame should be brought upon her? Let her marry that man, 
if she can care for him after being engaged to you. Are you sure 
she doesn’t love you?’ she added. ‘Are you only telling me that 
about the other man to turn my suspicions aside, because you love 
her yourself? Swear to me you are telling me the truth. Only a 
little while ago, and I should not have asked you to swear; I should 
have believed your word ; but now you are so strange, I almost fear 
you. Why did you tell me all this, and say those dreadful things ? 
I know you were only trying me, but I can’t bear it. Promise me 
not to talk so any more, won’t you ?” 
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With the most coaxing and persuasive voice, in which there was 
still a tremor of fear and passion, she uttered these words, and I 
could fancy how, as she said it, her white hands wound themselves 
around his neck, and her beautiful lustrous eyes looked pleadingly 
up into his. | 

But blandishments and prayers were alike wasted on him; he 
had begun his subject, and he meant to go through with it ; he con- 
tinued therefore : 

‘ The reason she don’t marry Hugh Melton is that he is a beggar, 
with nothing but his pay, and her fine fortune goes to the dogs, or 
somewhere equally satisfactory, if she does not marry me; and marry 
her I will. I am going home in a year’s time to do it; so I would 
advise you to keep quiet, madam, and not spoil my little game, or 
it will be the worse for you.’ 

‘But I will spoil it,’ she cried; ‘I will spoil it. Do you 
think I will stand by quietly and see you ruin another life as 
you have ruined mine? Is it not enough for one woman to have 
married a villain, who will darken her future life by the curse of an 
unrequited affection, without another being dragged down by the 

same man to a darker misery, a deeper shame? No; I have here 
the copy of my marriage register; I always carry it with me; as a 
precious treasure at first, henceforth as a safeguard against treachery. 
O Edward, I thought you loved me! Say you will give up all 
I thoughts of Miss Meares; I will forgive you everything, for I love 
i you still; even though you had perpetrated the deed you threaten, 
Heaven help me, I believe I should love you even then.’ 

‘Where did you get that copy of the register?’ was all the 
answer he vouchsafed to her passionate appeal. 

‘You know,’ she answered—and there was a sound of coming 
tears in her plaintive voice—‘ I got the copy the day we were married 
at St. Margaret’s in Calcutta. Don’t you remember? And you 
laughed at me, and called me a goose. O, in those days, Edward, 
1| you did love me, say what you will. Whycan you not do so again?’ 
‘Show me that,’ he answered, laughing. ‘Who said I didn’t 
love you? I do, dearly; but then you must let me show it in my 
| own way, and that’s by making you as rich asI can. Yes, the 
4] copy’s all correct,’ he continued, from which I knew she had given 
it to him, as desired. The next minute I heard a fusee struck, then 
a quick sharp cry in the woman’s voice, a sound as of some one 
springing rapidly forward, and then in Cameron’s cynical sneering 
tones: ‘ Too late, my dear; that little relic will never comfort you, 
or trouble me, again; and perhaps you were not aware that the 
greater part of St. Margaret’s was burnt down about two months 
ago, and the vestry, with the books in it, was burnt along with the 
rest.’ 

No clamorous outcry, no passionate burst of weeping, followed 
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this dastardly act; for a few seconds the silence was so dead, 
that I almost thought she must have fainted; but hardly was this 
idea‘formed than it was again dispelled by hearing her moan, in a 
broken plaintive voice that told of more heartfelt suffering than the 
wildest weeping : 

‘O Edward, how could you do that! My only safeguard; and 
I am your wife—you know I am.’ 

‘I never disputed that fact,’ he answered, in high good humour, 
‘nor shall I as long as you keep quiet, and let no one know of your 
relation to me ; but if I find you troublesome, you are without proofs, 
remember, and I shall remember that also; so beware, for no credit 
will be given to your assertion, unbacked by proof.’ 

She had borne every insult, every stinging sneer, quietly hitherto, 
but now her spirit rose up against her tyrant and tormentor, the 
man who, alas for her, she yet loved; she turned on him with 
defiant words and a tone almost of hate vibrating in her voice; there 
was no quick-drawn breath, no sobbing sound, such as other women 
would have been unable to restrain; quietly and distinctly, one by 
one, her words fell on the soft evening air. . 

‘Very well,’ she said, ‘let this be a bargain between us; I will 
say nothing, and keep out of sight and notice as long as you desire, 
thereby proving myself willing to obey you as a wife should. But if 
you go near this woman, this heiress, with words of love that belong 
only of right to me—if you, who are bound both by the laws of God 
and man to me, dare to speak of marriage to her—I swear that I will 
follow you, even though I had to beg my bread by the way; I would 
follow you across the ocean that would then separate us, and into 
her stately home, to expose you in your right character, and to 
proclaim my right before all men. Heaven help me then !—I, who 
loved you when I thought you faithful, tender, and noble above 
all men; I, who love you still, when I know you viler than the 
vilest pariah in the empire; for then your spirit, cold and cruel as 
it is now, will turn tenfold more against me, and I shall fall a victim 
to your hate, as I did when I married you to your pretended love.’ 

She paused, overcome by the violence of her emotion; for as 
she had continued speaking, more passion, more intense misery, was 
betrayed by her tone; and he, without waiting for her to continue, 
if she had intended to do so, went on: 

‘Very well done indeed, Julia. I should advise you, instead of 
begging your bread when you want to raise the wind, to take to the 
tragic stage; you would bring down the house if you looked and 
acted like that; in the mean time it is waste of talent to declaim at 
me any longer; besides, it is getting late, and those fellows will be 
coming back. You put up at Booderabad, don’t you? Stop there 
for a day or two, and I will go over and see you. Wait; you must 
have something to eat before you go, you look really tired. I am 
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afraid, after all, you haven’t strength for a tragedy queen; you would 
get done up in no time.’ 

Talking in this half-sneering, half-affectionate manner, I heard 
him moving about the room, and presently ordering some refresh- 
ment to be brought up. In the mean time I was told my horse 
was waiting for me (I was in the habit of riding at this hour), and 
though longing to hear if anything more of interest would pass 
between this curious couple, I thought it best to go out, consoling 
myself by reflecting that I knew all it was necessary I should know. 
Hardly thinking of where I was going, I turned my pretty Arab’s 
head in the direction of Booderabad, and set off at a rapid pace; it 
was my object to get as much exercise that evening into as short a 
space of time as possible, so I gave my little steed his head, and 
away he went through the deepening gloom at the rate of a fox- 
hunt. 

It was a pretty hilly road, shadowed on either side by groves of 
stately trees, interspersed with the little gardens attached to the 
huts of the natives. Not a very lonely road either, as it was a 
favourite resort with the residents of the little town of A——— ; and 
for a mile or two I met no end of people I knew. At last the road 
became more deserted, and I fell into deep thought about what I 
had just heard. The moon rose red and full in the heavens ; my 
little Arab, with praiseworthy attention to his own interests, slackened 
his pace, gradually dropping into a walk; but I neither saw nor 
felt anything. I thought only with impotent anger of Cameron’s 
brutality, and of the lovely and tender woman whom a cruel fate 
had placed so completely in his power. I wished much that I knew 
her, and could offer her counsel and advice; I fancied, with a 
friend to protect her and support her interests, she would be able 
to make better terms with her ruffianly husband. My chance was 
nearer than I expected. Whilst I rode on thoughtfully, ponder- 
ing on the ways and means of making her acquaintance, a rumbling 
noise in the distance, and an uneasy motion on the part of my horse, 
roused me out of my reverie, and obliged me to concentrate my 
attention on what then came under my eyes. 

Before me the road took a sudden bend, following the course of 
the river, along the banks of which it ran. There was no parapet 
or wall of defence between the road and the river, only the smooth 
edging of greensward, and the water just there looked deep and 
dark. The moon had risen bright and full; it was by its light I 
made these observations ; but nothing lay before me that could ac- 
count for the restlessness manifested by my horse. The rumbling 
noise continued, and seemed to approach nearer, coming from be- 
hind, I turned and gazed back over the road I had travelled, 
gleaming white in the moonlight, and presently fancied I could 
discern a dark object moving along it with considerable velocity. 
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Prompted by curiosity, I turned and rode to meet it; but I had 
hardly gone a few yards when I became aware that the dark object 
was a calriage, bearing down on me with the rapidity of lightning. 
A glance sufficed to show that the horse was running away. In- 
deed, i found out afterwards that the driver had been smoking opium, 
and when the horse took fright he was incapable either of managing 
it or keeping his seat, and fell off into a heap of dust by the roadside, 
where he was found next day fast asleep and quite comfortable. 

Though I was not at the first minute aware there was no 
driver, yet I saw plainly that unless help was speedily rendered, 
carriage, occupants, and horse must all go into the river, which 
was deep enough there to make the mere idea of such a contingency 
unpleasant. I turned, therefore, and as the runaway approached, 
put my little Arab into a brisk canter, increasing gradually to a 
quicker pace; when the vehicle came up with me, I, galloping 
beside the horse, seized his rein. We were now so close to the 
river, going so fast and so straight at it, that there was no possibility 
of our stopping before we should get to the brink. However, by a 
great exertion of strength, and thanks to the excellent training of 
my steed, we swung round the curve of the road so close to the 
water that the outside wheel must have been on the verge of the 
bank. That danger past, I breathed freely; and although it took 
me some time to stop the furious animal, I succeeded at last, and 
when he was fairly at a stand, it seemed to me he was not likely 
to run away again soon. He was covered with foam from head to 
foot, reeking with sweat, and seemed so done up that his limbs 
trembled under him. He was not a bad-looking beast, and I dare- 
say when fresh had a temper of his own, which accounted for the 
scene in which I had just played a part. Leaving my gallant little 
Sultan at liberty, but still holding fast the reins of the runaway, 
I approached the door of the vehicle. It was one of those curious 
covered conveyances with curtains drawn all round, resembling the 
arabas of the Turkish women, and it seemed somehow familiar to 
my eyes. Yes, as I looked at it again I became convinced that 
it was the same curious vehicle that had excited my wonder that 
evening as it drove up to the barracks. With more eagerness than 
I had yet felt, I approached the curtained aperture that served for a 
door, and drawing back the screen peered anxiously in. I had hardly 
looked in when a dark form bent forward from the interior, and said 
in Hindoostanee : 

‘ Are we safe, Mahmoud? What was the matter? I thought 
we should have been killed.’ 

The voice was the same sweet voice I had heard in Cameron’s 
room, but it trembled now a little from fear, as it then had from 
passion. It was evident she did not know that her servant had 
been to blame, and also that he had disappeared, where or how I 
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could not at that time tell. I stepped back a little to let the moon- 
light stream into the carriage, and answered : 

‘Mahmoud is not here, madam; I am a stranger. I happened 
to be passing, and was fortunate enough to be able to stop your 
horse, which was running away. Where your driver can be I am 
unable to imagine, but I hope you will allow me to assist you in any 
way you may desire. If you will tell me where you live, I will con- 
duct you home.’ 

She seemed frightened on hearing a strange voice, and at first 
shrank back into the dark recesses of the carriage; as I went on, 
however, curiosity mastered fear, and I could see her lean forward 
eagerly to catch sight of my face in the moonlight. I bore her 
scrutiny calmly, though it was long and keen; indeed, I was be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortable, not knowing what to say next, when 
she answered: ‘I will trust you; I think I may; your face looks 
kind, and [ have no one here to help me. I do not live near 
here, but I am staying at Booderabad. Iam stopping in one of 
the bungalows on this side of the town; Mrs. Camden’s. You can 
ask some one to direct you to it when we get near there, if it is not 
troubling you too much to ask you to drive me.’ 

‘Not any trouble at all; I shall be most happy,’ I answered, 
though wondering a little how on earth I was to get back to A 
that night, and thinking what a row Ali (my syce) would make when 
his pet Sultan did not return at the usual time. However, the lady 
seemed to have nothing farther to say; soI got into my saddle again, 
and started the jaded steed on its homeward road in a broken sham- 
bling trot. A weary ride that was to me, at first flogging the tired 
brute till I was in a white heat and completely exhausted; then at 
length toiling along at a foot pace, scolding, coaxing, and otherwise 
encouraging the animal, that all the time paid no attention to my 
blandishments, but chose his own pace with a sublime disregard of 
any convenience but his own. Ten weary miles we thus passed over 
before reaching the little town of Booderabad. The moon was setting, 
it was about one o’clock in the morning; in another two hours 
people would be bestirring themselves; but in the mean time here 
we were at Booderabad, and no one could be seen either to guide me 
to Mrs. Camden’s, or, after I arrived there, to tell me where I might 
find a place to rest myself and horse before returning. At this mo- 
ment the curtain at the door of the carriage was drawn back and the 
lady looked out, trying in the dim light to make out the bungalow 
to which she wished to be driven. 

After several wrong turns and bewildering mistakes we at last 
arrived at the right house, where, however, we were kept nearly half 
an hour knocking before any one came to let us in. The lady, be- 
fore going in, thanked me in the most earnest. manner for the ser- 
vice I had been able to render her, and when she entered I delivered 
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the vehicle and horse to the servant, and followed him with my own, 
in hopes of finding some place where I might put up. AsI expected, 
I found accommodation for my horse at the stable where the vehicle 
had been hired, but was not quite so fortunate with regard to myself, 
as it was fully half an hour later before I found myself housed at 
last in a hot and not over-comfortable lodging. I might have been 
worse off, however, and besides was tired; so that I was soon fast 
asleep, and forgot for a time the startling discoveries of the day and 
Ali’s anxieties at my non-appearance. 


Cuapter VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


WuEN I awoke the next day, the sun was too high for me to 
think of returning until the evening. I accordingly determined to 
call and inquire after my acquaintance of the previous evening before 
returning to A——-. At about six o’clock, therefore, I sallied forth, 
and soon found myself at the bungalow where I had stood knock- 
ing for so long in vain the night before. This time I was not 
kept waiting, but was immediately admitted. Mrs. Cameron—for 
so I knew her to be, though of course I did not so address her 
—was reclining on a sofa near the window, languidly embroidering 
flowers on a piece of silk. She looked thcroughly worn out by 
her long vigil of the past night, and I thought there was a more 
heartbroken expression in her pale face than could be accounted for 
by any one who had not overheard, as I had done, her yesterday’s 
dialogue with her brutal husband. 

She seemed pleased to see me, and roused herself into some- 
thing like animation whilst she thanked me again fervently for my 
assistance the night before. After she had done, I ventured to ask 
her name, saying that I hoped she would excuse my taking such 
a liberty, in consideration of the services she was pleased to say 
I had rendered her. At this she coloured violently, and fidgeted 
nervously with the work she still held in her fingers; but at length 
replied: ‘I cannot tell you how sorry I am not to be able to answer 
your question; one, too, which I think you have quite a right to 
ask, after having been put to so much inconvenience and trouble by 
me. It is not my secret, however, it is my—husband’s.’ She 
paused before saying the last word, and added it in so low a tone 
that I could hardly catch it. 

I was now quite at a loss how to proceed; for you may well 
imagine I had come to call with the full intention of telling Mrs. 
Cameron all that I had overheard, and also that I intended to repeat 
it to both Hugh Melton and Miss Meares. When I saw her in 
her pale fragile beauty before me, looking so sad and sorrowful, 
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I felt almost as ifI should be committing a crime by saying anything 
to agitate and annoy her; yet I knew that it must be done, and 
that it would be better for her to know the worst, that she might 
prepare herself for meeting her husband when he should know his 
wicked plans were discovered. I therefore continued in as cool and 
unconcerned manner as I could assume: ‘It does not matter; I 
only asked for form’s sake, as I know your name, Mrs. Cameron.’ 

She started violently as I pronounced her name, and turned on 
me awhite despairing face as she exclaimed: ‘ You knowit! How ~ 
did you discover it? O, for Heaven's sake tell no one! What shall 
Ido? He will never forgive me!’ 

She did not cry hysterically or loudly ; but I could see from the 
trembling of her slender fingers as she pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes that her grief was more intense and painful than more 
noisily expressed emotion. I tried to comfort her as best I could, 
saying that it was from her husband quite as much as from herself 
I had heard it, and that I should not have mentioned my discovery 
to her, knowing well her desire to keep it secret, only for the fact 
that I was bound to tell it to my friend Captain Melton, who was 
interested very nearly in the matter, and to Miss Meares, whom 
Captain Cameron had designed to be the sufferer by his crime. Be- 
yond us three the story should not go, and Captain Cameron might 
feel himself perfectly safe if only he would renounce his designs. I 
then went on to explain how I became acquainted with the fact of 
her relation to Captain Cameron, at first hearing without intending, 
afterwards listening long and earnestly from design; my motive I 
considered being such as to absolve me of all wrong-doing in the 
matter. On hearing how I became acquainted with her story, all 
traces of grief and sorrow were for a moment smothered in the fierce 
blaze of resentment and scorn with which she turned on me. 

‘Is it possible,’ she said, fronting me with flashing eyes and 
crimson cheeks, ‘that you can have been base enough to play the 
part of a spy on two people in no way connected with you, and with no 
object? I should not have thought such meanness possible, had you 
not accused yourself.’ As she spoke she rose and turned to leave 
the room. 

‘Stay one moment and hear me,’ I entreated. ‘You say I 
played the part of a spy without an object ; in that you are mistaken, 
and it was to explain that object to you that I mentioned the subject 
at all. The honour and happiness of two friends of mine, one of 
them dearer to me than anything else on this earth, are intimately 
connected with this discovery; besides, I had some faint hope I 
might have been a friend to you, and by my knowledge of the fact 
as it is have stood between you and your husband’s wrong-doing.’ 

‘ Who are you,’ she answered haughtily, ‘ to accuse my husband 
of wrong-doing? Allow me to be the judge of that. As to your 
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friends, I suppose you love Miss Meares, from what you say, or 
perhaps her money, and would be glad, by marring Captain Cameron’s 
chance, to secure your own.’ 

This was too much, and I began to feel angry ; but by a violent 
effort succeeded in preserving my composure. 

‘So be it,’ I answered; ‘if you think the case stands thus, I 
shall not contradict you, as surely you must see that even if I only 
married her for her money, it would be better and happier far I 
should do so than that she should fall a victim to Captain Cameron’s 
criminal designs. I came to you to-day with the intention of en- 
treating you to join me in defeating them. If you have a woman’s 
heart, you will surely aid me in saving this hapless girl, whose vast 
wealth has as yet only served to render her a mark for the machi- 
nations of scheming villains. As for me, if you think I design to 
profit by any assistance you might render to break off her engaye- 
ment to Captain Cameron, I will willingly promise once she knows 
all never to see her again.’ 

‘Then,’ she said, with wide astonished eyes, ‘ you do not love 
her? Are you not Captain Melton of whom I have heard Captain 
Cameron speak ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ I answered; ‘he is the friend of whom I spoke, 
as dear to me as my own life. It is for his happiness, not my 
own, I solicit your help. Surely you will not refuse my request.’ 

‘ And does he love the girl?’ she asked, in a dreamy irrelevant 
manner, as though she had only half heard my answer. 

‘He does,’ I replied, ‘as you love Edward Cameron, as you 
once fancied he loved you.’ I thought I saw signs of relenting in 
her mood as she stood half turned away from me in a pensive atti- 
tude, evidently pondering all she had just heard. 

‘In that case he. will deceive her and make her miserable, 
as Edward has done me,’ she answered impulsively; then, seeing 
she had made an admission she never intended to have made, she 
went on with the view of changing the subject: ‘ Why do you love 
Captain Melton so dearly? Is he nobler and wiser and truer than 
other men? He should be to merit your devotion.’ 

‘He is all that, and more,’ I replied eagerly, feeling that I had, 
without knowing it, touched some hidden chord in her heart, and 
anxious to pursue any advantage; ‘he is a man whose life is noble 
and upright before the world, generous and tender to his friends, 
who has helped many a wandering soul back into the right path, 
and who even in his conduct towards your husband, his rival, has 
shown himself worthy of all praise.’ 

‘Then he cannot love her,’ she answered quickly, ‘or, noble 
though he might be, he would have stood his ground, and struggled 
for her against all comers, be they who they might, notwithstanding, 
and in spite of, any previous engagements. I cannot feel pity for 
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your friend; he is a cold-blooded, cold-hearted lover, not one who 
would ‘serve for the woman he loved through life to death, as true 
love should, overbearing and overcoming all obstacles.’ 

‘That is one kind of love,’ I answered, moved in spite of 
myself by her earnestness; ‘and do not think but that a man like 
my friend, ardent, passionate, impulsive, must have longed, as only 
such bold natures can long, to set the world at defiance and obtain 
his love, in spite of her parents’ wishes, her plighted troth, and her 
own qualms of conscience. But there is another nobler and purer 
love—surely you know it—a love that desires the good of the beloved 
object only, and is content to suffer if that object may be happy. 
Melton hoped long, hopes still perhaps, that he acted for her good 
in yielding to Cameron’s claim; but how can I, knowing what I 
know, allow him to continue in this belief, when surely sooner or 
later the truth will come to light, and he will see that, far from 
securing her happiness, he has only brought about her shame ? 
They were made for each other; think what happiness you may 
confer on them by standing forward now, and releasing them from 
their self-imposed misery.’ 

As I ceased speaking she turned towards me with a smile. 

‘I have heard of Orestes and Pylades,’ she said, ‘ but never 
could form any idea of what their friendship was like until now; but 
for the sake of argument we will suppose for a moment (what, 
remember, I have never admitted) that Captain Cameron is my 
husband. Am I to prefer the happiness of these two strangers to 
my husband’s good? I think your creed somewhat curious. I am 
to be faithful to the cause of true love as exemplified by this inter- 
esting couple, while to my love for my own husband I may be as 
false as I please.’ She paused here, the flush dying out of her 
cheeks ; then with a face set and as rigid as marble she went on: 
‘But I entirely deny the truth of what you have overheard, and, in 
support of what I say, I refer you to Captain Cameron himself, who 
will doubtless satisfy your mind upon the matter.’ 

As she finished speaking she tottered a few paces forward, 
groping like a blind person for some support on which to lean, and 
had I not caught her and led her to the sofa she would have fallen. 

I felt that I could do nothing more than I had done, and that 
the poor lady was too much troubled to hear anything more on that 
subject ; I therefore turned to summon an attendant with whom I 
might leave her, when coming with his usual noiseless cat-like step 
through the open doorway I beheld Captain Cameron himself. As 
yet his wife had not perceived him, and for a second or two we stood 
looking at each other without moving or uttering a word, so com- 
pletely were we taken aback. Cameron’s self-possession never 
deserted him for long, however, and after the first startled pause he 
began : 
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‘How did you become acquainted with this lady, Cairnsford ? 
I was not aware that she had any friends in our regiment except 
myself.’ 

As he spoke he advanced and held out his hand with a coolness 
and ease of manner that would have thrown any one not acquainted 
with the facts of the case off the scent. 

It was no good my beating about the bush; I knew he was sure 
to find out from his wife the extent of my knowledge the minute I 
had left; I therefore answered him boldly : 

‘I had the pleasure of making Mrs. Cameron’s acquaintance 
yesterday evening, as she was returning from A—-—. I was not aware 
until yesterday that you were married; I always fancied you were 
engaged to Miss Meares.’ 

When I spoke of Mrs. Cameron he started visibly, and a look 
came over his face I thought it just as well she did not see, her face 
being covered with her hands; but as I went on, intending to com- 
plete his diseomfiture by the mention of Miss Meares, he recovered 
himself, and I found that, as many others have done, I had injured 
the effect of my speech by saying too much, instead of adding to its 
force as I had intended. ; 

‘My wife!’ he said, laughing scornfully as I finished. ‘ Why, 
Cairnsford, who would ever have thought you soft enough to believe 
such a story? What you say about Miss Meares is perfectly true, 
and therefore, you see, I cannot have a wife already, though you are 
so blind as to present to me one as lovely as the lady before us.’ 

His sneering cynical manner and jeering smile enraged me. I 
felt somehow that this man, who had not truth or good intentions 
on his side, was more than a match for me, though I was doing 
what I thought right to the best of my ability. Exasperated beyond 
all bounds of circumspection and self-control, I turned to his wife 
and endeavoured to obtain her witness. * 

‘Do you hear, Mrs. Cameron,’ I said, ‘ what this man, your hus- 
band, says? Your lot is indeed sad; but consider how much more 
terrible it will be if you allow him to work out his villanous scheme, 
and bring dishonour not on you alone, but on others. Do not be 
afraid to speak the truth boldly; I will protect you, and see that no 
harm shall befall you from his baffled rage.’ 

‘Cairnsford, you are mad!’ said Cameron, interrupting her, as 
she raised her head from her hands and turned towards me about to 
speak. ‘You have been deceived by appearances, though how a man 
of the world like you could have been so deceived I don’t know. I 
have known this lady since she was a child, certainly; indeed, her 
father on his deathbed commended her to my care, I being the only 
friend that remained to him ; but it is false that she is my wife, as, 
whatever interest the pitiful circumstances in which she was left may 
have inspired in me, I could not consent to give up my brilliant 
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prospects and forego my marriage with Miss Meares, whose fortune 
after all is only a small part of her attractions. And now, as I have 
done my best to explain the matter to you, I will not detain you 
any longer.’ He looked towards the door as he finished this speech 
in his easy impudent manner; but I pretended not to hear him, 
and turning to the lady, said : 

‘Mrs. Cameron, have you nothing to say to all this ?’ 

Then she rose and stepped forward a pace or two, looking bewil- 
dered like one in a dream. At last with an effort she spoke, and her 
voice though low was clear, as she said : 

‘Why do you torture me farther? Have I not told you that 
whatever Captain Cameron tells you of me you must believe? Was 
it only to force me to acknowledge my misery that you saved me last 
night from the waters of the Boodra? You meant well, no doubt, 
but you have only caused me anguish and shame. Captain Cameron’s 
explanation you must accept as the simple truth, and do not think 
me ungrateful if I beg that our acquaintance may come to an end 
from this moment.’ As she finished speaking she threw herself once 
more on the couch, and seemed no longer to be aware of our presence. 

Cameron laughed lightly. 

‘Julia, you see, is a woman of good sense, and she knows she 
cannot lay claim to the position your knight-errantry would place her 
in. You understand, Cairnsford, that though I do not intend to 
quarrel with you this time, I don’t like this kind of thing, and must 
beg you will not repeat it. I do believe that mad fellow Melton 
put you up to it; it is like his confounded impudence, and I know 
he is dying to chisel me out of the heiress. However, I won’t keep 
you any longer. Good-bye; I daresay I shall see you to-morrow 
at A . 

Disgusted with them both, and above all with myself, I left the 
house, and mounting Sultan was soon a good way on my return to 
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